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A Review of the World 


KEYHOLE and an alarm clock com- 
A bined to furnish this country last 

month with a sensation which for 

a while cast into obscurity the war- 
fare in Mexico, the political contests in Wash- 
ington, the high price of living and the com- 
ing coronation in Great Britain. The key- 
hole was one in a door of Mrs. Ingersoll’s 
boarding-house in San Francisco. Inside the 
door, eight or nine months ago, so the story 
runs, two men sat talking in low tones of 
their plans to dynamite certain buildings. 
Outside the door was the inquisitive landlady 
with her ear to the keyhole listening. She 


heard enough to arouse her suspicions, and 
when the building of the Los Angeles Times 
was soon after blown up, burying twenty-one 
persons in the ruins, she communicated what 


she had heard and gave the detectives their 
first clear clue. The alarm clock in the case 
was a very alarming one indeed. It was found 
under a new bridge in Peoria, IIl., an ordinary 
fifty-cent clock—with a slight medification. 
The handle that operated the alarm was miss- 
ing; but in its place was a piece of bent cop- 
per wire. Near by was a small dry battery, 
with a ground wire and another wire running 
to a fulminating charge in a two-gallon pack- 
age of dynamite. 


HEN the time for which the alarm was 

set arrived, the bent copper wire 
moved and closed the circuit. The spark of 
electricity was sent to the fulminating charge. 
The dynamite should have exploded and 
wrecked the bridge. But in this case the 
spark was a little too weak to do what was 
expected of it. No explosion occurred. The 
clock was discovered and turned over to the 
detectives. An explosion came, indeed, later, 
but not the sort originally designed. Who 
placed the alarm clock there? That was the 
problem for the detectives to solve. When 
the Los Angeles Times building was blown 
up, a clock “of exactly the same kind” was 


found, with another unexploded package of 
dynamite, near the home of the owner of The 
Times, General Harrison Grey Otis. Exam- 
ination disclosed the use of the same make of 
cleck in other explosions and attempted ex- 
plosions in widely separated places—a church 
in Clinton, Indiana; a court-house in Omaha; 
a hotel in French Lick, Indiana, and so forth. 
In the last five years, in fact, seventy such 
attempts have been recorded by the National 
Erectors’ Association, and “practically no 
part of the United States has been free” from 
them. Here a bridge, there a viaduct, some- 
where else a derrick or hoisting crane, a mill 
or an office building. And in each case there 
was a labor dispute between the builders and 
the labor unions. 


HE National Erectors’ Association is a 
combination of thirty-five of the largest 
companies in the United States engaged in 
the erection of iron and steel structures. 
Three years ago the Association had a con- 
test with the labor unions. As a result, the 
“open shop” policy was adopted. Most of the 
seventy attempts to wreck buildings have oc- 
curred since then, and the officers of the Asso- 
ciation attribute them, without hesitation, to 
their controversies with the unions. The 
most sensational of all the explosions, how- 
ever,—that of the Los Angeles Times build- 
ing—had no direct relation to this National 
Erectors’ Association. But for twenty years 
The Times has been waging a ceaseless war 
of its own with labor unions, and the wreck- 
ing of its building has also, therefore, been 
counted in the same category. Los Angeles is 
probably the most pronounced anti-labor- 
union city in the country, and its mayor put 
Burns, formerly of the United States Secret 
Service, now the head of a detective agency 
of his own, on the case. It was Burns who 
got the clue from Mrs. Ingersoll. It was 
Burns who followed the trail of the alarm 
clock. 








HE HAS CONFESSED TO FIFTEEN “JOBS” 


Ortie McManigle, one of the three alleged dynamiters 
whose arrest stirred the country last month, is said to 
have made a confession as sweeping as that of Harry 
Orchard. 











Re anes i, 
A VERY ALARMING ALARM CLOCK 

It was found in McManigle’s home, and is the sort used 
to create the circuit that sent an electric spark, that set 
off a fulminating charge, that exploded dynamite, that 


wrecked the Los Angeles Times building, that killed 
twenty-one persons,—a new and grim version of the House 


that Jack Built, or, rather, wrecked. 
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HAT trail led Burns to the headquarters 


of the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, in 
Indianapolis. Armed with a requisition from 


the governor of California, Andrew Hosick, 
an agent of that state, applied to Governor 
Marshall, of Indiana. The writ was honored 
and a warrant issued for the arrest of Juhn 
J. McNamara, secretary and treasurer of the 
International Association. On April 21 Mc- 
Namara was arrested, in the midst of a meet- 
ing of union officials. He was taken before 
the City Judge, James A. Collins. “The Judge 
asked McNamara if he was the person named 
in the warrant. He acknowledged that he 
was. Hosick also identified the prisoner. 
The Judge then said that, as the identification 
was complete, he would have to deliver Mc- 
Namara over to .4e agent from California. 
“But, Judge,” said McNamara, “am I to have 
no opportunity to get counsel or to consult an 
attorney in this matter?” The Judge re- 
sponded that, since the prisoner had already 
admitted his identity, there was nothing to be 
done under the law but to deliver him over. 
Hosick immediately started with McNamara 
for Los Angeles. In the meantime, a week 
before this, arrests had been made in Detroit 
of James W. McNamara (a brother of John 
J.) and Ortie McManigle. On April 26, the 
three men were occupying separate cells in 
the Los Angeles jail, with extra guards in the 
corridors and surrounding the jail, a deputy 
sheriff keeping watch day and night over each 
cell, and four officers in a room near by con- 
stantly on duty. with an alarm bel installed 
for immediate use if necessary. For by this 
time the whole country was ringing with the 
news of a new Moyer and Haywood case. 


ITH the arrest of McNamara, the activ- 

ity of the detectives only began. 
Burns, with fifteen men, detained the other 
officials of the union in the room in which 
they had been holding their meeting, and a 
search was made of the headquarters. Let- 
ters, papers, records and books were seized. 
In a room in the basement, kept under lock 
and key, was found a case containing one 
hundred pounds of dynamite, a dozen alarm 
clocks of the same type as that found in 
Peoria and Los Angeles, with caps, fuzes and 
a leather case, presumably for carrying these 
instruments of destruction. The janitor of 
the building is reported to have said that Mc- 
Namara had received permission to store the 
case there saying it contained papers. In a 
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barn, on the outskirts of Indianapolis, were 
found two quarts of nitroglycerine and seven- 
teen sticks of dynamite. The barn, it is as- 
serted, is owned by D. Jones, an iron worker, 
and was rented to McNamara for $25 a year. 
A suit-case said to have been taken when J. 
W. McNamara and McManigle were arrested 
is described as so saturated with nitroglyc- 
erine as to be itself capable of exploding 
under careless handling. The finding of the 
dynamite, say the Burns detectives, is but a 
small part of the incriminating evidence dis- 
covered. Keys were found in McNamara’s 
pockets that fitted locks on the doors of the 
chambers where the dynamite was _ stored. 
At the home of the mother of the two Mc- 
Namaras, in South Cumminsville, near Cin- 
cinnati, two trunks are said to have been 
found “filled with mechanisms.” ‘We shall 
have an easy case against the accused men,” 
says Burns confidently. A confession by Mc- 
Manigle is also reported which is said to be 
almost as sensational as the celebrated con- 
fession of Harry Orchard. He admits having 
taken part in fifteen “jobs” himself and im- 
plicates the McNamaras in a score of others. 


S° MUCH for the case as it has been pre- 

sented by the detectives, the newspaper 
men and the officers of the law in Indianapo- 
lis. But this whole case is described as a 
tissue of falsehoods by McNamara’s friends, 
and his arrest and extradition are denounced 
as illegal “kidnaping.” In an address issued 
to organized labor, McNamara speaks of his 
arrest as “this second attempt to crush and 
discredit the cause we represent.” A state- 
ment made by Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, contains 
this assertion: “I have investigated the en- 
tire case, and I am more convinced than ever 
that there is a frame-up and a plot behind 
their arrests. Burns has lied through the 
entire case.” According to Mr. Gompers, 
further, “the stage was all set, the properties 
arranged carefully, and then up went the cur- 
tain, with a blare of trumpets, upon the first 
act of a tragedy contemplating the assassina- 
tion of organized labor. . . . The whole affair 
smacks of well-laid pre-arrangement. The 
‘interests’ of corporate wealth are always try- 
ing to crush the organized labor movement, 
and they use the best way to strike at the 
men having the confidence of the working 
people.” Mr. Gompers adds, however, in a 
letter to the United Mine Workers’ Journal: 
“No good citizen, be he a member of a labor 


THE ARREST OF McNAMARA 





MARTYR OR DYNAMITER? 


John J. McNamara, the labor leader, is now in a cell 
in the Los Angeles jail accused of crimes that will make 
his trial rival in sensational interest the celebrated Moyer 
and Haywood case. 


organization or not, desires crime to go un- 
punished. If the men charged with this ter- 








WAS IT DYNAMITE OR GAS? 


This building once housed the Los Angeles Times. 
When this photograph was made there were a score of 
persons in the ruins. A court will soon be called on to 
decide whether it was dynamited by reckless labor leaders 
or was destroyed by leaking gas. 
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This wreck of the Minnesota Coal and Coke Co. plant is one 











A GALLON OF DYNAMITE DID IT 


of seventy similar wrecks wrought in the last few years 


in close connection with labor disputes. 


rible catastrophe be proven guilty, then 
punishment should be _ inflicted.” John 
Mitchell, until recently a member of the 


governing board of the Civic Federation, 
says: “I have known Mr. McNamara per- 
sonally for a number of years and he has al- 
ways appeared to me as an honest, law-abiding 
citizen. I cannot believe that he is connected 
with this outrage. At any rate, whether he 
is guilty or not, it is only fair to reserve 
judgment until he has been fairly tried. I 
think it outrageous the way the press and the 
public have condemned the man already, be- 
fore he has had a chance to say a word in 
self-defence.” 


CCORDING to the labor men who hold 
that the case is “trumped up” or a 
“frame-up,”’ the detectives, incited by the 
large rewards offered in connection with the 
destruction of the Los Angeles Times build- 
ing, proceeded to manufacture a case. What- 
ever dynamite they found, or clocks, or in- 
fernal machines, they readily found because 
they had first “planted” them. The Times 
building, some of them claim, was not de- 
stroyed by dynamite, but by leaking gas. 
Judge Hilton, counsel in Los Angeles for the 
arrested men, says: “We have witnesses liv- 


ing in this city to-day who will be called to 
the stand and will prove beyond all doubt that 
they left the building early in the evening 
utterly unable to stand the odor of gas that 
flooded it.” Many of the alleged attempts to 
blow up bridges and buildings, it is claimed, 
have been bogus affairs arranged by the 
capitalists themselves to discredit the labor 
unions. “Fiendish plot! Yes,” says the 
United Mine Workers’ Journal in an impas- 
sioned editorial; “conceived by the devils and 
executed by hellions.” If McNamara’s re- 
turn to Indiana can not be effected by a writ 
of habeas corpus, it insists that “Congress 
should and must act,” and order the army to 
his rescue: “If it was possible to order the 
mobilization of our army and navy upon the 
Mexican border for the alleged purpose of 
protecting the citizens of this country and 
their property in Mexico, then either part or 
the whole of those forces should be now im- 
mediately directed to the protection of a citi- 
zen who is in the power of as cruel and heart- 
less men as bloodthirsty Diaz ever dared to 
be.” 


HE one definite grievance that seems most 
to excite the resentment of the labor 
leaders—even of such a temperate leader as 

























CRIME AND THE LABOR UNIONS 
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THE NEWEST THING IN DETECTIVE WORK 
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The “‘dictagraph,” here in operation, was used by Burns to register the spoken words of legislative grafters in Ohio, trans- 
mitting them to an operator concealed in an adjacent room. A number of indictments of Ohio legislators followed. 


John Mitchell—is the way in which McNa- 
mara was hustled out of Indianapolis without 
being allowed to consult an attorney. The 
prosecuting attorney of Indianapolis, Frank 
P. Baker, declares that the proceedings were 
“plainly illegal.” He quotes a law passed by 
the latest Indiana legislature containing this 
proviso, which he thinks applies to this case, 
namely: “It shall be the duty of such Justice 
and City Judge to give the defendant an op- 
portunity and time to employ counsel, if he 
so desires, and the Justice shall also notify 
the Prosecuting Attorney or his deputy of 
the proceedings, if either of them is present 
within the county, giving them an opportunity 
to be present.” Mr. Baker asserts that 
neither he nor his deputy was notified of the 
proceedings. He denies, also, that Judge Col- 
lins, of the City Court, had any jurisdiction in 
the case, since the law requires, in extradition 
cases, that the arrested person be taken before 
a Circuit, Superior or Criminal Court judge. 
Accordingly the men who took part in the 
arrest and removal of McNamara have been 
arraigned for “kidnaping,” the maximum 
penalty for which is a fine of $5,000 and im- 
prisonment for fourteen years. But Judge 
Hilton, the Los Angeles counsel of the labor 
leaders, describes this as “silly.” As quoted 


in a special to the New York Times, he says: 
“They must be crazy back there. Don’t the 
attorneys there know that the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided in the case of 
Haywood that the action of the authorities in 
arresting Moyer, Pettibone, and Haywood 
was final, and that no appeal could be made 
from it? Such methods as they are trying to 
employ in Indianapolis are silly. They will 
gain nothing.” 


Slew public importance of the case comes, 
of course, from the bearing it may have 
on the labor organizations. There is a gen- 
eral disposition, on the part of the daily press 
of the country, excepting, of course, the few 
Socialist dailies, to regard the utterances of 
Mr. Gompers and some of the other labor 
leaders as ill considered and likely to place 
the Federation in a wrong light before the 
public as disposed to shelter criminals if their 
crime has been committed in behalf of labor 
and against capitalistic organizations. The 
New York World, with a large circulation 
among the labor classes, thinks that no ele- 
ment of society is so interested in seeing 
crime punished as is the rank and file of or- 
ganized labor. Then it goes on to say: 








“Organized labor cannot blink the fact that 
unionism is in great peril in this country, how- 
ever great the good that has resulted from it. As 
an institution it is unincorporated and respon- 
sible to no laws and to no government. In spite 
of the tremendous industrial, economic and social 
power that it exerts, it manages its affairs with- 
out public accountability. Its oligarchies raise 
and expend vast sums of money in ways of 
which the public has no knowledge. Its opera- 
tions are veiled in mystery and reach out to 
every part of the country. No corporation would 
be permitted to exercise a hundredth part of the 
irresponsible power that organized labor has 
gathered into its hands. If union labor will not 
assist in the process of purging itself of its own 
criminal elements, union labor is facing the crisis 
of its career. The American people have shown 
that they can curb the corporations. They will 
curb the unions too if life and property can be 
protected in no other way.” 


In another editorial, answering a Socialist 
paper, The World notes that the twenty-one 
persons killed in the Times building explosion 
in Los Angeles were members of “the work- 
ing class,” even if non-union workers, and it 
remarks: “The Call and all its Socialist asso- 
ciates are able to work themselves into a fine 
frenzy of fury over the arrest of a labor 
leader charged with conspiracy to murder, 
but they are unable to excite themselves at 
all over the workingmen who were assas- 
sinated while earning their bread in the sweat 
of their faces.” 


N UTTERANCE that has been widely 
quoted throughout the country is that 
made by Mr. Roosevelt in The Outlook. 
Under the title “Murder Is Murder,” Mr. 
Roosevelt calls attention to the “dastardly 
iniquity” of which the arrested men are 
charged, and of the “impartial severity” with 
which Burns has in the past proceeded 
against influential politicians and rich busi- 
ness men. It would, in those cases, says Mr. 
Roosevelt, have been wicked for party leaders 
or capitalists to combine to break him down 
and support the accused men simply because 
the latter were their friends. It is equally 
wicked for labor leaders to take that attitude 
now. He deems it “entirely proper” for the 
unions to furnish money for the defense of the 
accused if they have none themselves; but he 
expresses “hearty reprobation of the conduct 
of those labor leaders who, without waiting 
to know anything of the facts of the case, 
have at once flown publicly to the defense of 
the alleged dynamiters whom Mr. Burns has 
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now arrested, and who talk about the arrest 
as being part of a conspiracy against labor 
unions.” The men are, of course, entitled to 
an absolutely fair trial; but— 


“Tt is grossly improper to try to create a public 
opinion in favor of the arrested men simply be- 
cause the crime of which they are accused is 
one committed against a capitalist or a corpora- 
tion, and because the men who are charged with 
committing it are members of a labor union. 
This is an iniquity as gross as it would have 
been if when, three years ago, the Sugar Trust 
was indicted for swindling operations in the New 
York Custom House, the forces of organized 
capital had been put behind the indicted men on 
the ground that the attack on capitalists guilty 
of crime meant an attack on all capital.” 


The question of organized labor, Mr. Roose- 
velt thinks, has nothing to do with this issue: 
“The one and only question is as to the guilt or 
innocence of the men accused. Any man who 
seeks to have them convicted if they are inno- 
cent is guilty of a crime against the State, and 
any man who seeks to have them acquitted if 
guilty is also guilty of a crime against the 
State.” 


HERE is no influential paper in the coun- 
try that discusses issues with more 
knowledge of and sympathy for the attitude of 
union labor than that shown usually by the 
Springfield Republican. In this case, how- 
ever, it sharply rebukes the labor leaders for 
prejudging the case. “We might wish,” it 
admits, “the extradition proceedings had not 
been hurried as much as they were. But if 
justification for the haste was lacking before, 
it is now being supplied to the limit of their 
ability by the labor men at Indianapolis.” In 
the cases of Moyer and Haywood, we are 
reminded, they “were arrested at night when 
no courts were open and no judge of a com- 
petent court was available, and were then 
hurried away in the most surreptitious man- 
ner.” McNamara, however, was arrested in 
the daytime when the courts were open. 
“The proceedings, while hurried, were evi- 
dently not conducted in concealment.” The 
Republican goes on to say: 


“Now we have certain facts that are not de- 
niable. There have been many of these dynamite 
explosions destructive of life in cases and largely 
destructive of property. These explosions have 
admittedly in most cases been the work of design. 
They have been directed largely against a par- 
ticular line of industrial work which is followed 
by the members of the labor union whose leaders 
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are the accused. They have wrought injury to 
employers and property owners who have had 
trouble with this union. They have given every 
vidence of having been cunningly, calculatingly 
ind maliciously planned. They are clearly the 
work, directly or indirectly, of men of mental 
resource and alertness. Who were these men? 
Have they been in the employ of men whose 
property has been destroyed? Were their oper- 
ations also a frame-up of this employers’ asso- 
ciation? The supposition is absurd... . 

“These crimes were committed by men with 
ialice aforethought, and they are crimes which 
will wreck our civilization if allowed to go on— 
f allowed to become comparatively safe to any 
me with murder in his heart and any intelligent 
cunning in his head. What are the labor leaders 
doing to aid in the apprehension of the guilty 
mes? Do these charges of ‘plant’ and ‘frame-up’ 
and all that reflect sincerity in a professed desire 
to see the crimes run down to their origin and 
punishment? Let labor leaders give closer heed 
to this matter than they appear to have given.” 


6 Nee most radical Republican paper in the 

East, the New York Press, while taking 
the same position, is more careful to discrim- 
inate between different attitudes by different 
labor leaders. “If all leaders of organized 
labor,” it says, “were as wise as those of the 
California State Federation the posture of the 
union chieftains before the public at this 
crisis of unionism would be at least diplo- 
matic. It is fair to appeal to the public, as 
the California Federation does, for a suspen- 
sion of judgment on the McNamaras and 
for the presumption of innocence, which the 
law accords to all. But it was well to couple 
with this plea a vigorous denunciation by the 
Executive Board of the crimes whereof 
Burns’s captives stand accused as ‘so heinous 
and revolting that no just punishment could 
ever be meted out.’” As for other labor 
leaders who content themselves with “froth- 
ing at the mouth and proclaiming the whole 
proceeding to be a capitalistic conspiracy,” 
The Press says: “We imagine it will not be 
long before the ill-advized labor delegates dis- 
cover that, while they have succeeded in doing 
no service to the prisoners which the courts 
are not ready to perform, they have put or- 
ganized labor in a sorry light by making their 
championship of the McNamaras seem more 
like defense of dynamiting than natural sym- 
pathy for fellow leaders in distress. Los 
Angeles, The Press admits, is perhaps the 
last place where the men can get a fair trial, 
being “a hotbed of prejudice in the warfare 
between unionists and employers.” 


WOODROW WILSON’S PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS 











Copyright by Paul Thompson 
THE NEW KEEPER OF THE WAR DOGS 


He prosecuted the Sugar Trust, he was candidate for 
governor of New York, he is now Taft’s secretary of 
war, in place of Dickinson, who resigned last. month for 
strictly private reasons. Henry L. Stimson is counted a 
Roosevelt man. He and his wife are here shown in their 
country home, before the call to Washington came. 


EEPING an eye on the professor 
seems to be one of the chief polit- 
ical occupations of the country these 
days. The professor is Dr. Wood- 

row Wilson, and there is no one man, except 
President Taft alone, who has been the theme 
of more editorials or had his name in more 
headlines during the last few weeks. With 
the exception of Ex-Governor Pennypacker, 
of Pennsylvania, who calls him “a charlatan,” 
and the New York Sun, which calls him “an 
attitudinizer,” and Chairman Nugent of the 
Democratic State Committee of New Jersey, 
who recently called him “no gentleman,” the 
public references to Governor Wilson have 
almost invariably been taking the form and 
nature of complimentary bouquets. They 
have come alike from Republican papers, 
which speak of his record as “surprizing,” 
and Democratic papers, which speak of it as 
“inspiring.” Usually there is a very plain 
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allusion at the end of the Democratic edi- 
torials to a house in Washington that is white. 
But the best evidence that a man is being 
taken seriously as a presidential possibility 
does not lie in flattering allusions of this kind 
so much as in assaults upon his public record, 
his personal character and the integrity of his 
ancestors. Dr. Wilson can show but little 
evidence of this latter sort as yet. But there 
is some. The most adequate and soul-satis- 
fying comes from Judge Pennypacker, who 
says: “I think Wilson is very much of a 
charlatan, and will soon be found out. He 
talked against bossism and at once became the 
most arrogant boss of all when he got to be 
governor. He was a failure as a university 
president, and his writings will not bear 
critical literary examination. Now he is ‘gali- 
vanting’ around the country talking all man- 
ner of nonsense.” After that no one can deny 
that Dr. Wilson is really in politics. 





AFtEs less than four months in the guber- 
natorial office in New Jersey, Governor 
Wilson started last month on a speaking tour 
through the West, including Missouri, Colo- 
rado, California, Oregon, Washington, Min- 
nesota and Illinois. But not on a political 
tour—perish the thought! One would think, 
on looking over his itinerary, that it was a 
President of Princeton making an official 
trip. At Denver the Princeton Club received 
him, at Los Angeles another Princeton Club, 
at San Francisco the Princeton, Harvard and 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON 
—Handy in Duluth News-Tribune 
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Yale Clubs dined him, at Berkeley the Uni- 
versity of California took charge of him, 
at Portland and Seattle more Princeton Clubs 
were in evidence. But all this academic greet- 
ing could not conceal the political cloud of 
glory that trailed behind him from the three 
and a half months that comprize his entire 
political record so far. “He has changed the 
very foundations of legislation in the State 
of New Jersey,” says the Louisville Post (Re- 
publican). “We think it the literal truth,” 
remarks the New York Evening Post (Inde- 
pendent), “to say that no man in public life 
ever mated performance to promise better 
than Governor Wilson.” “The story of the 
career of Dr. Woodrow Wilson,” says the 
Baltimore Sun (Democratic), “from the day 
he accepted the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of New Jersey down to the present 
time, is one of the most remarkable, the most 
interesting and inspiring chapters in the his- 
tory of American politics. It hardly has a 
parallel.” 


OT one or two, but many papers regard 
Governor Wilson as more likely than 

any other man to be chosen by the Demo- 
cratic party as its standard-bearer next year. 
“It is not at all strange,” thinks the Phila- 
delphia Record, “that practical politicians, 
always on the lookout for promising presi- 
dential timber, are carefully weighing and 
watching the progress of a daring leader who 
leads and compels contemporary admiration 
both in his own party and the opposition.” 
The Bosten Transcript (Rep.) sees in his 
western tour “nothing more nor less than a 
swinging around the circle with an eye single 
to the nominating convention next year,” and 
it thinks his chances of winning the prize ex- 
cellent. It says: “His career at Trenton has 
been not only successful, but sensational and 
spectacular. He is also a powerful ‘spell- 
binder.’ It is such dashing qualities that 
attract the multitude, and there seems little 
doubt that if Wilson, by the advocacy of the 
rather radical measures with which Bryanism 
is identified, can attract to himself such men 
as Bryan, his success in the nomination con- 
test next year is sure—provided always that 
Mr. Bryan does not want the prize himself.” 


[N ADDITION to securing enthusiastic en- 

dorsement from such conservative papers 
as the Baltimore Sun, the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch (which hails him as “the next presi- 
dent”), the New York Times (“what his 
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PUZZLE PICTURE—WHO LEADS THE WORLD? 


triumph,” it says, “implies and portends for 
the future is sufficiently obvious”), and the 
Birmingham Age-Herald (“he is a strong man 
who does things, and that is the kind of a man 
that all sections are looking for”), Governor 
Wilson has received eulogies almost equally 
hearty from the radical Democrats. Mr. 
Bryan, at a dinner in Burlington, remarked: 
“Our hopes in the West are raised by Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s record.” Mr. Hearst’s papers 
are treating him cordially. Referring to his 
message in favor of the commission form of 
city government and the initiative, referendum 
and recall, the New York American says that 
he “preaches the doctrine of this newspaper 
in a manner compendious and pointed enough 
to satisfy the standards both of sound states- 
manship and good journalism.” The Spring- 
field Republican thinks all this is very signifi- 
cant. “Democrats everywhere,” it says, “es- 
pecially if he continues to meet expectations, 
may soon begin to see in the New Jersey 
governor the best of mediators between the 
conservative and radical wings of their party, 
and the most acute and at the same time the 
most profound interpreter of present-day 
Democratic principles and ideals.” If there 
is any man in the country who threatens the 
supremacy of Mr. Bryan in the national coun- 
cils of the Democratic party, it is, in the opin- 
ion of the New York Press, Woodrow Wilson. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal 


HE views of Governor Wilson on those 
national questions that have aroused bit- 
ter discussions in the past are not particularly 
well known. Being a new man in the political 
arena, he has not been identified with either 
faction of his party, and the issues on which 
he has announced himself most clearly and 
specifically are state rather than national 
issues. Thus in a speech in Norfolk he said: 
“For twenty years I preached to the students 
of Princeton that the referendum and recall 
were bosh. I have since investigated, and I 
want to apologize to those students.” He does 
not, however, believe in applying the recall to 
judges, for: “Judges are not lawmakers, they 
are not administrators. To apply to them the 
principle of the recall is to set up the idea 
that the determination of what the law is 
must respond to popular impulse.” In a 
speech in New York City he declared that he 
did not “care a peppercorn” whether a man is 
a nominal Democrat or a nominal Republi- 
can. All he cares for is whether he is a pro- 
gressive or a reactionary, for “that is the only 
distinction I admit in politics.” In Kansas 
City he added to this the following description 
of the situation: 


“What we are’ witnessing now is not so much 
a conflict of parties as a contest of ideals, a 
struggle between those who, because they do not 
understand what is happening, blindly hold on to 
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what is, and those who, because they do not see 
the real questions of the present and of the 
future in a clear, revealing light, know there 
must be sober change, know that progress, none 
the less active and determined because it is sober 
and just, is necessary for the maintenance of our 
institutions and the rectification of our life.” 


This is not as definite as it might be; yet 
the Louisville Post enthusiastically calls it 
“The one clear note that sounds from the 
camp of party leaders calling themselves 
Democrats at this time.” 


R. WILSON, in an address in Indianap- 
olis, several weeks ago, dwelt upon the 
necessity of our stating our political creeds in 
the concrete, not in the abstract, and there- 
upon proceeded to state his own: 


“We say that we are against privilege and 
for the rights of the people, but privilege has 
worn many forms. What is the especial form 
of privilege we now fight? ... By privilege, as 
we now fight it, we mean control of the law, of 
legislation and of adjudication, by organizations 
which do not represent the people, by means which 
are private and selfish and worthy of all con- 
demnation. We mean specifically the conduct of 
our affairs and the shaping of our legislation in 
the interest of special bodies of capital and those 
who organize their use. We mean the alliance 
for this purpose of political machines with the 
captains of organized industry. We mean the 
exploitation of the people by legal and political 
means. We have seen our governments under 
these influences cease to be representative govern- 
ments, cease to be governments representative of 
the people and become governments representa- 
tive of the special interests, controlled by ma- 
chines which in their turn are not controlled by 
the people.” 


Later on in the same speech Dr. Wilson 
makes one application to recent specific legis- 
lation, referring to “the outrageous Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law” and the covert phrases and 
concealed meanings imported into it. He 
concludes with the following peroration: 


“The Democratic party is the party of hope 
because it is the free and disentangled party. 
We haven’t made any embarrassing promises; we 
haven’t made any entangling alliances; we are 
ready to go in any direction that we want to go, 
and we want to go in the direction of the light. 
We have seen the light and we have seen the 
growing dawn of a new day; our faces are alight 
with the reflection from that kindling sky. We 
know that there are steep and rugged paths ahead 
of us, but we have the blood, the full blood and 
the hope of youth in us, we have the confidence 
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that the people believe in us, and are going to 
support us, and we shall struggle up those 
heights to the levels and until tableland after 
tableland has lifted up above the noisome plain 
and we have carried man another stage forward 
in that great progress of humanity in whose 
cause America was set up.” 
* 
+ + 


66 HAVE the opinion and judgment of 
the court in Number 358,” said Chief 
Justice White, and everybody within 
hearing became at once a rapt listener. 

For “Number 358” was the case of the Stand- 

ard Oil Company, and the case of that com- 

pany has come to be generally regarded as 
the case of our whole system of industrial 
organization to-day. Two things the Supreme 

Court thereupon proceeded to do. First, it 

ordered a dissolution, within six months, of 

the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
which is the “holding company” that binds 
together all the branch corporations of the 

Standard Oil. Second, it gave an interpreta- 

tion of the Sherman anti-trust law that is a 

practical reversal of previous interpretations, 

and which for the future hangs upon one 
word—the word “reasonable’—the fate of 
every great interstate corporation between the 
two seas. If the restraint of trade that results 
from the operations of such a corporation 
shall be adjudged “reasonable” by the courts, 
the corporation has a legal right to continue 
those operations. If the restraint of trade is 

“unreasonable,” the corporation is_ illegal. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is that the 

Standard Oil Company is guilty of an un- 

reasonable restraint of trade. It must dissolve. 

On that point the Court was unanimous. 








()= company must dissolve out of thirty- 
four that constitute the real Standard 
Oil Company. The other thirty-three com- 
panies may continue to do business. They 
may continue, moreover, “to make normal 
contracts or agreements” among themselves; 
but the holding company which holds their 
stock and by which the operation of their 
business is placed in the controlling hands 
of nine men, is ordered out of existence, and 
the companies are forbidden, “by any device 
whatever recreating directly or indirectly the 
illegal combination.” What this decree 
means, according to the editorial opinion of 
the New York Times—and, we might add, of 
the press in general—is not that the Standard 
Oil is to be deprived of any of its property, 
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but simply that there must be “a change in 
the form of the certificate or title under which 
the property is held.” To what extent this 
will compel a change in business operations is 
yet to be determined. What the general coun- 
sel of the company in Chicago, Alfred D. 
Eddy, says, is: “The Standard Oil Company 
will be able to go forward with a certainty 
and a precision that it has not known for 
many years.” It has for two years been get- 
ting into line for this decree by increasing the 
capital stock of the branch organizations. 


ORE important than the decree itself— 
which pertains to but one “trust”—is 

the new interpretation of the Sherman Law— 
which pertains to all the “trusts.” In the case 
of the Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 
several vears ago, the Court decided, Judge 
Peckham rendering the decision, as follows: 


“When, therefore, the body of the act [the 
‘Sherman Law’] pronounces as illegal every con- 
tract or combination in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States, etc., the plain 
and ordinary meaning of such language is not 
limited to that kind of contract alone which is 
in unreasonable restraint of trade, but all con- 
tracts are included in such language, and no ex- 
ception or limitation can be added without plac- 
ing in the act that which has been omitted by 
Congress.” 


Chief Justice White makes an elaborate and 
acute—and unconvincing—effort to harmonize 
this dictum with the present opinion, which is 
as follows: 


“The merely generic enumeration which the 
statute makes of the acts to which it refers and 
the absence of any definition of restraint of trade 
as used in the statute leaves room for but one 
conclusion, which is that it was expressly de- 
signed not to unduly limit the application of the 
act by precise definition, but while clearly fixing 
a standard, that is, by defining the ulterior boun- 
daries which could not be transgressed with im- 
punity, to leave it to be determined by the light 
of reason, guided by the principles of law and 
the duty to apply and enforce the public policy 
embodied in the statute, in every given case 
whether any particular act or contract was within 
the contemplation of the statute.” 


From this interpretation Justice Harlan 
was alone in dissenting. : 


4 Nae reading of the law itself, Judge Har- 
lan holds, is plain. It reads: “Every 
contract combination in the form of trust or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with foreign na- 
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tions, is hereby declared to be illegal.” If this 
law is to be amended, says Judge Harlan, “Con- 
gress is the body to amend it and not the court 
by a process of judicial legislation wholly un- 
justifiable.” The Judge continued earnestly: 


“The most alarming tendency of this age, in 
my judgment, so far as institutions are concerned, 
is the tendency of judicial delay. When men of 
vast interests are concerned and cannot get the 
law-making power to enact legislation they de- 
sire they bring up some case in an attempt to 
have the Constitution or the statutes construed 
to mean what they want them to mean... . Now 
the court in the opinion in this case says that 
this act of Congress applies to only those con- 
tracts in restraint of trade which are unreason- 
able. That is what the combinations said fifteen 
years ago.... 

“If there is any feature in our Governmental 
system that is now among the nations of the 
earth, it is that provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution which divides the departments of govern- 
ment among three co-ordinate branches—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial; and neither branch 
has the right to encroach upon the domain of the 
other. Practically the decision of to-day—I do 
not mean the judgment, but parts of the opinion 
—are to the effect practically that the courts may, 
by mere judicial construction, amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States or an act of Congress. 
That, it strikes me, is mischievous; and that is the 
part of the opinion that I especially object to.” 


|S peated year the effort has been made to 

have Congress amend the law by inserting 
the word “unreasonable” before the phrase 
“restraint of trade.” President Taft himself at 
one time urged it, but changed his mind, ap- 
parently in the expectation that the Supreme 
Court would, by some such construction of 
the law as is now made, render an amendment 
unnecessary. His expectation has been ful- 
filled. Attorney-General Wickersham  con- 
siders that on every point contended for the 
Government has been victorious. But the “in- 
surgent” Republicans 2nd many Democrats 
are already considering an amendment to the 
law that will make the new interpretation im- 
possible. Senator Culberson regards the de- 
cision as “an unfortunate one for the coun- 
try.” Senator La Follette regards it as “a 
very dangerous decision.” “I fear,” he says, 
“that the court has done just what the trusts 
have wanted it to do and what Congress has 
steadfastly refused to do.” The course of the 
stock market immediately following the deci- 
sion indicated that Senator La Follette’s view 
was correct in one respect at least. Prices of 
stocks immediately began to shoot upward. 
































GETTING THERE 
—wW. A. Rogers in New York Herald 
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TAFT: “I NEVER KNEW HE WAS SO GENTLE!” 


—Donahy in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


HERE are several bridges yet to be 

{ crossed before reciprocity with Can- 
ada becomes a fixed fact. The action 

of the Senate is yet uncertain and 

will probably remain so until the final vote is 
actually recorded. Then the opposition in 
Canada has assumed unexpected proportions. 
The legislatures of Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and British Columbia have passed 
resolutions strongly disapproving the agree- 
ment. By a vote of 302 to 13 the Toronto 
Board of Trade has condemned it, and boards 
in Montreal and Winnipeg have followed suit. 
But if the agreement passes the U. S. Senate 
and the Canadian Parliament, there is another 
bridge to cross. It will be challenged before 
our courts as an unconstitutional enactment, 
and the Supreme Court will have to say the 
final word. The protective interests have 
given warning that such challenge will be 
made. Congressman John Dalzell, in the de- 
bate in the House, said: “Should the pending 
bill be passed by a majority of the votes of 
both Houses, you will have as the result only 








DALZELL’S CHALLENGE 






the unauthorized legislative indorsement of 
an unauthorized Executive act, and I appre- 
hend that the constitutional powers of the 
House and the constitutional power of the 
f Executive are not beyond the power of judi- 
cial definition.” And there was loud applause 




















F on the Republican side. 
5 lee point of this objection was not left a 
' doubtful. The federal Constitution pro- a 
} ‘vides that “all bills for raising revenue shall er 
: originate in the House of Representatives.” 
The power to originate revenue measures in- 
; cludes, so runs the argument, the power to 
: choose the subjects of taxation and to name 


the rate of tax. In the reciprocity agreement, 
the President and the Canadian commission- 
ers, said Mr. Dalzell, have selected the objects 
of taxation and the rates of tax, and the 
House “can not dot aniorcrossat.” “In all 
its history,” continued Mr. Dalzell, “the 
! House of Representatives never before knew 
so humiliating a day as this, called upon as ANOTHER GOOD REASON FOR RECIPROCITY 
it is to renounce its constitutional preroga- —Hoffman in Columbus, O., News 
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tive and register an executive decree.” This 
reciprocity agreement, it must be remembered, 
was not negotiated as a treaty. If it had 
been, it would require the approval of the 
Senate by a two-thirds vote. The President’s 
treaty-making power does not, therefore, have 
anything to do with the case. “Whence 
comes,” demanded Mr. Dalzell, “the constitu- 
tional power of the President, let me ask, to 
make an agreement with a foreign nation 
which shall revise our revenue laws? And 
whence comes the power of the House of 
Representatives to approve such an agree- 
ment, in bulk, without exercizing its right of 
judgment and of amendment, unless it re- 
nounces its constitutional prerogative to in- 
augurate revenue measures ?” 


UST one week later, President Taft made 
an earnest address in New York in de- 
fense of the agreement, but paying no atten- 
tion whatever to Mr. Dalzell’s impassioned 
charge that he had exceeded his constitutional 
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powers in negotiating such an agreement. The 
President repeated the arguments already made 
by him and closed with a warning that it is a 
case of now or never. He said: 


“T have said that this was a critical time in the 
solution of the question of reciprocity. It is criti- 
cal because unless it is now decided favorably 
to reciprocity it is exceedingly probable that no 
such opportunity will ever again come to the 
United States. The forces which are at work 
in England and Canada to separate her by a 
Chinese wall from the United States and to make 
her part of an imperial commercial band, reach- 
ing from England around the world to England 
again, by a system of preferential tariffs, will 
derive an impetus from the rejection of this 
treaty, and if we would have reciprocity, with all 
the advantages that I have described and that I 
earnestly and sincerely believe will follow its 
adoption, we must take it now or give it up for- 


The talk of annexation of Canada, he said, 
is “bosh” and should be treated as a platform 
joke that should not enter into the considera- 
tion of serious men. The London Morning 
Post, however, refuses to be pacified. It sees 
President Taft already making preparations to 
annex the Dominion and even now “creating a 
naval force on the Great Lakes amply suffi- 
cient for the work it would have to do and 
which is a standing menace to the independ- 
ence of Canada!” At last, says the New York 
World, commenting on this, Mr. Taft’s action 
in ordering our warships and troops to Mex- 
ico is explained. “The passage of the Reci- 
procity bill by Congress will be the signal for 
the squadron of cruisers in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to strike either at Winnipeg or Medicine 
Hat and for Gen. Carter to lead the regiments 
at San Antonio in a midnight dash on Lab- 
rador.” 


BAR GREY, the governor-general of Can- 

ada, returned to Ottawa a few weeks 
ago in some haste owing to the deiicate situa- 
tion in parliament occasioned by the reci- 
procity negotiations with the United States. 
Political events in Canada, if the Toronto 
Globe be well informed, are rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis. Rumors that a dissolution of 
the Dominion parliament may occur any day 
reached London simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement that Sir Wilfrid Laurier may not 
attend the coronation unless the reciprocity 
bill be passed. “It is merely a question,” says 
the London Standard, whose correspondent at 
Ottawa is in close touch with events, “whether 
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the Canadian Prime Minister will 
appeal to the country now or in 
the autumn.” Sir Wilfrid is 
resumed by this unfriendly ob- 
server to suspect that his pros- 
pects of carrying the constituen- 
cies are not bright, notwithstand- 
ing the claims made by the min- 
isterial press of the Dominion. 
“The real intention of the United 
States in pressing the reciprocity 
greement,” says the London 
laily, “no longer admits of dis- 
cuise.” In the sentences quoted 
‘rom Mr. Taft’s speech, which 
have aroused British unionists 
ind imperialists, the President 
expressed his “dread’—the word 
is that of the London Standard 
lest Canada prefer a tariff 
treaty with Britain to one with 
the United States. Prime Minis- 
ter Asquith had his attention 
drawn in the House of Commons 
at London to the cabled reports 
of the President’s speech. 


MID much of  oppasition 

laughter in the Commons, 
Prime Minister Asquith declined! 
to be drawn into any discussion 
of so burning a theme as that of 
reciprocity between the United 
States and Canada. London 
dailies decline to follow that ex- 
ample. They wrangle fiercely 
over the blow to the empire, as 
the London Standard deems it, 
or the blessing to international 


. a eee P ‘“‘We demand a reduction of the tariff 
trade, as it seems to The West- on the necessities of life so that the 


Wilfrid people will not suffer.” 
—E. W. Kemble in Harper’s Weekly. 


minster Gasctte. Sir 
Laurier, according to the former, 
confronted with the necessity of 
staying in Canada to force the passage 
of American reciprocity or of proceeding to 
London to attend the imperial conference, has 
apparently decided that his presence is required 
in the Dominion. The more closely President 
Taft’s speech of the other day on the topic is 
studied in London, the more important it ap- 
pears to opposition organs like The Standard. 
“It is not too much to say,” thinks this paper, 
“that it has completely altered the situation 
with regard to Canadian reciprocity. If Mr. 
Taft had desired to urge patriotic Canadians 
to oppose the agreement to the full extent of 
their powers, he could hardly have spoken 
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THE INSURGENT SENATOR 
1910 1911 
“Reciprocity? Rats! Some peo- 
ple may want cheaper eggs anc 
such stuff, but my people don’t; 
they raise them.” 


otherwise.” Something to the same purpose 
is said in many opposition organs throughout 
the Dominion. 


PROTESTS against reciprocity between the 
Dominion and ourselves are made in 
some German newspapers. Pleas to the Berlin 
government to insist upon “the real fulfill- 
ment” of the American promises of most- 
favored-nation treatment are made by the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. That powerful organ of 
the commercial interests of the German Em- 
pire accuses the Washington government of 
shifting its ground to suit its own purposes 
















and of violating last year’s agreement with 
Germany by the reciprocity pact with Canada. 
It argues that the present American definition 
of most-favored-nation treatment, as uncon- 
cerned with privileges which a third state se- 
cures through special concessions, is untenable. 
It points out that during the tariff negotia- 
tions of the winter before last, our govern- 
ment expressly insisted upon getting the whole 
German conventional tariff in return for the 
United States minimum tariff and refused to 
set specified American concessions off against 
specified German concessions. Germany then 
pointed out that upon the American principle 
of “concessions only for counter-concessions,” 
the United States could not ask anything bet- 
ter than the conventional duties it had hitherto 
enjoyed. That was because the Payne mini- 
mum tariff was less favorable to German im- 
ports than the Dingley tariff. The United 
States got its way and secured most-favored- 
nation treatment as that term is understood in 
Europe. “It is intolerable,” says the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, “that America should for dec- 
ades cling to her own conception of most- 
favored-nation treatment, abandon it in IgIo, 
because the other conception is more profitable, 
and now in IgIi revert to the old point of 
view, just as if nothing had happened.” 


* 
* 7 


7 7 OU may be surprized to hear it, but 
in a few months’ time a new polit- 
ical issue is very likely to be 

looming on the horizon that will 
dwarf all other issues now in sight. It will 
arise from the attempt to create a new finan- 
cial institution in this country to be known 
as the Reserve Association of America. Its 
enemies will not call it that. They will call 
it “the Money Trust of America.” Ex-Sena- 
tor Aldrich is its architect. The National 

Monetary Commission will probably be its 

sponsor. The American Bankers’ Association 

has already practically decided to endorse it. 

The National Board of Trade is decidedly 

favorable tu it. The opposition to it has 

hardly as yet begun; but the lines on which 
it will develop have already been made clear 
and they are lines that have never failed to 
arouse and inflame the passions of the Amer- 
ican people. Our history is full of instances. 

The contest between Hamilton and Jefferson 

was one of them. The desperate conflict be- 

tween Andrew Jackson and the United States 

Bank was another. The strife over the re- 

sumption of specie payments was a third. The 
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free-silver controversy. was a fourth. The 
next one is now in the incubator. It will 
be hatched December 4 if the incubator works 
according to the program. 


"THE plan has as yet been submitted only 

in outline. The Monetary Commission, 
which has been in existence one and one-half 
years, has not yet acted on the plan; but when 
its chairman, Mr. Aldrich, presented it a few 
weeks ago, it is said that “a somewhat unexpect- 
ed unanimity of opinion” prevailed in its favor, 
even the Democratic members, from whom 
opposition was expected, manifesting “cordial 
approval.” To bring the subject into general 
discussion a series of public hearings has been 
planned for various parts of the country. The 
Commission is expecting to make its long- 
deferred report at the opening of the regular 
session of Congress next December; but just 
to make sure, Senator Cummins is pushing a 
bill calling for the report December 4 and 
providing for the discharge of the committee, 
which is costing $100,000 a year, at that date. 
The plan as developed so far is pronounced 
by A. Platt Andrews, first assistant secretary 
of the treasury, “the most profound and com- 
prehensive attempt, at constructive legislation 
which the country has witnessed since the 
days of Hamilton.” But Leslie M. Shaw, ex- 
secretary of the treasury, declares that such 
an institution as the plan provides for, what- 
ever its name, “puts the business of the United 
States of America absolutely and irretrievably 
in the hands of Wall Street.” 


HERE is the plan in brief. Not less than 

ten national banks in the same locality, 
with an aggregate capital of not less than five 
million dollars, may form a “local associa- 
tion.” The country is divided into fifteen dis- 
tricts and the local associations of any one 
district will constitute a “branch reserve.” 
The fifteen “branch reserves” will be branches 
of the Reserve Association, to be located in 
Washington, which is to be “the principal 
fiscal agent of the government of the United 
States.” This central body, which Moody's 
Magazine declares would soon become “more 
powerful than the government,” is to be ad- 
ministered by a board of forty-five directors. 
Six of these shall represent the federal gov- 
ernment: the governor of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation and two deputy governors (to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States), 
the secretary of the treasury, the secretary of 
commerce and labor and the controller of the 
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currency. Fifteen of the board of directors 
shall be chosen, one each, by the directors of 
the fifteen branch reserves. Twelve other 
directors of the central body shall also be 
chosen by the branch reserves indirectly. 
That is, each branch reserve shall elect one 
voting representative. These fifteen voting 
representatives shall then elect twelve direc- 
tors of the central body, each voting represent- 
ative casting as many votes as the branch re- 
serve he represents has shares in the Reserve 
Association. The remaining twelve directors 
of the Association are to be selected by the 
thirty-three directors thus provided for, and 
they shall not be bank officers (they may be 
bank directors), but representatives of “the 
industrial, commercial, agricultural and other 
interests of the country.” The stockholders of 
the Association shall consist entirely of na- 
tional banks. No one else can hold stock in it. 


HAT is the cocoanut shell. Now for the 
meat in it. The entire cash balance of 
the federal government and all its receipts 
shall be deposited in this Reserve Associa- 
tion. (No interest is to be paid on deposits.) 
All the disbursements of the government shall 
be made through the same body. It shall also 
have the sole power to issue notes which shall 
be legal tender for all classes of debts and 
obligations, excepting only such obligations of 
the federal government as are by their terms 
specifically payable in gold. Provision is 
made for calling in and retiring all the bank- 
notes now in circulation, which will be re- 
placed with the notes of the Reserve Associa- 
tion. All the notes issued by the Association 
shall be covered to the extent of at least one- 
third “by gold or other lawful money” and 
the other two-thirds either by U. S. bonds or 
bankable commercial paper. The Association 
is to have power to purchase from its deposi- 
tors and to sell bills of exchange payable in 
foreign countries, and to establish and main- 
tain banking agencies in foreign countries to 
purchase and sell bills of exchange payable 
in this country. It shall have power, also, to 
deal in gold coin or bullion at home and 
abroad and to contract for loans of gold. 
These three classes of power—to be the sole 
depository and fiscal agent for the govern- 
ment, to issue the entire legal currency of 
the country and to carry on the nation’s for- 
eign financial transactions—are of tremen- 
dous importance. But there is one other 
power which, perhaps, would prove still more 
important. 
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T= ‘other power is outlined in the fol- 

lowing words: “The rate of discount of 
the Reserve Association, which shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States, shall be 
fixed from time to time by the executive com- 
mittee and duly published.” The great imno- 
vations in the operations of the Association 
will be this regulation of the discount rate 
on commercial paper in all parts of the 
United States, the issue of legal tender ‘notes 
based in large part upon such paper, and a 
limited power to expand and contract the 
volume of the currency. Under this system, a 
merchant wishing to borrow money from a 
bank or to have bills discounted: will go. to 
one of the banks in his local association. If 
the bank is short of money it may still :oblige 
him by endorsing his paper (if it matures in 
twenty-eight days) and having the Reserve 
Association in Washington rediscount it... If 
the paper is a ninety-day paper the local asso- 
ciation must endorse it before the Reserve 
Association will rediscount it. Or, if the 
merchant prefers, he may follow the plan that 
prevails in Europe of “drawing a bill,” or a 
draft, on his bank, the bank or the local asso- 
ciation accepts it, and the merchant may then 
presumably readily sell it to anybody that is 
willing to buy it with the assurance that the 
Reserve Association will cash it when called 
on. National banks: are now forbidden to 
accept any bills payable at a future date. They 
will be allowed to under the new plan, and 
this and the power to purchase bills: of ex- 
change are regarded by Mr. Aldrich himself 
as “among the most important if not the most 
important features of: the whale system.” If 
the Commission is aided to establish this sys- 
tem, Mr. Aldrich believes that, this ‘country 
will soon become “the leading -financial- power 
of the world.” +. . 


A? who, ‘we hear. or seem to hear many 

voices asking at, this point, is to receive 
the profits from this mighty. Reserve Associa- 
tion? Mr. Aldrich was careful to answer that 
question before he answered any others. 
After All’ expenses and ‘taxes; are ‘paid, the 
stockholders (that is} ‘the national banks in 
the Association, for ‘nobody’ else ‘can ‘hold 
stock) are’ to receive 4 four per cent. ‘dividend. 
Beyond that ‘the earnings shall be divided as 
follows; one-half shali- go to a surplus, one- 
fourth, to the United. Stafes government, ‘and 
one- fourth, to the stockholders -untit they: re- 
ceive: one -per -cent.. additional dividend. on 
their stock. After the stockholders get five 
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per cent. altogether they can receive no more. 
Then one-half the earnings go to the surplus 
and one-half to the government, until the 
surplus is equal to twenty per cent. of the 
paid-in capital. After that all the earnings 
go to the government. This part of the plan 
is one feature against which no voice of 
criticism has been raised. It is not the dis- 
position of earnings, but the consolidation of 
power that has excited such alarm as has so 
far found expression. For the principle un- 
derlying the plan is one that has never failed 
to throw a considerable body of American 
citizens into convulsions whenever enunciated. 
Mr. Aldrich expresses it thus: “I think the 
conviction is becoming stronger and stronger 
here, as it is a positive conviction in every 
other country, that sovereign power itself 
cannot be trusted with the issue of currency 
directly.” We can almost write the speech 
which Mr. Bryan will probably make on that 
as a text when the time comes! 


HERE is, however, one weakness in the 
plan viewed simply as a consolidation of 
financial power. There are—or were on June 
30—7,145 national banks in the country with 
deposits amounting to $7,257,000,000. ' Prac- 
tically all these will be eligible as members of 
the Reserve Association. But there are also 
15,950 State banking institutions, with de- 
posits aggregating $10,321,000,000. The plan 
as outlined makes no provision for including 
these. That some provision of the sort must 
be made seems obvious to many who endorse 
the scheme as a whole. Thus James B. For- 
gan, president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, in an address last month before the 
American Bankers’ Association, commended 
the Aldrich plan “without hesitation,” but 
acknowledged that the problem yet to be 
solved is “how to extend to the State banks 
and to the trust companies doing a banking 
_business the privilege of membership in the 
local associations.” He put the case as fol- 
lows: 


“That these state institutions must in some 
way participate on equal terms with the national 
banks in all the benefits of the proposed plan 
seems to me inevitable. Unless they do, the de- 
fects in our banking methods, which are as 
germane to state as they are to national banks, 
will continue to exist among the great majority 
of our banking institutions. There is no greater 


solidarity in the one class than in the other. In 
times of financial stress state banks participate 
with the national banks in the struggle for cash 
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reserves. It would be ideal to have the banking 
business of the country all done under one na- 
tional system. So long as we have forty-six 
states, however, with the right to enfranchize 
their own banks, to regulate them under their 
own jurisdiction and to make their own banking 
laws, it will not, I fear, be practical to bring the 
state institutions, or any considerable number of 
them, into a national system.” 


If this problem has not been solved, Mr. 
Aldrich has at least included a provision that 
seems designed to reduce the size of the prob- 
lem. He provides for two new classes of na- 
tional banks. One is to “exercize all the 
functions and have all the privileges” of trust 
companies. The other class is to have sav- 
ings departments and to make properly se- 
cured loans on real estate. It is just possible, 
with such rivals to be apprehended, most of 
the trust companies and State banks would be 
glad to reorganize as national banks and thus 
get into the Reserve Association. The con- 
solidation would then be fairly complete. Mr. 
Aldrich himself, however, has recently ex- 
pressed some doubt as to this feature of his 
plan and may withdraw it. In which case 
the problem as stated by Mr. Forgan remains 
unsolved. 


MONG the bankers who endorse the 
Aldrich plan more or less comprehen- 
sively are Lyman J. Gage, ex-secretary of the 
treasury (the “federated idea” especially ap- 
peals to him); H. P. Davison, one of J. P. 
Morgan’s partners (“it would give mobility to 
some thirteen or fourteen hundred millions of 
dollars now lying idle in bank vaults”); Paul 
M. Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York (“it will render commercial paper a 
quick asset in the future”); Francis B. Sears, 
vice-president of the National Shawmut bank, 
of Boston; Isaac W. Hellman, president of 
the Nevada National Bank; William H. 
Crocker, president of the Crocker National 
Bank, of San Francisco; James B. Forgan, 
president of the First National of Chicago; 
and Frank Vanderlip, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York. A writer in the 
Bache Review, Mr. Cornwell, hails the plan 
as “the first streak of real dawn in the black 
monetary night fifty years long,” and adds: 
“Here is a twisting together of the weak 
strands of our banking system into a multi- 
tude of strong ropes; and by further com- 
binations, uniting them in one central execu- 
tive, a network of great power and efficiency 
may be evolved, welding together in harmony 
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WALL STREET AND THE 


every banking interest in the country.” 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, fears the plan would prove “cumber- 
some in large centers.” It is Leslie M. Shaw, 
himself a banker, who has made a frontal 
attack upon the plan as a whole. 


66 PIRATE ship,” remarks Ex-Secretary 

Shaw, “would be just as dangerous 
tho sailing under false colors.” The Aldrich 
plan is “the same central bank scheme which 
he and all the interests have favored for 
years.” It is newly christened, that is all. 
“Is any one,” asks Mr. haw, “credulous 
enough to suppose that Wall Street will be 
unable to control each and all of the fifteen 
groups? Country banks will send proxies to 
their city correspondents, and there is not a 
city of any magnitude in the United States 
but contains one or more institutions con- 
trolled by Wall Street.” The directors will 
thus be elected. by the “interests,” and even if 
the President finds a big enough man outside 
of Wall Street for governor of the Associa- 
tion, who knows how long he will keep free 
from alliances with the Wall Street crowd? 
A steel plant is being built at Seattle. Sup- 
pose it develops into a rival of the “steel 
trust.” Who doubts that its paper will be 
very good at all the banks of the Reserve 
Association until some day, when it is a little 
extended, at a critical time, its paper will 
become suddenly as unacceptable as that of 
the Tennessee Iron and Coal Company was in 
1907? “History will repeat itself, and another 
possible competitor will be absorbed.” Mr. 
Shaw concludes: “Such an institution can fix 
the price of cotton, wheat, and every other 
product. It can encourage the banks to loan 
15 cents per pound on cotton or discourage 
their loaning more than 7 cents. It can 
establish or ruin the eredit of any individual 
or corporation dependent upon credit. Such 
an institution, whatever its name, puts the 
business of the United States of America ab- 
solutely and irretrievably in the hands of 
Wall Street.” 


UCH is Ex-Secretary Shaw’s sweeping 

indictment of the proposed institution. 

Moody’s Magazine—a financial periodical of 
good standing—agrees with him. It says: 


“Tf such an institution were established it would 
absolutely control American commerce as well 
as all our banking and insurance operations, If 
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it were established and controlled by one or two 
financial interests, as it assuredly would be, it 
would be more powerful than the Government. 
Consequently, when its bad effects upon the pub- 
lic welfare were demonstrated, how could they be 
overcome? It, therefore, seems that the pro- 
posed remedy for our currency troubles is likely 
to induce far greater disorders in the financial 
world than have hitherto been anticipated.” 


A writer in Thomas Gibson’s Weckly Mar- 
ket Letter, Mr. David Ochs, after an elaborate 
analysis of the plan, concludes that, after all, 
it does not provide for elasticity of the al- 
ready existing volume of currency. The only 
provision is one for an emergency circulation 
such as is already provided for in the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill of 1908. It seems to Mr. Ochs 
as tho the whole plan had been put forward 
“merely to do something.” 


HE newspapers have been singularly 
cautious in discussing the plan during 

the months since Mr. Aldrich first outlined it 
to the public. Their utterances have been sin- 
gularly non-commital. Thus the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer thinks it entitled to “the most 
careful consideration” and “a searching ex- 
amination.” The Kansas City Times thinks it 
“furnishes a starting point for devizing a new 
rational and scientific system.” The Chicago 
Evening Post thinks it gives us “a better basis 
for currency reform than we might have 
hoped for.” The Louisville Post thinks that 
“the substance of this measure is what the 
necessities of commerce call for.” The New 
York Tribune thinks that the scheme is 
drafted “in the interesi of no group or sec- 
tion” and “deserves the fullest and fairest 
consideration.” The New York Evening Post 
speaks approvingly of the “purely democratic 
machinery” devized for the Reserve Associa- 
tion, and thinks that the plan “if perfected 
skilfully and scientifically” might accomplish 
good results. The New York Times is a little 
more outspoken. It applauds the plan “he- 
cause of its capacity, in principle, to dispense 
with financial demigods.” They thrive in 
times of panic while the men of moderate 
business thrive in times of peaceful finance. 
Under such a plan, ordinary business would 
pursue its way “less disturbed than now,” and 
the financial whales would have to prey on 
each other. All over the country the news- 
papers show this same cautious but not un- 
favorable disposition. The general verdict is, 
we must all talk it over carefully. But they 
do little talking. With one notable exception. 
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FEDERAL BREASTWORKS AT JUAREZ MANNED BY THE REVOLUTIONARY VICTORS 


The full details of this battle have yet to be given to the world. 


It ‘is said to have been one of the most extra- 


ordinary combats of modern times and in the brilliance of the individual fighting to merit a place in history beside 


some of the glorious struggles of antiquity. 


HAT one exception has been the Phila- 

delphia Telegraph. It has had a series 

of rather flaming editorials on the subject, 

each one more positive in its hostility than 

the others. Here is an extract which we take 
from the first editorial in the series: 
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—Macauley in New York World 


“The Federal revenues in 1910 amounted to 
$623,616,954 for imposts and internal taxes alone, 
and the postal receipts were $224,128,657. To this 
enormous aggregate must be added moneys de- 
rived from various other sources, including sales 
of public lands, fines, amercements and awards. 
And it is proposed to turn this over without com- 
pensation to private individuals who have already 
taken charge of a reserve of approximately $500,- 
000,000. No such shameful effort to entrench the 
money power was ever before even suggested.” 


The second editorial said: “The Association 
would not only regulate the rate of discount 
in this country, but it would regulate every- 
thing else, including Congresses, State Legis- 
latures, Presidents, and, in time, the Supreme 
Court itself. If the American people deter- 
mine to turn their Government over to a 
money oligarchy, they need not worry over 
the manner in which it will attend to mere 
details.” Another editorial dealt with the 
proposed authority to issue legal tender notes. 
“Fifteen years ago,” remarks The Telegraph, 
“there was a great outcry against the fifty- 
cent silver dollar. What is to be said of the 
paper dollar that costs less than fifty cents 
a pound? It is redeemable, of course, but 
with what? With the assets of the Associa- 
tion, which virtually include the assets of the 
United States Government, the people’s own 
funds.” And it concludes: “Is the United 
States to remain a government of sovereign 
Power, or shall it become a tributary of a 
central bank ?” 
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( of “General” 


ORFIRIO DIAZ placed his signature a 
few weeks ago to a formal renuncia- 
tion of the Presidency of Mexico 
and was persuaded at the last mo- 

ment from giving it to the world only by the 
urgent representations of the coterie of offi- 
cials by whom he is surrounded. This is the 
gist of many despatches to the French dailies 
which are just at present in close touch with 
things Mexican. The aged Diaz is understood 
abroad to have satisfied himself that his own 
elimination must precede any permanent es- 
tablishment of peace in his native land. It 
actually seems, from what the Paris Temps 
says, that he now greatly regrets his retention 
of power for so many years. In the light of 
recent events he perceives the injury this has 
done the republic not in the eyes of his coun- 
trymen, but in the eyes of the outside world. 
Nominally a republic, Mexico wears in the 
eyes of foreigners the aspect of a monarchy. 
To the native mind, without political tradi- 
tions, the subject presents itself in another 
guise. The peons and the poorer natives see 
in Diaz a father and a benefactor. The 
wealthy capitalists and mine-owners admire 
the man because of his ability to build a na- 
tion into a solvent fabric. The liberals of 
Mexico, however, and especially the intellec- 
tuals—who have increased during the last 
generation—are impatient for an ideal repub- 
lic. Diaz has not the slightest objection to 
a departure. His supporters dread his going. 


THE CRISIS IN MEXICO 


THE TERRIBLE INSTANT AT THE BATTLE BEFORE JUAREZ 


The woe in this division—for the insurrectos against Diaz use the ambitious term—are 











under the command 
Garibaldi, grandson of the Italian liberator and himself a liberator in a somewhat cosmopolitan sense. The 

ghting nearly cost Garibaldi his own life, it seems, and was fiercer and more fatal to the participants than any engage- 
ment yet. 





Such is now the situation in the Mexican cap- 
ital to the journalistic eye of Paris. 


OME three weeks ago or more General 
Diaz gathered his political veterans 
about him and surprized even the closest 
friends he has by announcing his impending 
retirement. He was at once assured that such 














NOT EQUAL TO THE JOB 
—Rehse in the New York Mail 
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INSURRECTIONISTS IN THE BULL RING 
The town of Juarez seems at the present time to have become in some sort the capital of the insurrection and it 


may, if the war lasts, be to Madero what Richmond was to Jefferson Davis. The scene of this gathering is Juarez after 
the victory of the Madero cause there. 





a course would ruin the men who had stood continuously triumphant. In the meantime 
by him in every emergency for twenty years. the diplomatic corps, to whom some hint of 
The resignation he then signed—assuming the these proceedings had been conveyed, concert- 
accuracy of the European correspondence we ed measures for the safety of foreigners. One 
follow—was placed in a safe as a basis for or two of them urged their governments by 
negotiation with the rebels, should they prove cable to despatch warships to Mexican ports. 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


This building has been called the Madero White House, as within it, not far from the boundary line, the leader of tlie 
revolt lives, works, plans and ponders upon the mutability of political puzzles. 
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This brought on the scene an element that 
disturbed everyone in Mexico and much pre- 
occupied the European press—the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is an open secret abroad that 
but for a timely reminder from Washington 
of the existence of this doctrine, the European 
powers would long since have landed troops. 
As it is, the Taft administration prevented a 
step that seems to have commended itself for 
many reasons to at least three foreign powers. 
EXICO has evidently been for several 
weeks the theme of an animated cor- 
respondence between our own Department of 
State and the chancelleries abroad. Upon that 
point well-informed dailies in Europe are 
agreed. There was to have been something 
like concerted action by Paris, Berlin and 
London. The British hesitated at the last mo- 
ment and, as the Paris Débats says, sought 
a definite pledge from Washington that the 
United States would intervene. Unless Wash- 
ington felt justified in pledging itself to this 
extent, Europe would undertake the responsi- 
bility of a naval demonstration. The reply of 
the United States government, if we may fol- 
low the foreign press with safety, indicated a 
perfect willingness to live up to the responsi- 
bilities of the Monroe Doctrine. The situation 
in Mexico, however, did not seem to our 
government sufficiently serious to justify dras- 
tic measures by any power. If the French 


EUROPE’S EYE ON MEXICO’S RICHES 
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THE BEARER OF MADERO’S MILITARY BURDEN 


Sefior F. Vasquez Gomez is Minister of War in the 
Mexican revolutionary government and a conspicuous fig- 
ure in the campaign that brought his department into 
contact with the federal forces. 


dailies are well informed, our government went 
to the length of saying that it would regard 








THE SUPPLIANT FROM DIAZ ENTERING THE CAMP OF MADERO 


The proudest moment of the insurrectionist leader’s life was when he saw the envoy from the great Don Porfirio 


entreat an audience, 
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a demonstration in Mexico by any European 
power as an unfriendly act. For the time 
being, therefore, Europe is keeping hands off 
while Washington permits the revolution to 
develop. 


|, aetna and his generals occupied the 
interval afforded them by the diplo- 
matic deadlock between Washington and 
Europe in a serious campaign against the Diaz 
government. His forces moved steadily south- 
ward, capturing places of importance not only 
to his own forces, but to the federals. It 
strikes most European dailies that the cam- 
paign waged by Madero exposes the boasted 
military prowess of Diaz as something of a 
sham. The military expert of the Berlin 
Kreuz-Zeitung expresses the profoundest con- 
tempt for the army of the federals. It seems, 
he says, to be without competent leadership 
and to consist of troops who run at the 
first fire. This circumstance greatly perturbs 
the financiers abroad, who are quoted in the 
Paris Temps as dreading a repudiation of the 
national debt in the event of a long and pro- 
tracted and costly civil war. Nor is this finan- 
cial. consideration the only source of uneasi- 
ness to Europe. There is a genuine dread of 
acts of slaughter, something like a general 
massacre of Europeans, in the final act of the 
tragedy when Mexico City falls into the hands 
of the. rebels... : 


aaa heanaed dailies of a responsible type 
profess a certain distrust of the Taft 
policy in Mexico. They fear, as the Paris 
Figaro puts it, that in the general scramble 
about to set in over Mexico, “Uncle Sam will 
emerge with the biscuit between his teeth.” 
Foreign investors will be forced to submit to 
any arrangement of their claims that com- 
mends itself to Washington. That notion 
prompts German dailies here and there to 
suggest an international conference on the sit- 
uation in Mexico. The proposition was said 
in the London News to have emanated from 
the Berlin foreign office, an assertion prompt- 
ly denied by the Kreuz-Zeitung. The daily 
lastfiamed points out that many British or- 
gans seem obsessed with the idea that Germany 
has been intriguing against the United States 
in Mexico. There could be no grosser perver- 
sion of the truth to our contemporary. Under 
no circumstances would Waghington tolerate 
the assemblage of an international conference 
to settle the destinies of the republic to the 
south of us. That fact has been made clear, 


the Temps says, to every chancellery in em- 
phatic terms. 


| Pee has now lost whatever prestige was 

his abroad in the days of his absolute 
and unquestioned power. The London Nation 
fairly reflects European comment generally 
when it remarks that his aim was merely to 
make his republic popular with the investor 
and the concession hunter. “Its bonds stand 
high. Its railways, its mines, its plantations, 
offer a secure and almost always profitable 
field to the capitalist. Labor is cheap. Strikes 
are promptly settled by a military massacre 
and Diaz has troubled himself with no human- 
itarian scruples about factory laws, while the 
native and half-caste peasantry till the rich 
fields in a condition of servitude.” The big 
interests in the United States, affirms this 
British organ, long for the triumph of Diaz. 
They will, we read, be disappointed. They 
must endure their disappointment because the 
United States is not in a position just now to 
do more than watch the progress of the revo- 
lution. Washington, we are assured, has too 
many embarrassments to contend with at pres- 
ent to feel inclined for a Mexican adventure. 
In other words, Europe regards us as too 
weak to intervene. 


QO military and naval power combined 

do not give us strength adequate, in the 
opinion of Europe, for intervention in Mexico 
even if Congress were to authorize it. Presi- 
dent Taft may send the warships and the 
troops over the line, says the Débats, but the 
campaign would end ingloriously. That is the 
British impression likewise, so far as that 
impression has taken the form of press com- 
ment. “If America became involved in long 
and serious difficulties in Mexico,” says the 
London Spectator, “the State Department 
would unquestionably be placed at a very con- 
siderable disadvantage should the need for 
enforcing the Monroe Doctrine in some other 
part of the continent take place, or should 
trouble arise in the Pacific. It must not be 
forgotten that the Germans have never, as we 
have, admitted and acknowledged the Monroe 
Doctrine. On the contrary, they have shown 
that they regarded it as very irksome in the 
West Indies and in other cases.” If, then, 
the United States became thoroly involved in 
Mexico, the London weekly would not be sur- 
prized to see a pushing of German claims in 
Brazil or Hayti or San Domingo. 
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THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IP. 


Hose American newspapers which dis- 
cuss intervention in Mexico seem to the 
London Spectator and its contemporaries 
abroad to be singularly misinformed regard- 
ing the elemental facts of the situation. Pres- 
ident Taft alone seems to Europe to be aware 
of what our British contemporary calls the 
precipice upon the edge of which he stands. 
“It would be absolutely impossible,” we read 
in the comment of the London Spectator, “to 
accomplish anything in the way of a military 
occupation of Mexico pending the restora- 
tion of order, with the military force now at 
the disposal of the United States and stationed 
on the frontier.” French dailies observe that 
it would be easy to rally to the stars and 
stripes volunteers in almost any number and 
the military expert of the Figaro is confident 
that those volunteers, “owing to American 
adaptability and spirit,” would prove capable 
soldiers with brief training. Neither would 
the troops be despatched overland. Even if 
an expedition were assembled on a gulf port, 
however, insists the London weekly, and sent 
to Vera Cruz in transports, the difficulties 
would be very little reduced. Granting that 
getting to the capital of Diaz were easy, the 
problem of getting away might prove insol- 
uble. 


so HE trouble about getting out of a coun- 

try which has once been subjected to 
military occupation is due to the fact that 
the occupying army is obliged by the neces- 
sity of the case to make as many friends as it 


can in order to secure its position. But the 
friends thus made are regarded as traitors by 
those who resist the occupation. Therefore 
pledges of non-desertion have to be given to 
their friends by the foreign office. It is the 
existence of those pledges that renders evac- 
uation so troublesome a process.” And the 
London Spectator adds in the friendly spirit 
it has always displayed towards this country: 


“We do not, however, mean to say that these 
difficulties are insurmountable for a country so 
populous and so wealthy as the United States. 
America will be able to overcome them just as 
we ultimately overcame our difficulties in South 
Africa. A comparison on this point may how- 
ever be useful. The Transvaal, the Free State, 
and the disaffected part of Cape Colony may be 
said to occupy an area about half that of Mexico, 
and to present a geographical configuration not 
altogether dissimilar. On the other hand, the 
population of Mexico is something like fifteen 
millions, while the hostile population in South 
Africa was considerably under a million. Again, 


PEACE IN MEXICO 

—Triggs in N. Y. Press 
we started with very much larger military re- 
sources, than those commanded by the United 
States and had a very considerable part of the 
local population very strongly on our side. In- 
deed, our immediate available resources may be 
roughly estimated as ten times as great as those 
of the United States. Yet it took us over two 
years to complete the military task, and towards 
the end of the war we had nearly 400,000 men 
under arms. If these numbers were necessary to 
cope with a population of under a million, occu- 
pying an area only half as big as Mexico, how 
many men would be required by the United 
States to deal with a population of fourteen mil- 
lions? The Mexican population, remember, fights 
like the Boers, on hardy horses capable of making 
very long marches and of picking up a living 
where the ordinary cavalry horse can see nothing 
but sand and stone.” 


* 
*x x 


O LESS than thirty-five million dol- 
lars of American money will, in the 
course of the coming month, be ex- 
pended upon that series of cere- 

monial splendors in London which the British 
have planned for the coronation of their sov- 
ereign. These estimates are based upon re- 
turns gathered in banking circles by the 
London Times, which reports that one letter 
of credit for a million dollars represents the 
appropriation a single family from this side 
of the ocean has made for the entertainment 
of innumerable guests during the coronation 
week. An impression.that the Queen has dis- 
criminated in the preparations she has made 
to be anointed and crowned in the Abbey 





GEORGE V. AS AN UNIMPORTANT PERSON 


Nothing seemed so remote when this photograph was 
made as the accession to the throne of the child it reveals. 
George was not even then called George. He was not 
much in evidence. 


against American women gives some umbrage 
in court circles. Her Majesty, we read in the 
London society journals, has enforced the 
traditional rule of the British court against 
divorced persons. Persistent efforts to have 
that rule relaxed were unsuccessful. It hap- 
pened, we read in the chronicles conse- 
crated to the subject at London, that some 
Americans were on the list of ineligibles. So, 
too, were some English. An attempt was 
made to give the etiquet of the court an anti- 
American aspect which competent scrutiny 
will prove purely imaginary. Queen Mary has 
no prejudice against Americans. Thus do 
the court journals iterate their versions of 
the royal will and pleasure. Even the unin- 
spired London dailies like the liberal News 
are afraid that some designing persons are 
trying to convict King George and Queen 
Mary of an anti-American prejudice. It is all 
part of an attempt, the London Mail hints, 
to work up sentiment against the new arbitra- 
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GEORGE V. EMERGING INTO HIMSELF 
Destined for the Navy he is still a sailor king. He 
distinguished himself at this period by his transformation 
of the national air from ‘God save the Queen” into ‘‘God 
save me grandma.” 


tion pact between the two great branches of 
the English-speaking peoples. 


VERYONE in London realizes that Queen 
Mary is in supreme control of every de- 

tail connected with the coming coronation. 
That is the assertion of the Paris Figaro, the 
French daily being quite overwhelmed by the 
initiative, the executive capacity and the per- 
sonality her Majesty displays as she manifests 
her royal pleasure with regard to everything. 
She has determined, for instance, that the 
theater, as the space in Westminster Abbey 
at the intersection of choir and transepts is 
called, shall be carpeted in blue. She super- 
vizes the rehearsals which began a few weeks 
ago and which are carefully conducted to pre- 
vent any unseemly hitch in the solemnity of 
the occasion. She has insisted upon the res- 
toration of various time-honored properties of 
a coronation dispensed with at the anointing 
of Edward VII. She has, finally, caused spe- 
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GEORGE V. AT THE MISCHIEVOUS AGE 
Innumerable were the pranks of the child here seen 

in his volatile and careless incipiency. There is, however, 

no truth in the story that when told to get under the 


table by Queen Victoria and to remain there until sum- 
moned, he emerged without a stitch of clothing. 





cial emphasis to be laid upon the sacerdotal 
significance of the occasion. This sacerdotal 
character of the solemnity is to be its “note.” 
The King has deferred to her, say the French 
dailies, in everything. Her arrangements are 
so detailed that the newspapers are already in 
a position to outline the spectacle as if it were 
a play. 
EORGE V. will be clad in all his regal 
vestments and possessed of all the time- 
honored emblems of his kingly authority be- 
fore the supreme ceremony of the actual coro- 
nation. That, we read in the London Times, 
will be the putting on of the crown of St. 
Edward, as the diadem which is set upon the 
brows of Britain’s monarchs has been called 
ever since the pious Confessor relinquished it. 
“In this case, however, it is only the name 
and not the thing which survives, for the 
actual crown traditionally supposed to have 


THE QUEEN IN LONDON 




















GEORGE V. WHEN HIS WHISKERS CONCERNED 
HIM 
Early in his career the future King was greatly per- 
turbed by the prediction of a soothsayer that he would 
never have whiskers. The story goes that he replied: 
“The women of our family always have them.” 





been worn by Edward the Confessor was 
broken and defaced by the anti-monarchical 
zealots of the Commonwealth.” The cap of 
crimson velvet is turned up with ermine, we 
read, above which is a gold circlet, bordered at 
both edges with rows of pearls and studded 
with large rubies, emeralds and sapphires, en- 
compassed with brilliants. “From the circlet 
rise in alternation four Maltese crosses and 
four fleurs-de-lys of gold, each set with pre- 
cious stones. From the crosses spring arches 
of gold bordered with pearls and set with pre- 
cious stones, which meet at the center to sup- 
port an orb of gold filleted with rows of 
pearls.” Above the orb again is a Maltese 
cross studded with gems. 


HE actual coronation begins when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury goes to the 
altar and takes the crown into his hands. At 
the words “Sanctify this thy servant George,” 
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BALFOUR HOLDING AN AUDIENCE SPELLBOUND 


Just like this the former Prime Minister of Britain 
looks. Beerbohm, despite his genius for subtle exaggera- 
tion with his crayon, failed, the British critics say, to 
over-emphasize one pose. 


with which the prelate concludes an invocation 
for divine aid and mercy, the King, we read 
in the London Times, “reverently and humbly 
bows his head in petition for the divine grace.” 
If in older days, explains our contemporary, 
the unction was the supreme act of the coro- 
nation rites, the putting on of the crown, with 
all the direct and dramatic significance which 
that act implies, is now the climax of the 
ceremony. “Amid the awed and expectant 
hush that falls upon the vast assembly, the 
Archbishop, assisted by the other bishops, will 
come from the altar and approach St. Ed- 
ward’s chair.’ The Dean of Westminster, 
who as yet will have taken no active part in 
the ceremony, now, supported by the sub-dean, 
brings St. Edward’s crown from the altar and 
delivers it to the Archbishop, who, “with a 
slow, impressive dignity,” raises it in both 
hands and “reverently puts it on the King’s 
head.” As the glittering diadem touches the 
royal brow the long hush of the spectators 
ends or is meant to end with cries of “Long 
live the King!” 
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S THE newly crowned King is hailed 
with the national hymn, the peers and 
equal dignitaries in the transept are with one 
accord to lift in both hands the coronets which 
they have been carrying and place them upon 
their heads. “At the same moment clusters 
of electric lamps which have been fixed to 
the pillars at the corners of the transept will 
flash suddenly into light and add a new ra- 
diance to the already splendid coloring of the 
figures grouped about the King and Queen.” 
Mingled with the shouts of “God save the 
King” will be the blare of trumpets and the 
roar of the guns in Hyde Park. When the 
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THE SUCCESSION 
Mr. CHurRCHILL. Come, suppose we toss for it, Davey! 


Mr. Lioyp-Grorce. Ah! but, Winsie, would either of 
us as loser abide by the result? 


acclamation has subsided the Archbishop re- 
cites the exhortation and the sovereign is to 
receive the benediction. His Majesty ad- 
vances between his supporters to the fald-stool 
placed between the altar steps and St. Edward’s 
chair. There he kneels in his dalmatic robe, 
holding the scepters in either hand. The 
Archbishop having spoken the ritual, the King 
will rise from the fald-stool, supported still 
by the bishops and attended by the great off- 
cers of state, and, with the swords carried 
before him, passes to the throne on the south 
side of the dais. Such is the program as now 
rehearsed in detail. 
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HE ceremony which in all the impressive 
coronation service is pronounced by the 
London Times the most directly and pictur- 
esquely feudal in its origin and significance 
will be the so-called homage. First the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is to mount the steps of 
the dais to the throne. He is to “kneel before 
the King’s knees,” the rest of the bishops also 
kneeling in their places, and make his vow 
of fealty. Having kissed the royal cheek, the 
Archbishop steps down and the princes of the 
blood royal go through the act of homage. 
For the shortening of this part of the coro- 
nation ceremonial, the homage of the peers 
will be by representatives of their different 
orders. The solemnity of the crowning of 
George V. will now be over. His Majesty, 
surrounded by the officers of state, supported 
by the bishops and with the swords of state 
borne before him, is to remain seated upon 











LANSDOWNE 





(LORD) BEWILDERED BY WELLS 
(H. G.) 


The Peer can not grasp the new politics elaborated 
to him by the socialist fiction writer. (This cartoon is 
Max Beerbohm at his most intense.) 


the throne wearing his crown and holding 
scepters in his hands. His Majesty will, how- 
ever, be a spectator instead of a participant 
until his consort has been crowned. The 
Queen will, like the King, be crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, altho not that pre- 
late but the Archbishop of York crowned 
Alexandra nine years ago. 
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ya reports in the Paris press indicate 
that her Majesty is still somewhat dis- 
posed to modify the arrangements for her 
coronation as now fixed. The historic ritual 
requires, according to the London News, that 
she remain in her chair of state during the 
coronation of his Majesty, at the completion 
of which she rises and, supported by two 
bishops, a Duchess and pages, goes to the 
fald-stool set for that purpose before the steps 
of the altar. In the meantime the Deputy- 
Garter King of Arms will summon from their 
seats in the transepts four peeresses who have 
been appointed to hold over her Majesty the 
pall—the same as that to be used in the 
anointing of the King. These ladies do not 
include one peeress of American birth, a fact 
which has occasioned great remark, especially 
as the Duchess of Marlborough held the pall 
when Alexandra was crowned. The Arch- 
bishop is to pour the holy oil from the ampulla 
into the spoon and thence upon the crown of 
the Queen’s head, an arrangement to which 
the ritual requires her Majesty imperatively to 
submit altho she wished, it seems, to modify 
it. The extreme piety of the Queen has led 
her to emphasize the religious side of her 
coronation. This will be but a prelude, it is 
hinted, to the religious character of the reign. 
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A COLONIAL OFFICIAL’S CRUEL PLIGHT 
Lulu Harcourt, wishing so much to say the right thing 
to every one of the British colonies, 
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THE crowning of Queen Mary will be a 
much prettier sight than that of the 
King. The Archbishop of Canterbury, hav- 
ing received from the officer of the jewel 
service the Queen’s ring—a table ruby, the 
hoop of which is encrusted with rubies—will 
put it upon the fourth finger of her Majesty’s 
right hand. Then will come the crowning. 
The Archbishop, according to the official pro- 
gram, takes from the altar the Queen Con- 
sort’s crown, traditionally known as Queen 
Edith’s crown. It is of gold, according to 
the London Post, set with diamonds, pearls 
and other gems, and is similar to that worn 
by the King. As the crown is set on the 
Queen’s head, the peeresses will take in both 
hands the coronets which have hitherto been 
lying in their laps and in slow, rhythmical 
unison raise them to their heads. Next will 
come the investiture with the ensigns of 
queenly dignity, the scepter and the ivory 
rod. The scepter, which is of gold adorned 
with precious stones, is surmounted by a cross 
and is similar to that to be borne by the King, 
but smaller and lighter. The ivory rod is also 
encrusted with gems. The Archbishop will 
deliver the scepter into the Queen’s right hand 
and the ivory rod into her left, saying a 
prayer. Being thus anointed, crowned and 
vested with all her ornaments, the Queen 
leaves the fald-stool and, supported by the 
bishops, one of the Duchesses and pages bear- 
ing her train, she approaches the royal canopy. 
As her Majesty passes the King on his throne 
she will, unless precedent be disregarded, 
make a deep obeisance. Then she is con- 
ducted to her own throne where, without far- 
ther ceremony, she is to take her place. The 
coronation proper, which so many great per- 
sonages will have traversed the globe to at- 
tend, comes in this way to its conclusion. 
There will follow, indeed, the holy commu- 
nion, but it is to be only a prelude to the 
recessional pageant and the dispersal of the 
great assembly. 


AREFUL rehearsals of these elaborate 
services will make it possible for the 
preparations for one ceremony to be conclud- 
ed while the previous ceremony is being ful- 
filled. There is a possibility of awkward 
hitches due to the tendency the Queen has 
shown to insist upon modifications. She has 
authorized a great concession in permitting 
robes and kirtles worn at the coronation of 
King Edward to be worn at the forthcoming 
coronation, There is to be no trifling, how- 





ever, with the traditional costume. The dress 
worn by peeresses is to consist of a kirtle of 
crimson velvet, bordered all round, with a 
narrow edging of miniver scalloped in front, 
plain otherwise. The royal command was 
issued to this effect from the earl marshal’s 
office some weeks ago, so that no peeress could 
complain of lack of seasonable warning. The 
kirtle, which may be fastened down the back 
or in front, according to London Truth, is to 
open from the waist and widen gradually 
down to the ground. No harem effects and 
no tightening of the lines to display the figure 
will be tolerated. The kirtle may be gathered 
back in three festoons, each tied with a bew 
of gold tinsel. The sleeves will te about nine 
inches long and have two narrow rows of 
miniver, below which are five lappets. The 
petticoat must be white or slightly cream col- 
ored. Gaudily hued stockings are expressly 
prohibited, as are all open-work effects. The 
idea in the mind of Her Majesty is to de- 
prive wealthy persons entitled to witness the 
coronation of any advantage they might pos- 
sess through vastness of financial resources. 


OTHING illustrates more impressively, 
comments the London Times, the essen- 
tial continuity of the British throne and realm 
than this order of the coronation. “It contains 
many vital elements which date back to the 
time of Egbert, Archbishop of York, in the 
middle of the eighth century.” In forms es- 
sentially unchanged, says our contemporary, 
tho necessarily modified in detail from time 
to time as the reformation, the restoration, the 
revolution and the Hanoverian succession mod- 
ified polity, it has regulated the coronation of 
Kings at Westminster Abbey from the acces- 
sion of William the Conqueror down to the 
days of King George and Queen Mary. “In 
the essential symbolism of this venerable cere- 
monial there can, of course, be no avoidable 
innovations and it will be seen that suth 
changes as it has been thought necessary or 
expedient to make for the coming occasion 
are, for the most part, either well considered 
reversions to some worthier and more ancient 
usage or slight abridgments designed to save 
their Majesties unnecessary fatigue.” The 
coronation proper, it may be noted here, is to 
be followed by the delivery of the Bible to 
the sovereign as “the most valuable thing that 
this world affords.” This portion of the cere- 
mony, says the London Times, has been ob- 
served continuously since the time of William 
and Mary. 
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THE OUTBREAK IN CHINA 








THE FIRST AEROPLANE 








FE a ee en eNOS eT 
FLIGHT IN CHINA 





Yuan-Shi-Kai. the great viceroy, was the first to encourage the study of aviation among the troops. He was 
present at the first lesson in aviation ever given to a Chinaman, but an accident prevented him from making an 


ascent with the aviator. 


EFORE the western worll had quite 
digested the flood of Peking de- 
spatches recording the progress of the 
revolution against the dynasty now 

facing the greatest of its many crises in 
China, word came from within the forbidden 
city that the Prince Regent had determined 
to bestow a ministerial and responsible gov- 
ernment upon the empire. There was to be 
a Prime Minister upon the Russian model. 
There was to be a recognition of parties in 
the national assembly. There was to be re- 
sponsibility of the government to the people. 
There were to be other appurtenances of a 
constitution, it seemed, until news arrived 
that the revolutionists had sustained a check, 
that the Empress Dowager had vetoed every- 
thing and that the regent had once more 
changed his perpetually changing mind. 
Everything Chinese, as the Paris Temps ob- 
serves, having suddenly assumed aspects of 
unfamiliar definiteness, as suddenly relapsed 
into aspects of the old nebulosity. The Prince 
Regent became again inaccessible. The rev- 


olutionists in the river provinces forced their 
way into a capital and began marching to- 
wards a port. The members of the diplomatic 
corps strove to ascertain what was happening 
and were asked to afternoon tea at the pink 
gate. The students who have been such a 


disturbing element for the past few months 
broke out into riots in various cities. The 
latest reports from Peking confirm the pre- 
vious despatches that everyone in official cir- 
cles is waiting for the future to develop itself. 
It is not even known whether the foreign- 
drilled Manchu troops are loyal, altho their 
defection, say the correspondents, would seal 
the fate of the dynasty. 


UAN-SHI-KAI is the only man among 
high officials and ex-officials who might 
conceivably be able to steer China into 
smoother waters, says the careful correspond- 
ent of the London Times in the far East. 
“Altho there has been and still is much talk 
of Yuan’s return, nothing has yet come of 
it. Indeed his return would be of little use 
unless he could be assured of the necessary 
backing in carrying out his policy.” If ever 
a situation cried aloud for the hand of a 
leader, adds this journalistic student of the 
Chinese. crisis, it is that precipitated by the 
edict of the past month, nominally establishing 
a constitutional system in Peking, but in real- 
ity creating a new chaos there. “With an ad- 
ministration utterly distrusted at home and 
enjoying no prestige abroad; with an empty 
treasury, a public clamoring for reforms that 
it will cost millions to carry out, and the na- 
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tional credit impaired by reckless borrowing 
and corrupt spending, the perils seem too great 
to escape.” Nor is this the end of the catalog 
of China’s ills. Her army, steadily improving 
as it is, could scarcely count in actual war. 
Powerful and ambitious neighbors, already en- 
trenched in a privileged position in China’s 
three eastern provinces, wait to profit by her 
misfortunes. A forbidden city in her capital, 
inhabited by eunuchs and women, is a hotbed 
of intrigue and corruption. The dynasty in 
the popular belief has already reigned its al- 
lotted span and exhausted its mandate. The 
emperor is an infant. The regent, tho of high 
character and the best intentions, is young 
and inexperienced and his authority is weak- 
ened by cabals against him. 


HINA, to complete the series of her em- 
barrassments as the European dailies 
analyze them, has a population that, with all 
its fine qualities, is ignorant and credulous and 
easily swayed by agitators who know how to 
appeal to prejudice. Smouldering underground 
is the revolutionary movement, which to the 
western world is still a mystery notwithstand- 
ing the more definite shape imparted to it by 
the despatches of the past fortnight. The 
revolution, indeed, according to the London 
Times, now in close touch with things Chinese, 
may at this moment have gathered the force 
that made the Boxer movement so dreadful. 
Before many weeks the revolt may have as- 
sumed the proportions of the Tai-ping uprising 
of so many years ago. “Unless the reform 
movement evolves a man or men worthy of 
the task of saving a great empire, the outlook 
for China is black indeed.” For such a leader 
or leaders, however, the task is not hopeless. 
“Not only,” writes this observer, “is the old 
self-contented stagnation fast disappearing, not 
only is everybody convinced of the necessity of 
change and of drastic change—changes are 
actually taking place and good work is being 
done in all manner of directions not only or 
especialy in the capital.” Streets, schools, po- 
lice, prisons and soldiers are all “incredibly 
better.” So competent an authority on China 
as Doctor H. M. McCracken, ex-President of 
New York University, was never as favorably 
impressed as he was last autumn by the ad- 
vance the empire has made in education. 


ANCHUS and Chinese, including ladies 

of the highest rank, we read in the 
London Times again, may now be seen almost 
every evening dining in one of the hotels in 
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Peking, frequently as the guests or hosts of 
Europeans. - Many of the members of the im- 
perial family are on terms of more or less 
intimate acquaintance with the diplomatic 
corps, especially the British Legation, where 
Mrs. Max Miiller’s drawing room has become 
quite a center of attraction for Manchu prin- 
cesses. “At an international tennis tourna- 
ment in the grounds of the British legation, 
the first prize for mixed doubles was won by 
a member of the Wai-wu-pu and his partner, 
Miss Liu, the daughter of the Minister to 
London, while among those who watched the 
matches there were almost as many Chinese 
as foreigners.” Chinese women are beginning 
to follow the example of their husbands and to 
mix in foreign society. Chinese ladies have 
been prominent in the entertainment of the 
commercial commission from the United 
States, the members of which, with their wives 
and daughters, made a tour through China 
not long ago. Innovations that a few years 
ago would have been deemed incredible, from 
the social standpoint, are becoming common 
nowadays. 


HATEVER the results of the reform 
movement may be—“whether it finds 
efficient leadership and succeeds in transform- 
ing China into a well organized state capable 
of developing its vast resources and of de- 
fending itself against foreign aggression, or 
whether, failing proper guidance, its immediate 
effect will be to destroy such organization as 
now exists and to precipitate a catastrophe’— 
it is a movement worthy of respect and sym- 
pathy and of all the support foreigners can 
give it. In these words the closest student of 
contemporary China in the journalists’ corps 
at Peking conveys his opinion, the view find- 
ing general endorsement in the French and 
English press. The revolutionary movement, 
we are assured, is the outcome of sincere pa- 
triotism and the expression of an intense de- 
sire to save China from the fate of dismem- 
berment and subjection that at one time seemed 
the inevitable result of her stagnation and her 
helplessness. “If this young patriotism occa- 
sionally leans to Jingoism and finds expression 
in an exaggerated suspicion of the motives of 
foreigners that is too natural to excite sur- 
prize.” The foreigners even to-day provoke 
hostility by their concession-hunting. Native 
Chinese prejudice is held responsible, in the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung as well as in the 
Paris Temps, for the fiasco of the plague 
conference. 
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Persons in the Foreground 








DETECTIVE BURNS AND HIS PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 


BOUT forty years ago, when William 
Allen was running for governor of 
Ohio, a convict in the penitentiary in 
Columbus picked up an old circular 
saw in the yard where he was allowed to 
have a little work-shop, and proceeded to en- 
grave on it a portrait of the gubernatorial can- 
didate. The convict was one of the most skil- 
ful counterfeiters that had ever been “pinched,” 
and his portrait of Allen, done to kill time, 
was a remarkably fine piece of work and was 
exhibited with pride by the warden. A small 
boy by the name of Billy Burns, son of a police 
commissioner of Columbus, saw the portrait 
and the artist and heard the latter’s story. 
When later on the artist was pardoned by 
Governor Hayes at the warden’s solicitation 
and was set up by the warden himself as an 
engraver in Columbus, Billy used to watch 
to see him walking along the street, fascinated 
by his career of crime. On one or two 
occasions the hypnotized small boy dared even 
to go into the engraver’s shop and hold 
tremulous but glorious converse with him. 
“As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Billy grew up fascinated by crime and crim- 
inals. He hung as much as possible about 
police headquarters and chummed with the 
detectives. Sometimes they let him into secrets 
and gave him little jobs to do in connection 
with their cases. He was intelligent, vigilant 
and reliable. By the time he was twenty-four 
he was a real detective and had a real case. 
There had been a lot of tally-sheet forgeries 
committed in the elections in Columbus and 
Cincinnati, and he was assigned to discover 
them. The revelations brought to light by 
him developed a big political scandal which 
affected Ohio politics for many years there- 
after. 
Last month, the whole country was startled 
by the developments in two big cases handled 
by this same Billy, now a grizzled man of fifty 


and known to fame as William J. Burns. One. 


of the cases includes the explosion that 
wrecked the building of the Los Angeles 
Times and killed a score of men eight months 
ago, and numerous other explosions that have 
wrecked millions of dollars’ worth of build- 
ings and bridges and other structures in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Labor leaders are 





charged with the crimes and there is every 
prospect of a trial that will surpass in in- 
terest the famous one of Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone. The other case to which we 
have referred is one of alleged bribery in 
which fifty members of the Ohio legislature 
are implicated. It is not only destined to 
affect Ohio politics, but it may have an im- 
portant bearing on national politics. For the 
legislature thus charged with wholesale 
bribery has been queering Governor Harmon’s 
whole legislative program and spoiling his 
presidential prospects. With him now play- 
ing an important part in the prosecution, the 
jailing of a score or so of grafters, many of 
them of his own party, is likely to save his 
legislative program and restore him to the 
leading place among the prospective presi- 
dential candidates on the Democratic ticket. 

In other words, upon the work of William 
J. Burns these days, national destinies may 
well be said to be turning. 

Probably as long as we live, says a biog- 
rapher of Burns, in the New York Times, 
we shall have a romantic fancy that detec- 
tives are long, thin, wiry men like Sherlock 
Holmes. As a matter of fact, most of them 
are very prosy, matter-of-fact looking indi- 
viduals, inclined to be short and stocky rather 
than thin and wiry. Burns is short and 
stocky and matter-of-fact. ‘He has a reddish- 
brown moustache, which he turns up at the 
ends, and he has pale blue eyes, which, we 
are gratified to learn from another newspaper 
writer, are penetrating and steadfast and 


‘“seem to bore right into the core of things” 


just as the eyes of all detectives do in the 
story-books. “The lids never so much as 
flicker,” we read further, “when the man fixes 
them on you.” That sounds good too, tho 
the carping critic will ask why Burns or any 
other detective should want to fix his eyelids 
on anybody else! 

It is not upon Burns’s personal appearance, 
however, that public attention is just now 
fastened, but upon his methods of securing 
evidence. The charge is made by labor lead- 
ers that he manufactures evidence, that the 
dynamite discovered on premises leased by 
labor officials was “planted” there by Burns; 
that buildings over the erection of which there 
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were labor controversies were blown up by 
detectives acting in behalf of the capitalists 
in order to discredit the labor unions. It is 
charged by at least one of the legislators im- 
plicated in the revelations in Columbus, Ohio, 
that Burns’s men were trying to bribe him 
and that he took the money only to catch them 
afterward. The work of detectives has always 
been more or less distrusted by the public, 
and it is evident that this distrust will be 
played upon in the next few weeks for all 
it is worth to discredit Burns and turn public 
opinion against him. His career, therefore, 
assumes a large importance in the annals of 
the day. 

The biggest of all the stories in which 
Burns has figured was that which ended in 
the imprisonment of Ruef and Schmitz in 
San Francisco. Heney was the prosecuting 
attorney in that great case and most of the 
glory has gone to him. But Burns was the 
man who supplied the evidence. Of some of 
the important scenes in that drama Lincoln 
Steffens was an eye-witness and he has told 
the story of the part played by Burns in 
graphic language in McClure’s. The detec- 
tive first got a grip on the situation by ascer- 
taining that one of the ring, G. M. Roy, was 
wanted elsewhere for crimes committed in 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, and Washington, D. C. 
Confronted by his record, Roy became pliable 
as wax in the detective’s hands. Burns had 
bills introduced in the board of aldermen that 
would seriously affect the business of Roy 
and others. Then he had Roy send for the 
supervizors and offer them money—supplied 
through Burns by Spreckels—to kill the pro- 
posed ordinance. One or two of the super- 
vizors walked into the trap while Burns was 
peeping through a gimlet hole in the partition. 
That gave Burns a hold upon them. Through 


their confessions he got the other super-’ 


vizors; and finally Ruef himself, driven into 
a corner, made his confession. But this was 
a long time in coming. Burns had his man 
under arrest for weeks and played upon his 
fears, his love for his relatives and his vanity. 
Finally, after Ruef had become pretty well 
convinced that Schmitz was about to confess, 
this appeal by Burns won the day: 


“By Jove,” said Burns, using his last and most 
potent plea, “if you do plead guilty in that French 
restaurant case, Ruef, we will make a sensation 
of it. We'll keep it dark till the day of the trial. 
The court room will be filled, everybody will be 
there or watching, and you and Schmitz will be 
arraigned. I wouldn’t tell even my own at- 
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torneys, if I were you. Oh, well, one; tell——. 
But pretend to tell him in court, let him tell the 
others. They will jump and you can all go off 
in a side room and have an agitated conference. 
We'll play innocent, our side, and you can come 
back, all paralyzed. The attorney you tell might 
walk up and down as if he were suffering and 
angry, while you read your statement— And say, 
that statement, we can make that a perfect corker. 
I'll help you on it. You can act as if you drew it 
up at your little conference, but by preparing it 
in advance, you can make something that'll move 
the whole room to tears, and the town. Even 
the judge will feel it, and Schmitz—! Say, the 
mayor will drop in his tracks; for, I can give 
you this straight: Mayor Schmitz is not expect- 
ing you to do this.” 


This appeal to his vanity was what fetched 
Ruef at the last. All criminologists tell us 
that personal vanity is the weak point common 
to most of the criminal class. Ruef proceeded 
to play his part like an artist. His statement 
was carefully prepared and Ruef preferred to 
read it himself rather than give it to an un- 
emotional clerk to read. Says Steffens: “He 
held the center of the stage in that scene; he 
drank the joy of the pain of it to the dregs. 
With choking voice, tears welling to his eyes, 
sipping water after every sentence, he read his 
farewell address. He told how he had started 
out in life; what he, a university man, had 
hoped to do for good government; his sur- 
render to conditions; his fall; he recited the 
claims of his family upon him, their sickness 
since his arrest; and how he had decided to 
help from now on to ‘destroy the system that 
destroyed men.’”” Ruef went to the peniten- 
tiary freely admitting that “Burns is a great 
man.” As the story is told, Burns employed 
not the astute deductive methods of a Sher- 
lock Holmes, but what may be called the 
psychological method. By sowing distrust 
among the members of the ring with ingenious 
skill, and then appealing to the fears that 
grew out of this distrust, he induced every one 
of the grafting supervisors and finally Ruef 
himself to confess. Even Schmitz wanted to 
confess and made overtures, but too late. 

The same psychological method was em- 
ployed by Burns in the case of Ulrich, the 
counterfeiter. This was the man who had 
made the portrait of Allen on a circular saw, 
and whose career so fascinated Burns as a 
boy. The sequel to that story is interesting. 
An account of Ulrich’s career is told in 
McClure’s for May by Dana Gatlin. After 
Ulrich’s release from the Columbus _peni- 
tentiary, he tried hard to settle down as an 
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“I NEVER KNEW HIM TO ‘FALL DOWN.’” 


That is what the chief of the U. S. Secret Service says of William J. Burns, the detective, whose methods of getting 
evidence are just now a matter of national importance and may possibly determine who our next President shall be. 
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honest engraver. But his friends got after 
him and again persuaded him to help them in 
their counterfeiting schemes. He was caught 
again, “peached” on his pals and given a 
suspended sentence. Again he tried to live an 
honest life, going i» Trenton, where, we are 
told by Mr. Gatlin, 1e was the first man to 
introduce into this ccuntry the painting of 
pottery, now grown to large proportions. 
Again Ulrich drifted back to evil ways, start- 
ing a bogus commission business in Germany 
and clearing up $200,000 before he was again 
caught and sent to prison. By the time he 
was out again, the small boy Billy Burns had 
become a trusted member of the secret service 
of the federal government. Ulrich came back 
to this country and located in Cincinnati. 
Burns was assigned to watch him. He took 
an apartment opposite Ulrich’s, and for five 
months he and his wife watched day and night 
before Ulrich made a move of consequence. 
Then the watched man made a start for New 
York, Burns on his trail, to join the Brock- 
way gang of counterfeiters. Burns tells the 
incident of the arrest: 


“When we arrived, Charley (Ulrich) went into 
a telegraph office and sat down to write a tele- 
gram, commencing with the body of the message, 
without writing the name of the person to whom 
it was to be sent. 

“ ‘Have just arrived,’ he wrote, and then realized 
that somebody was looking over his shoulder. He 
looked up at me; I looked down at him. 

“‘Are you interested in this?’ he asked. 

“ Ves,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘maybe you had better write it.’ 

“‘All right; I will.’ I took the pen and wrote 
in the name and address of the fellow the mes- 
sage was to, and signed it with Ulrich’s name. 

“Charley sat back, looking at me. ‘You are in- 
terested, aren’t you?’ That was all he said. 

“Ves, I replied. ‘And I want you to come 
with me.’ 

“*May I ask your name?’ 

“Burns is my name.’ 

“ ‘Burns?’ 

“*Ves—Burns.’ 

“William J. Burns?’ 

“Yes, William J. Burns.’ 

“*Well, Mr. Burns, I’m very glad to meet you 
—but not under these circumstances. I know of 
you, but have never seen you before.’ 

“*Are you quite sure that you never saw me 
before this?’ 

“ “Never in my life.” 

“To you remember engraving a picture of 
Governor William Allen on a circular saw-blade 
in Columbus?’ 

“Yes, I remember that very well—very well.’ 





“‘T used to live in Columbus, and I used to 
go out to.see you there.’ And we shook hands.” 


Then Burns started in on Ulrich with his 
psychological method. He began by recalling 
to “Charley” the story of the latter’s many 
betrayals by pals. Then he appealed to the 
counterfeiter as follows: 


“Tt was a succession of betrayals, one after 
another, Charley. There never has been a man 
who has profited by your work who has ever 
helped you out. The man who let you do the 
work has always got big money, while you went 
to prison to live. Your wife had to come from 
Europe alone, and wash clothes early and late. 
When you came home, you found that she had 
worked hard, had made good friends, and brought 
up your children well. You, like a big loafer, 
were willing to sit around and allow your evil 
friends, who are not friends at all, to get you 
into trouble again and put you in prison. You 
never take a thought of those young girls, just 
becoming women, that your wife has worked so 
hard for. You don’t mind their being pointed 
out as the daughters of Charley Ulrich, the 
notorious counterfeiter.’ I handed talk like that 
out to Charley until the tears began to roll down 
his cheeks. 

“ ‘What's the use of reminding me of all that?’ 
he cried. 

“ ‘Because you need it. I want to ask you a 
question. Do you want to go to New Jersey and 
take the fifteen years that’s coming to you, or 
do you want to come in with us,—help us round 
up these crooks that have never done anything 
but play you false,—and live right with God and 
man and your family ?’ 

“*By Gott! I want to go with you. 
I’ll be absolutely loyal to you.’ 


Mr. Burns, 


He was loyal. The whole Brockway gang 
was convicted. He and Burns became much 
attached to each other, and Ulrich lived an 
honest life thereafter, dying about three years 
ago. 

In essence, the methods employed in the 
Ulrich case were the same as those employed 
in the San Francisco case. In each case 
Burns by careful work secured evidence 
enough to place the man in his power and 
then, by playing adroitly upon his emotions, 
induced him to furnish the rest of the evidence 
and make a clean breast of it. The same 
method was observable in the case of Harry 
Orchard, whose confession was secured by 
Burns in the Moyer and Haywood trial. That 
is already one of the classic cases in American 
criminal history. Moyer and Haywood es- 
caped conviction, however. Orchard is now 
in confinement, a changed man, apparently, 
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interested in missions and general religious 
work. Another striking illustration of Burns's 
methods related to a prominent federal official. 
When Hitchcock was secretary of the in- 
terior, Burns was assigned to some land fraud 
cases. Hitchcock called on him for a report. 
“How far have you gone?” asked Hitchcock. 
“Far enough,” was the reply, “to know that 
is taking graft and has been chiefly 
instrumental in protecting the frauds.” The 
name he mentioned was that of a man very 
high in Hitchcock’s own department, close to 
Hitchcock himself and a Republican party 
leader in the Far West. “Stop right there,” 
said Hitchcock in a hard tone. “You can’t 
accuse a man of that sort unless you have the 
evidence. Have you got it? If not, get out 
of my office.” Burns did not reply. He put 
on his hat and went out. Half an hour later 
he came in again with the very man he had 
named, and said to him quietly, “Will you 
kindly repeat to the Secretary the confession 
you made to me a few hours ago?” The 
official did so. Burns’s psychological methods 
had prevailed with him as they prevailed with 
Ulrich and Ruef and Orchard. Already, ac- 
cording to reports from Los Angeles, McMani- 
gle, one of the men arrested for the dynamite 
outrages, has made a clean breast of it. 
And reports from Columbus foreshadow con- 
fessions from several of the grafting legisla- 
tors. “Throughout Burns’s career,” says Chief 
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Wilkie, of the U. S. Secret Service, “he has 
been noted for his ability to secure confessions 


from criminals he has caught. With but few 
exceptions he has led his prisoners to tell all 
they know. Sometimes he has gained con- 
fessions by tricks, but usually he has suc- 
ceeded because of his remarkable knowledge 
of the cases on which he was working. This 
knowledge enabled him to notice the slightest 
slip on the part of his quarry and to catch 
him up immediately.” 

And Chief Wilkie adds that he “never knew 
Burns to take action in a case until he was 
absolutely sure of all his facts, and never 
knew him to fall down.” He is absolutely 
honest, Wilkie further declares, according to 
the Washington Post, which is also authority 
for the statement that Burns was offered 
$100,000 by Ruef and Schmitz to let the guilty 
men escape in the big graft case in San 
Francisco. 

Burns’s method, which we have called the 
psychological method, is, of course, one form 
of what has come to be known, more or less 
opprobriously, as “the third degree.” But the 
form of “the third degree” which has aroused 
a protest that has even reached the footlights 
has little or no psychology in it. It secures 
the criminal’s confession by physical torture. 
Burns secures confessions by his head work 
and his skilful study of a man’s mentality. 
The one is psychology, the other is brutality. 





GETTING A LINE 


HESE makers of tariffs are serious 
people. It may be that they become 
tariff-makers because they are so 
serious or it may be that they become 

so serious because they have to make tariffs. 
However that may be, whichever is cause and 
whichever is consequence, tariff-making and 
seriousness go together. William McKinley 
could make more campaign speeches without 
one single joke in them than any other polit- 
ical leader of his day. Congressman Dingley 
was a grave and serious man who seldom if 
ever did any unbending before the public. 
Roger Q. Mills and William L. Wilson were 
less typical, the former being serious indeed, 
but far from dispassionate, and the latter being 
capable of figures of speech and pleasantry. 
But then neither of them made a tariff that 
lasted. Aldrich makes “jokers,” but very sel- 
dom, in public at least, makes jokes, and 
never, never was known to fire off a rhetorical 





ON UNDERWOOD 


skyrocket. Gorman was another man of the 
“addition, division and silence” type, rarely 
raising his voice or letting his temperature 
get above the normal. Sereno E. Payne seems 
to be a very matter-of-fact man who does no 
oratorical stunts and is guilty of no trifling. 

When, therefore, we find, in the sketches of 
Oscar W. Underwood, such expressions as 
“Underwood is no orator,” “his voice is even 
and lacks modulation,” “he looks and acts like 
a modern business man,” “the House listens 
to him for what he has to say and not for 
anything engaging in his manner of saying 
it,” we may feel assured. He is the right 
type for a tariff-maker. Any other type of 
man would die at the job. Undoubtedly the 
Wilson tariff was what killed Wilson. He 
wasn’t the right type of man. They even say 


that Senator Dolliver’s death was due to the 
strain of mastering one schedule—the cotton 
schedule—of the 


Payne-Aldrich bill. But 
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Underwood will not be killed off by the tariff 
that he is going to make. He will thrive on 
it. He will keep his head and keep his temper 
and his voice will continue to be even and to 
lack modulation. 

This is the ninth term of Congress in which 
Mr. Underwood has served his country and 
his state—Alabama—and yet the Washington 
correspondents have no enlightening stories 
to tell about him that help us to get a line on 
his personal and human side. There is one 
incident of his official career that can hardly 
be called a story, but it is the nearest ap- 
proach to one that is to be found. He is from 
Birmingham, Alabama, and as we all know 
that city is a great producer of pig iron and 
coal. It produces two million tons of the 
former and fifteen million tons of the latter. 
The steel “trust” controls, through the Ten- 
nessee Iron and Coal Company, one-third of 
all the products of the Birmingham district, 
and naturally the. protective tariff sentiment 
down there is quite healthful and vigorous. 
Well, when the Dingley bill was up for con- 
sideration and again when the Payne-Aldrich 
bill was up, the steel interests in Birmingham 
made formal request upon Mr. Underwood to 
stand for a protective tariff on steel and ‘iron. 
All we can find out about his reply is that 
he refused. It was a splendid chance for a 
dramatic reply. Think how Henry Clay or 
Patrick Henry or William J. Bryan or Henry 
Watterson would have utilized such a dra- 
matic opportunity! Crosses of gold and star- 
eyed goddesses of reform and clarion calls 
for liberty or death would have been seen and 
heard and felt all over Alabama. And Under- 
wood just said no, he couldn’t do it, because 
he thought a rate of $4.00 a ton was prohibi- 
tive, and it ought to come down to $2.50 a 
ton. The welkin never rang at all. But when 
the time came for Underwood’s re-election, 
he had no opposition. 

Underwood is a Kentuckian by birth and a 
statesman by inheritance. His grandfather 
closed a long and honorable career of public 
service as United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky. His father was a Louisville lawyer, 
and Oscar W. studied for the same profession 
in the University of Virginia. He went to 
Birmingham to practice because he had a 
brother there engaged in the steel business. 
In ten years’ time he was a member of the 
House of Representatives, elected on a tariff- 
for-revenue platform. His most notable char- 
acteristic, according to the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, 
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is “a quiet, unfaltering, inexorable political 
ambition.”. He has been a diligent student 
not only of tariff schedules, but also of par- 
liamentary tactics as practiced in Congress. 
According to Thompson, of the New York 
Times, there are only two other Democrats 
in the House—Fitzgerald, of New York, and 
Swager Sherley, of Kentucky—who can touch 
Underwood as a parliamentarian. As for the 
tariff, he “knows more about that than the 
man who invented it.” Senator Bailey puts 
it another way. “Underwood,” says Bailey, 
“is the only man in either House of Congress 
who could be locked up in a_ hermetically 
sealed room for a week and emerge from it 
with a perfectly good tariff bill.” The true 
issue, in Underwood’s opinion, is between a 
prohibitive tariff and a competitive tariff. He 
is for a competitive tariff—which is a new 
phrase—and the Republican party, he declares, 
is for a prohibitive tariff. The difference, as 
he looks at it, is that one puts a duty on 
American manufactured products that will, 
as far as possible with the revenue require- 
ments of the government, shut out foreign 
manufacturers entirely, while the other is de- 
signed to put the foreign manufacturer on an 
even competitive basis with the American 
manufacturer. He admits that the Republican 
declaration in favor of a tariff duty equal to 
the difference in cost of production here and 
abroad amounts to the same thing as his 
competitive tariff; but, he insists, the acts 
of the Republicans have never squared with 
that declaration. What he is going to try to 
do, therefore, we may assume, is to make a 
“competitive tariff” that will square with the 
Republican professions. The Philadelphia 
Ledger, published in a high-tariff state, is not 
afraid of him. He is not, it is confident, 
“going to be a party to any fanatical attacks 
upon any legitimate industry in the United 
States.” It adds: “There is no brilliance 
about Mr. Underwood; he does not make 
‘cross of gold’ speeches; he is not willing to 
crucify anything, not even pig iron; he is a 
sane business man of methodical habit, and a 
conscientious and painstaking legislator and 
an example of the public men of the new 
South from whom the country may augur 
well.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Underwood 
himself is interested in the iron and steel 
business. “Everything I have in the world,” 
he said the other day in a speech in Congress, 
“is in the iron and steel business except my 
home; but not with the United States Steel 
Corporation.” 
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“HE IS A DISTINCTLY LIKABLE MAN” 


All the money Oscar W. Underwood has, except what is invested in his home, is in the iron and steel business in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Yet despite the protestations of the steel and iron barons, he is the chief figure in the effort 
to lower the tariff rates from $4.00 a ton to $2.50 a ton in order to give foreigners a chance to compete on equal 
terms in the American market. And Birmingham admires his spunk and returned him to Congress this year with no 


opposition, 
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The “methodical habit” spoken of above 
has impressed others. The Evening Post cor- 
respondent says that Underwood is a living 
embodiment of “scientific management” as 
applied to politics, which means “no waste of 
time, no waste of effort, no waste of material, 
a maximum result for a minimum of effort.” 
That has been Underwood’s system ever since 
he was a chubby boy. He does not fret or 
worry. “Nobody ever saw him with his hair, 
clothes or temper mussed.” He is not specially 
gifted, but he is master of his faculties and 
keeps them intelligently employed. His office 
is a model of neatness and order, with papers 
carefully arranged and letters promptly an- 
swered. 


“His methods of orderliness and his person- 
ality are reflected in his manner, his appearance, 
and dress. He parts his hair on the nineteenth 
meridian, and brushes it east and west, carefully 
slicking it down after the prevalent mode of 
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fifteen years ago. And, if he came into the House 
at three o’clock in the morning of an all-night 
filibuster with one of the westbound hairs lying 
over in the territory of the eastbound growth, it 
would create almost as much of a sensation as 
his appearance without shoes or trousers. The 
immaculateness of Mr. Underwood has become 
one of the fixed traditions and beliefs of the 
House.” 


But, we are warned by the same writer, he 
is not a prig or a dude or a mere automaton, 
but “a distinctly likable man who has the 
friendship and esteem of all his colleagues.” 
Moreover, he plays golf, but “not very well.” 
Which fact is encouraging. He may smash 
the tariff on golf-balls! A man who plays 
that game “not very well” ought to understand 
the importance of cheaper golf-balls and the 
danger of a revolution that will shake this 
nation to its foundations if the price of golf- 
balls continues to go up! 





THE BRITISH LEADER OF THE FIGHT TO RESCUE 
CANADA FROM RECIPROCITY 


conservatism in the House of Commons, 

Arthur Bonar Law, to set about the 

undoing of American reciprocity with 
Canada the moment the news of President 
Taft’s now famous pact had reached London. 
If, as so many of his admirers insist, Mr. Law 
is a coming Prime Minister of England, the 
cornerstone of his policy, as we read in the 
London Standard, will be the destruction of 
reciprocity between the Dominion and our- 
selves through the purely commercial process 
of a preferential rate. Canada is to be given 
the British market when she has given up the 
American one, and the bribe will be, in the 
opinion of those who uphold the economic 
theories of Bonar Law, quite too tempting. 
Nor does Bonar Law talk merely of tariffs in 
his campaign. He is the spokesman and 
leader of those Britons who see in Canada’s 
pact with ourselves the entering wedge that 
may split the empire upon which the sun 
never sets. As he is the most conspicuous 
figure next to Arthur James Balfour in the 
whole opposition, as he commands the ear of 
his countrymen in all that relates to tariffs, 
and as he represents to his native land the 
sum of all the forces opposed to free trade 
with the foreigner, the Canadian reciprocity 
pact arranged by President Taft conferred 


T WAS characteristic of that pillar of 


among its other blessings a special importance 
upon Arthur Bonar Law. There is not the 
slightest fear that Canada will linger long 
beneath her new American spell if we may 
accept the judgment of British conservative 
dailies. Mr. Bonar Law will open her eyes 
and that, too, by means of the very speeches 
with which he is now rousing his own native 
heath. 

The greatness of Bonar Law at home has 
still to be realized in the United States. A 
leader of the Unionists in the Commons, he 
clamors in and out of the House that Britain 
is for the Britons. He has expended much 
energy in the past seven years in vocifera- 
tions that Canada would yet be induced by 
representations from Washington to let down 
her tariff barriers. He does not proclaim his 
ideas eloquently or with brilliance, for Nature 
denied him the shining gifts which render 
Lloyd-George so emotionally effective when 
he refers to the blessings of free trade. To 
the London News, indeed, Bonar Law is the 
Gradgrind of English politics, a dealer in 
hard facts. He is a man who, we read in the 
London Mail, springs no swift verba! sur- 
prises, who has little or no appeal in the tones 
of his voice. He is that incarnation of Brit- 
ish heroism, the average man, not witty, not 
clever, not magnetic, but so much to the fore 
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that he may succeed Arthur James Balfour 
as the leader of his party. 

The very absence of those brilliant quali- 
ties which have raised contemporary British 
statesmen to international renown has made 
the solid and serious Mr. Bonar Law illus- 
trious, according to the character sketch in 
the London Mail by its parliamentary corre- 
spondent, Mr. Frank Dilnot. An entire ab- 
sence of ornament in speech, we read, but the 
conspicuous presence of common sense, “a 
terse and forceful exposition of practical mat- 
ters,” are Mr. Law’s distinguishing character- 
istics in debate. He never tries to convey 
the impression that he is brilliant. But it was 
not until he found himself out of office, in 
company with his leader, Arthur James Bal- 
four, that the strong qualities of Bonar Law 
became evident to Britons. “From the time 
he took his place on the front opposition 
bench with Mr. Balfour he has been steadily 
building a name for himself as a big fighter, 
a stalwart, with a business equipment such as 
few statesmen have, who is prepared to battle 
always, under any circumstances, with the 
nimble wits on the other side.” He can state 
a case as convincingly as can Prime Minister 
Asquith himself. 

In no sense is Bonar Law a phrase-maker, 
like Lloyd-George, his great antagonist in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Law meets the 
coiners of epigram with forceful facts, force- 
fully arranged, asserts our London authority. 
“Verbal subtleties are not for him and it is a 
testimony to his worth that he has succeeded 
by his simple directness.” His political apti- 
tude as well as his business training led him 
early to see that tariff reform was to be one 
of the great political motives of the age and 
he soon acquired a place of prestige among 
the champions of that preferential tariff idea 
with which the name of Joseph Chamberlain 
is so conspicuously associated. Time and 
again did Bonar Law assure the House of 
Commons that the United States and Canada 
would enter into just such a reciprocity agree- 
ment as has been already effected—and a bad 
day would that be for the British Empire. 
Bonar Law seems to the London Mail to be 
endowed with just such a mind for the Cas- 
sandra-like functions of dire prophecy. He 
has the facts of commerce at his finger’s end. 
From boyhood he has been in the habit of 
coming to close quarters with facts. 

Here was a subject—reciprocity or, as the 
Britons say, preference—the ramifications of 
which demanded facts, figures and logical de- 
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ductions to an extent uncalled for in any other 
political project of modern times. “Mr. Law 
flung himself into the fight with ardor. His 
business-like mind assimilated details on a 
hundred branches of the topic and it became 
an interesting exercize, pleasurable to Con- 
servatives, but not always so pleasurable to 
Liberals, to listen to the lucid speeches formu- 
lating his general conclusions.” In no long 
time Britons saw in Bonar Law the one 
adequate foeman of the fiery Lloyd-George, 
altho the men were at opposite poles of tem- 
perament, training and _ standpoint. Mr. 
Bonar Law is described in the London daily 
as one of those men who in their looks carry 
not only capacity, but also some indication of 
their habits of mind and character. “Deep 
sunk eyes, a big square jaw, an upright fore- 
head, a straight mouth covered by a some- 
what drooping mustach, give at the first 
glance an impression of the man deeply re- 
flective, touched with melancholy, but domi- 
nated by the necessity for strong and forcible 
action.” He is a doer. 

In Bonar Law the House of Commons has 
no fervid prophet running to words. Here is 
rather the man who, having convinced him- 
self that a certain course is necessary, will 
work without any personal ostentation, but 
with a certain grim ruthlessness until his 
object is attained. “That is how Mr. Bonar 
Law reveals himself. He stands at the table 
of the House of Commons a tall, spare figure, 
with a suggestion of Scottish gauntness about 
him. He is generally in a long frock coat 
or cutaway. He stands very erect, one hand 
by his side, the finger of the other hand 
resting lightly on the box in front of him. 
He has no gestures and he consults no notes.” 
Thus seeming to an onlooker he pours out a 
steady stream of facts and arguments, effect- 
ive against his cleverest opponents and yet to 
be understood, seemingly, by the merest novice 
in politics. That would appear to be one of 
Bonar Law’s secrets of effect—his lucidity, 
his complete grasp of his topic and the di- 
rectness with which he seizes and controverts 
an argument, be it the most incisive, advanced 
by the other side. 

The speeches for which Bonar Law is so 
celebrated in and out of the Commons are 
described by our contemporary as “amazingly 
factful.” His effects are the more impressive 
because he never makes use of a note. Once 
in a long while, we read, he will thrust his 
right hand into the left breast pocket of his 
coat and draw out a small sheet of paper 
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containing some reference or some quotation. 
But he restores it to his bosom or lays it on 
the table in front of him with a quickness 
suggesting his eagerness not to spoil an argu- 
ment by repriving it of the extempore quality. 
“He is not a great orator in the sense that 
he can move by any appeal to the emotions, 
but for that very reason he is the more trench- 
ant debater.” Mr. Bonar Law thus seems to 
the friendly London Post one of the great as- 
sets of the opposition. His grasp of practical 
facts, his lucid exposition of them and a cer- 
tain firmness are his outstanding character- 
istics. “He first lifted himself in the world 
as an ironmaster and even now, as he stands 
beside the table of the House of Commons, 
there is iron in the hard directness of the man 
and in that air of quiet resolution which marks 
him from head to foot.” 

The monotonous and dry details of his 
biography go well with the character that 
seems to have: resulted from them. Arthur 
Bonar Law was born nearly fifty-three years 
ago, and he is the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. He went to the High School at Glas- 
gow and while a mere youth was put to busi- 
ness. He forged ahead at a rate that made 
him as powerful in the steel trade of Britain 
as any President of the Carnegie board over 
here. Not until he was forty-two and famed 
as chairman of the Glasgow Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation did Bonar Law find a seat in the House 
of Commons. Once there, he made up for 
lost time, filling a responsible secretaryship 
in the board of trade during Mr. Balfour’s 
stormy period of power. Mr. Law proved 
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himself a peculiar master of the dry, cold 
and irresistible facts which, stated without 
passion, demolish the most brilliant propo- 
sitions. He could not be brilliant, as the 
London Times says, but he could be crushing. 
His assertions relate invariably to trade re- 
turns, to tariffs, to reciprocity, to preference. 
It is difficult to realize that one mind can 
bring an artillery of statistics to bear upon so 
numerous an array of themes. He is said 
never to err. 

The great opportunity of Bonar Law’s ca- 
reer will arrive when the imperial conference 
assembles in London. The prime ministers 
of all the British dominions will then 
learn from Mr. Law’s own lips the precise 
nature of that peril to the British Empire 
which our reciprocity arrangement with Can- 
ada entails. Were it possible for a British 
Premier to receive his post from the repre- 
sentatives of the dominions beyond the sea, 
there could be no doubt, in the light of recent 
press comment in London, that the honor 
would fall upon Arthur Bonar Law. He is 
indefatigable in the study of their resources, 
their commerce, their politics. It seems a 
pity to our contemporary, the London Mail, 
that one so vast in his imperialism and so in- 
clusive in the scope of his political policy 
should have been denied the rollicking humor 
of a Winston Churchill, the passion of a 
Lloyd-George or the irresistible gift for sar- 
casm of Arthur James Balfour. But so it is. 
“How odd that so commonplace a person as 
Bonar Law should be so extraordinary!” He 
will, if he lives, we read, be Prime Minister yet. 





THE CREATOR OF THE MEXICAN CRISIS 


OT within the memory of living men 
has a genius for revolt displayed 
itself with a more perfect success 
than that of Francisco Madero, the 

head and front of Mexican insurgence. In 
forming this deliberate judgment, the Paris 
Matin supports it with considerations reflect- 
ing infinite credit upon the personality of the 
man who, unaided, has established a belliger- 
ent power where once Diaz was supreme, who 
without resources has organized an army, and 
who, destitute of any real authority, has 
swayed a region as extensive as a European 
kingdom with more than the sovereignty of a 
European monarch. Whatever the results of 
the negotiations now in progress for the solu- 
tion of the crisis in Mexico, it seems to our 


foreign contemporary that the creator of so 
amazing a situation must be endowed with all 
the capacity for which Diaz himself is famed. 
Yet Madero remains an obscure figure. He 
did not emerge into the general view until his 
arrest last year for presuming to contest the 
presidency with the maker of modern Mexico. 
Since that period, Francisco Madero has 
shown himself “a master of men.” Forced 
time and again to fly for his life, he has kept 
his revolutionary government in being. He 
has directed the operations of four bodies of 
troops, each considerable in itself. He has 
issued decrees and enforced them. He is to- 
day dictating terms to the one dominant per- 
sonality left in the Latin-American world, and 
if the unexpected does not happen, he will 
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soon have turned a new leaf in the volume of 
his country’s history 

No ordinary man, our contemporary insists, 
could have made so profound an impression 
upon the course of events in his time. That 
impression is strengthened by the reports of 
the correspondents who have come into most 
intimate contact with this successful leader of 

race always difficult to energize and still 
more difficult to control. Madero is described 
as a man in the prime of life, tall for one of 
his race, well born in the Mexican sense, 
gently reared, an idealist of a studious turn, 
caring little for the turbulence of war, cold 
and undemonstrative, little given to the ebul- 
lience of the Latin temperament. “Neither his 
career nor his character could suggest to his 
worst foe the swashbuckling type.” He is 
gentle in his manner, refined in his appearance, 
modest in his bearing and quiet in his methods. 
So far all accounts, unless they emanate from 
Mexican official sources, substantially agree. 
He has studied much in many schools and 
traveled widely. “Destiny rather than any 
adventurous propensity of his own seems to 
have elevated this poetical dreamer to his 
perilous eminence.” He is to the foreigner, 
at any rate, the riddle and the surprize of the 
hour. 

Reserve is a marked characteristic of Ma- 
dero. Few men seem better equipped by tem- 
perament for mingling freely with their fel- 
low creatures without anything like  self- 
revelation. The real ambitions of Madero 
remain to all who have come into contact with 
him during the past few years an inscrutable 
mystery. His demeanor throughout the trials 
of the varied campaigns he has led remained 
tranquil, even cheerful. He endured every 
hardship, even to sleeping on the bare earth 
beneath the stars and faring as rudely as the 
humblest of his troops. He is apparently 
inured to the fatigues and privations of the 
soldier’s lot. Victory, according to the corre- 
spondent of the London Standard, who has 
studied his man well, does not elate him, and 
he never seems cast down by defeat. His dis- 
tinguishing trait is calmness. A certain cool, 
quiet, unobtrusive mastery of manner, like that 
of a man knowing how to command, imposes 
itself inoffensively yet surely upon the turbu- 
lent elements he has to deal with. Madero 
never has to contend against revolt among his 
followers. He directs and is heeded. He 


orders and is obeyed unquestioningly. 
Those critics of Madero who refer to him 
with contempt as a dreamer, seem justified, to 
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THE MEXICAN WHO BROUGHT THE MIGHTY 
DIAZ TO TERMS 


Francisco I. Madero, Jr., is accused by his enemies of 
being a dreamer and an enthusiast, but to those who have 
followed from week to week the progress of his campaign 
it seems that he combines with the patience of a Fabian 
the energy of a Spartacus. 

a writer in the Berlin Kreuz-Zcitung, by the 
“ ° : —_ . - ° 
poetical ideality” of the man. There is in 
his face the look of a man rapt and inspired. 
“ce 

The great dark eyes are of the sort termed 
psychic. They fix themselves on vacancy for 
minutes as if beholding what no waking mor- 
tal could describe.” Absent-mindedness, in 
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SENOR AND SENORA MADERO AT AN ASSEMBLAGE OF PATRIOTS 


Nothing is so characteristic of the leader of Mexico’s revolt as his Americanized idea of wifehood. He does not 
follow the Mexican fashion of secluding the mother of his children and he makes her his companion to an extent 
evoking criticism from the old-fashioned residents of the land. 


fact, is one of Madero’s traits. He reads 
much, even in camp, and he ponders deeply 
all he reads. The theme of his reflections 
would seem to be more than all else the con- 
dition of the masses of the Mexicans. His 
enemies accuse him of cherishing a Utopia in 
which the peon shall be lifted out of his sloth. 
Madero has no sympathy with the patriarchal 
type of society for which the Diaz system 
stands. The lethargy of the peon and his 
legalized servitude to his employer are the 
things Madero would end. His study of the 
political philosophers has given him notions 
respecting his countrymen which find little 
favor with the wealthy aristocracy now in con- 
trol at the capital. They fear Madero as a 
man whose head is filled with wild dreams. 
They deny that he is practical. 

Few living Mexicans have so perfect an 
acquaintance with their native land as Madero 
has managed to acquire. He has penetrated 
the dense forests of the hot lands and stalked 
the jaguar in its jungle. He has prospected 
for the precious metals in Oaxaca and climbed 
the crater of Popocatepetl. He belongs to a 
distinguished and wealthy family in which for 
generations the tradition of culture has been 
carefully maintained. One of the haciendas of 
the Maderos is as large as some American 
counties. His relatives belong to the first fam- 
ilies, the women receiving their education in 


France and the men in some cases going 
to Oxford and to Cambridge. His bearing 
and breeding suggest the Mexican aristocrat. 
Nevertheless, Madero has studied the masses 
of his native land as possibly no other Mexican 
now alive has dreamed of doing. He knows 
how they live because he has shared their pri- 
vations. He has striven to spread some knowl- 
elge of democracy among them, much to the 
amusement of the old-fashioned rulers of the 
republic. He wishes especially to modify the 
native costume into something more civilized 
and to diffuze a habit of reading. 

For all his patriotism, Madero has been 
accused of lacking the Mexican spirit. His 
foes insist that he defers too much to his 
American advisers, encouraging the introduc- 
tion of “Yankee manners” among his women 
folk and never presenting himself at a bull 
fight. The charge of partiality to “gringoes” 
is a serious one in many parts of Mexico, and 
would seem in the light of the /mparcial’s 
comment to be well founded so far as 
Madero’s friendships are concerned. He has, 
it appears, encouraged the migration of 
thousands of American families into northern 
Mexico. He offended the high-spirited Mexi- 
can youth on one occasion by bidding a party 
of them emulate the industry of the despized 
gringoes. Madero has some distrust of the 
gilded youth of his native land—sons of men 
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THE LEADER OF THE MEXICAN 


peons from their chains. 


vastly rich, who have some smattering of 
French culture and no sympathy with the 
democratic ideal. Gambling is a vice rigor- 
ously suppressed wherever Madero’s sway 
extends. Bull fights he is compelled to 
tolerate, but his absence from them is not to 
the liking of the peons. They complain, too, 
of his tendency to cut down their supply of 
the national drink. 

Bred to the law as well as to the profession 
of arms, Madero remains by temperament 
what he would have become from choice, a 
man of letters. Madero uses an exceptionally 
pure Spanish, according to the French news- 
paper correspondents. He has not permitted 
the corruption of his vocabulary by merely 
local idioms. His speeches have a distinctly 
rhetorical ring, due, no doubt, to his some- 
what literary instincts. Like the cultivated 
Senor Mariscal, who, when in the Diaz cabi- 
net, found relaxation in authorship, Madero 
loves and studies the Mexican Wordsworth, 
Juan de Dios Pesa, and the Mexican Thack- 
eray, Riva Palacio. Madero’s own ambitions 
were at first literary. He might have achieved 
for himself a high place as a stylist, and the 
only good thing he credits to the Diaz gov- 
ernment is its encouragement of the native 
poets and story-tellers. Were he to attain the 


supreme power, a writer in the Paris Figaro 
says, Madero would continue that patronage 
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REVOLUTION AT LUNCH 


There seems to be constant social diversion in the round of activities connected with the movement to free Mexican 


Here General Madero is seen (with his wife) entertaining his friends in camp. 


of the arts and of letters which has been 
one of the glories of the Diaz administration. 
He might be even excessively literary and 
academic. 

The Mexican trait of courtesy, 
Madero seems to possess in its finest form, is 
compatible in him with a sternness of mood 
at which his best friends are said to tremble. 
He tolerates no inefficiency. Those who know 
the Mexican native character best are amazed, 
the London Standard says, at the completeness 
with which he realizes the ideal of work. 
What commands respect for him is his per- 
ception that the world belongs to the man who 
gets things done. He has infused his own 
energy into every one of his staff, the mem- 
bers of which feel that the eye of the leader 
is upon each. “Yet there is a complete inde- 
pendence of the staff which at first sight would 
suggest that the campaign must end in utter 
rout. The Mexican rebellion has been man- 
aged as if it were a great excursion led by a 
tourist’s guide. Everybody in camp laughs 
and chatters. Eating and drinking and merry- 
making are seemingly the chief concerns until 
the formation for battle begins. Then Ma- 
dero’s headquarters become a place of resort 
for the chiefs.” His impassiveness contrasts 
markedly, we read, with the general ex- 
citability. 

So systematic are Madero’s methods, our 
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London authority declares, that the name of 
every man in the ranks is listed, his equipment 
described and the pay allotted him duly. re- 
ceipted for. Madero himself has formulated 
a code of law suited to the exigencies of his 
peculiar situation, and this is adhered to in- 
flexibly rather than with severity. His method 
in this detail suggests to our contemporary the 
born administrator. His spy system is de- 
clared to be infinitely more efficient than that 
of the regular government. He collects his 
revenues with due regard to the capacity of 
the taxed to meet a requisition. The grand 
fact of the rebellion is Madero’s superin- 
tendence. He maintains marvelous regularity 
of habits. He finds time to read his favorite 
authors, to enjoy his horseback rides and to 
organize a concert with the resources of a 
regimental band. His commissary is so good 
that the men never have to starve, and he has 
equipped a medical corps that can face any 
emergency. At a word, the forces scatter to 
the mountains, never failing to reassefnble 
when the state of the campaign renders a fresh 
mobilization timely. 

Dissensions among the commanders are in- 
evitable, the London Times reports, but they 


have found their solution in the tact of 
Madero. His ascendancy is moral almost 
entirely. He has the subtlest insight into the 


character of his countrymen, a circumstance 
which aids him, of course, in pacifying their 
turbulence. Madero’s character renders him 
the one fixed point of the rebellion, the per- 
sonality to which all tend to repair as each 
crisis brings with it a new need for concerted 
action. Madero in a council of war is as im- 
posing as Diaz himself. The rebel chief lends 
his ear to all impartially. He listens unmoved 
to the hottest expostulation. He receives 
serenely the news of a mortifying reverse. 
He accepts gratefully whatever suggestions 
may arise in the brain of the Napoleons 
thrown up by the struggle. “In the end he 
works out a solution of the most complex 
problem and gains his point without having 
to fight for it.” He is immensely aided by 
the absolute faith of all about him in his dis- 
interestedness as well as in his capacity. 
Madero has not been sparing of his own con- 
siderable wealth in promoting the greatest 
revolution Diaz has ever coped with. 

The domestic life of Madero, at least until 
the revolt called him to the field, was of the 
highly patriarchal kind so characteristic of 
his native land. He dwelt with his parents, 


his brothers and his wife in one vast house- 
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hold swayed by the head of the clan in 
somewhat despotic fashion. When time had 
demonstrated the revolutionary proclivities of 
the family, the wealth of the household was 
largely lost by confiscations. The wife of the 
provisional president of the revolutionary 
republic accompanied him on many of his 
flights until the pursuit grew too hot. She 
is now understood to be with her children in 
a frontier town while the husband and father 
tests the fortunes of war. Madero has been 
noted for the purity of his private life in an 
age when Mexicans of his social position 
tended to laxness in that regard. He has 
never maintained two households, as so many 
of his countrymen notoriously do. Neither 
has he kept his wife secluded from the world 
after the Mexican fashion. Here again is evi- 
dence of that Americanization which makes the 
rebel so odious to statesmen of the old school. 

It is in the capacity of a teacher of his 
people that Madero prefers to be judged. 
The Mexicans have had no political education. 
They can get it only by practical experience 
of self-government. Thus he explained him- 
self to the French journalist who recently in- 
vaded the solitude of his mountain tent and 
found him there studying the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. No flight from a federal 
foe is too precipitate to let Francisco Madero 
forget his book. In the starry evenings he 
talks freely with his staff of life, of man, of 
history and of politics. He seems to justify 
by his moods and his manner the taunt that 
he is a dreamer until, our authority adds, one 
sees him at his work. Then he is all energy, 
all resolution. He is up with the sun, attend- 
ing to a correspondence that proceeds with 
surprising system in view of the alarums of 
war. The agents of the revolutionary govern- 
ment both here and abroad act, it seems, under 
his direction in all things. There is a body- 
guard with him at headquarters, and he holds 
regular conferences with his subordinates, be- 
sides receiving visitors, with something as near 
to ceremonial etiquet as his position of peril 
allows. Nothing pleases him so much as the 
opportunity to honor some notable visitor with 
a dinner. Then is “General” Madero most 
himself, dispensing a hospitality as gracious as 
that of the constitutional President in his 
palace at Chapultepec and talking with serene 
faith of the approaching end of the old order 
of things. In that happy future Madero, the 
French journalist understands, is to retire to 
a hacienda and devote himself to the study 
of philosophy. 
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Science and Discovery 


CAPTURE OF THE LIVING HUMAN CELL BY THE NEW 
BACTERIOLOGY 


HE STUDY of the individual living 
human cell and of the effects of chem- 
ical reagents upon it marks what, in 
the light of experiments by Dr. Hugh 

Campbell Ross, must be deemed a new de- 
parture of unexpected importance. Altho 
much has been written concerning the passage 
of substances into cells, observes this eminent 
authority upon cell reproduction, little practi- 
cal work has been done with reference to the 
behavior of individual cells, while substances 
are being made to pass through them. This 
has been owing to the lack of satisfactory 
methods and because the laws which govern 
the diffusion of substances into the individual 
living cells have not been recognized. These 
laws are of the greatest importance, according 
to Doctor Ross. They must be thoroly under- 
stood if what is technically known as in vitro 
—that is under glass—experimentation is to 
prove serviceable or successful. 

Living cells are examined, explains Doctor 
Ross, by placing them under a cover glass, 
on the surface of a film of jelly which may 
contain dissolved in it any substance we may 
wish to experiment with and which has, while 
in a molten condition, been poured on a micro- 
scope slide and allowed to set there. The 
jelly may contain an aniline dye. By watch- 
ing the way in which the living cells absorb 
the stain from the jelly and by experimenta- 





CELL SENSITIVENESS 


The leucocyte’s granules are stained. Its nucleus is 
unstained. The pseudopodia are extruded in response 
to atropine, which is diffusing into the cell as well as 
the stain, 


tion with it, many of the laws of the diffusion 
of substances into living cells have been ascer- 
tained. By the application of these laws we 
can now add other substances to the jelly and 
make them also diffuse into the living cells, 
and watch the results by means of the micro- 
scope. The cells are pressed into the jelly by 
the cover glass, and therefore they can absorb 
only what is in the jelly (there is nothing 
else for them to take) provided the conditions 
have been correctly arranged for the passage 
of the substances from the jelly into the cells. 
It is essential to note that one class of cells 
differs from another with reference to the 
rate at which they absorb materials from the 
media in which they are placed.* Hence the 
composition of any given jelly must be cor- 
rectly arranged for experimentation with any 
particular class of cell with which it may be 
desired to work. 

Cells—the fact that they are alive is as- 
sumed—must always be freshly removed from 
the body when they are placed on the jelly. 
It occasionally happens that the cells have just 
died or may be dying when they are examined. 
After the cells in a specimen are dead it is 
thrown away. Specimens of living cells can 
not be kept. 

In the past very little has been learned 
from the study of individual live cells either 
in physiology or in pathology. Presumably 
this has been due to the fact that it has been 
difficult to stain cells satisfactorily when they 
are alive. That is because, since the discov- 
ery of the aniline dyes, stains have been used 
in nearly all microscopical work. It is true 
that a good deal of work has been done in the 
way of attempting to stain unfixed cells by 
mixing them with solutions of methylene blue 
and neutral red. However, the results have 
not been satisfactory and no doubt the ad- 
vances made in the study of dead cells by 
means of differential staining with dyes dis- 
solved in alcohol have done something to re- 
tard the so-called in vitro methods of inves- 
tigation. That is because dyes dissolved in 
alcohol can not be used to stain living cells. 

* Inpucep Cert Repropuction anp Cancer. By Hugh 


Campbell Ross, M.R.C.S. Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Company. 
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“As a matter of fact, with this new ‘jelly’ 
method it is simpler to stain certain living cells 
than it is to stain dead ones by the old methods, 
and better pictures are obtained altho less skill 
is required. No matter how rapidly a cell or 
tissue is killed, the fact remains that it is dead, 
and the means usually. taken to prepare it for 
examination by placing it in preservative solu- 
tions or in others neccessary for fixing and stain- 
ing it—not to speak of the processes of embed- 
ding and freezing and the subsequent cutting 
with razors and so forth—can only add to the 
fallacious results of its examination. So far as 
blood-cells are concerned, the study of their 
morphology and cystology has hitherto been al- 
most entirely based on the examination of dead 
specimens, with the result that some erroneous 
impressions, both as to form and function, have 
become generally accepted. For instance, let an 
experienced worker with the older methods look 
for a ‘hyaline leucocyte’ with the new one, and 
he will marvel at his credulity. The hyaline 
leucocyte is a dead lymphocyte which has become 
achromatic. By the new method we see cells 
stained while they are alive, and admirably 
spread out on the jellies, so that they can readily 
be examined by the highest powers. One can 
now cause any soluble substance to diffuse into 
them at any rate one pleases, and with the help 
of this knowledge one can, by specific chemical 
agents, cause leucocytes and other cells to divide 
on the microscopic slide.” 


By this study of vital activity new lessons 
have been learned concerning the real functions 
of the morphological elements of the cells. 
For instance, owing to the fact that the older 
methods merely showed pictures of dead cells 
and the arrangement of their component parts 
after they are dead, controversies have arisen 
regarding the functions of the cellular ele- 
ments. Unfortunately, theories regarding 
these functions have sometimes become ac- 
cepted facts. The “lobes of the nuclei” of 
leucocytes are generally recognized as being 
analogous to the nuclei of other cells in spite 
of the fact that the act of cell division has 
never been seen in leucocytes. The very 
designation of the cells—“polymorphonuclear” 
—is even based on this theory. In reality the 
“lobes of the nuclei,” insists Doctor Ross, are 
the so-called centresomes. We hear it said 
even now that the blood platelet is a precipi- 
tate, altho a single glance at a specimen in 
vitro, especially if an alkaloid is present in 
the jelly, demonstrates beyond denial that a 
blood platelet is a living creature and a highly 
ameeboid cell. 

The new method reveals new points in every 
direction which are difficult to reconcile with 
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CELL REACTION 


The granules of the leucocyte are gradually becoming 
stained; red cells are unstained. 


the old theories based upon the examination 
of dead specimens, some of them so firmly 
rooted that people may be slow to discard 
them. Infinite results await the investigator, 
says Doctor Ross, by this new method. He is 
dealing with living creatures which are ame- 
nable and can be excited or made to divide 
almost at will. 


“It is remarkable to think that one can order 
samples of one’s own or some other person’s 
white blood-corpuscles to reproduce themselves 
at a given time, and that if they are properly 
treated they will do so with obedient regularity. 
Instead of the diagrammatic representations of 
karyokinesis, from which every student learns 
his impressions of cell-division, one is now able 
to appreciate mitosis in its reality and to watch 
it through its various phases. This is a very 
striking fact, but its interest grows when we 
consider another very important lesson derived 
from it, inasmuch that, as will be seen later, 
there is strong evidence that white corpuscles 
will multiply only in response to a specific chem- 
ical agent. We now believe that it is essential 
for a leucocyte to absorb an ‘auxetic’ (an exciter 
of reproduction) before it will make any attempt 
to proliferate, and we have also evidence that 
it is more than probable that other human cells, 
and possibly all of them, proliferate in response 
to a similar agency. It will be realized, there- 
fore, that this method of study of the cell and 
of the influences of chemical agencies upon it has 
opened up a new field of work not only in 
pathology, but in physiology also. 

“By this in vitro method it has not only been 
learnt that cells will divide in response to certain 
chemical agents, but that these agents exist in the 
remains of all dead tissues. Two of the sub- 
stances which are directly responsible for cell- 
reproduction within the body have been isolated 
in crystalline form: they are the extractives, 
kreatin and xanthin, and individual cells divide 
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IGURE INDUCED IN A LARGE LYMPHOCYTE 

The division was induced by means of besamidine, 
one of the several compounds containing the amidine 
grouping (N=C—N) the presence of which appears to 
be necessary in a substance before it can cause cell- 
division. 


in response to them acording to the amount of 
each substance absorbed by the cell. 

“It will be shown that cell-proliferation depends 
upon cell-death, and this affords an explanation 
of the cause and origin of benign tumors. ‘De- 
velopment’ is a basis of physiology; and since the 
multiplication of human cells is due to chemical 
agents, as is shown by this method, one cannot 
but suppose that the facts learnt may lead to the 
explanation of points connected with the growth 
of the embryo.” 


Healing is a phenomenon caused primarily 
by the proliferation of certain cells. If the 
finger is cut, or if disease gains a footing in 
any part of the body, an attempt is made by 
the tissue-cells to proliferate and to heal the 
injury. Up to now no one has known why 
this proliferation took place or how it was 
caused. This mystery is now elucidated. A 
further comparison of the old and new meth- 
ods is made by the author: 


“Examined by the older methods, a cell ap- 
peared usually as a flattened, stained diagram; 
by the new one it appears as a sphere. The 
difference is comparable to that which exists 
between an old Japanese print in which there is 
no perspective and a perfect photograph seen 
through a stereoscope. By the older methods, 
for instance, the nucleus of a lymphocyte appears 
as a flattened, homogeneously stained mass, or 
perhaps the stained chromatin resembles a 
‘spireme’ within the nucleus; by the new method 
it is seen at a glance that the nucleus in the 
living cell is a round, transparent ball, studded 
on its outside by minute chromatin granules. 
There is no doubt that the observation of the 
living cell is a new study. In almost every slide 
one sees something of interest which has not 
been seen before. Living cells seem to have 


small points of individuality which can only be 
seen when they are stained alive. 

“Take for example the phenomena of cell- 
division. The mitotic divisions, altho the same in 
general principles (unless of course we take 
steps to induce asymmetrical divisions by an 
alkaloid), are almost always slightly different, 
depending to some extent upon the stage of divi- 
sion reached, and upon the attitude in which the 
cell happens to be presented to the observer.” 


The method by means of which these start- 
ling developments have been rendered pos- 
sible is very simple. The cells are placed on 
a film of agar jelly, which holds in solution 
any material with which one may wish to ex- 
periment. To prepare the film, a drop of 
molten jelly is poured on a slide, which is 
then laid on a level surface until the jelly sets 
firmly. A drop of the citrate solution in 
which, say, blood cells are suspended is then 
placed upon a cover glass, which is inverted 
and allowed to fall flat on the film. It might 
be thought that the weight of the cover glass 
would be sufficient to kill the cells. They sink 
into the jelly to some extent and thus are 
protected. Before this happens, however, 
they spread out centrifugally from the center 
to the periphery of the cover glass. If a drop 
of blood be examined in this way on stain 
containing jelly they may be seen by the naked 
eye rushing in every direction towards the 
edges of the cover glass. When this move- 
ment has ceased, if the slide is held up between 
the observer and the window it will be seen 
that the surface of the jelly over which the 
cells have passed is studded with corpuscles. 


“If the jelly has been properly made, the slide 
may be handled freely. It may be tilted to any 
angle and even turned upside down without the 
cover-glass sliding off or the jelly becoming dis- 
placed. This is a fortunate fact, because it en- 
ables the microscope to be placed at any con- 
venient angle for examination of the slide or for 
purposes of photography. If the specimen is 
quickly focused under the microscope while the 
spreading-out process of the cells is going on, 
the picture presented is a very remarkable one. 
The cells will be seen rushing along in a direc- 
tion from the center of the cover-glass towards 
its margin; they tumble over each other, leuco- 
cytes and red cells, lymphocytes and blood-plate- 
lets, bumping into each other and apparently all 
striving to reach some imaginary goal. Grad- 
ually the flow becomes slower and slower, the 
cells cease to ‘barge’ into each other so fiercely, 
they squeeze past one another, and it will be 
realized what a marvelous power _ blood-cor- 
puscles have of accommodating their shapes to 
almost any requirements,” 
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O TEST of human endurance from 
the physical standpoint can com- 
pare in severity with that imposed 
upon the workers in the steel and 

iron mills of the Pittsburg district. By a 
singular paradox an idea prevails among the 
workers themselves that these labors of theirs 
are healthful. The whole subject has just 
been investigated with pains and thoroness by 
the expert of the New York State Department 
of Labor, Mr. John A. Fitch, who finds the 


HUMAN ENDURANCE IN THE LIGHT OF THE MOST 
TREMENDOUS OF ALL PHYSICAL TESTS 
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opinion he was enabled to consult in the 
course of the long study of conditions made 
for the Russell Sage Foundation.* The heat 
has effects so marked that on a street car the 
men employed where the high temperature 
strikes their faces can be singled out because 
of their peculiar complexion. Sometimes 
their faces are red. Sometimes they are cov- 
ered with pimples: 

“The prevalence of nervous strain is a matter 
not to be lightly turned aside. Physical labor has 
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WHERE THE MODERN PROMETHEUS IS BOUND 


_ . anere is a glamor about the making of steel,” writes Mr. John A. Fitch in his study of the steel workers of 
Pittsburg. ‘The very size of things—the immensity of the tools, the scale of production—grips the mind with an 


overwhelming sense of power.” 


workers for the most part healthy; but he 
suspects that this excellent physical condition 
is due to the precautions taken by the men 
and not to the capacity they possess for with- 
standing the terrific strain to which they are 
subjected daily. The severity of the strain 
itself is due to the incredible heat, imposing, 
as it does, the most tremendous of all physical 
tests to which the human organism is sub- 
jected in any form of recognized human 
activity. What Mr. Fitch has to say on the 
subject is confirmed by the best medical 


without doubt been greatly lightened by the im- 
proved processes that have so changed the char- 
acter of the steel industry within the last fifteen 
or twenty years. But where the strain upon the 
body has been lessened, responsibility has in most 
cases grown more tense, with a consequent in- 
creased demand on the nervous energy. This is 
true also in some work where the physical activ- 


* Tue Steet Workers. By John A. Fitch. New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. 
*Homesteap. By Margaret F. Byington. New York: 


Charities Publication Committee. 
* Work ACCIDENTS AND THE Law. By Crystal Eastman. 
New York: Charities Publication Committee. 
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SCIENCE 


ity is not less than formerly. Improved proc- 
esses frequently reduce the total amount of 
human toil by throwing part of a gang out of 
employment, only to leave the few who remain 
with as hard physical labor as before. Rollers, 
particularly, work as hard to-day as they did 
twenty years ago, and under an added strain due 
to the more complicated machinery under their 
control, and the greater speed of operation, which 
increases the danger of accident. 

“T began to notice after a time that the men 
with whom I talked were often a little hard of 
hearing. It was some time before I connected 
this fact with the noise of the mill. The rolling 
mills are all noisy, the blooming mills and the 
plate mills especially so, while the cold saw bites 
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DISCOVERY 


ertion is required then as at any other time, and 
the men perspire freely in the coldest weather. 
No man, with his work clothes in such condition, 
can go from the atmosphere of the mill out into 
the cold winter air without incurring great risk. 
To be safe, every man ought to take a bath and 
make a complete change of clothing before leav- 
ing the mill. This, however, is impossible be- 
cause of the lack of bathing facilities and privacy 
in most of the Pittsburg mills. 

“In view of the difficulties, a surprizing amount 
of precautionary action is taken by the men. In 
most mills each man is provided with a locker in 
which he may keep extra clothing. Most of 
them carry an extra shirt so that they may put 
on a dry garment before leaving the mill, and 





PITTSBURG’S ALTAR TO THE GOD OF FIRE 
“Steel is a basic industry in America,” writes Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, director of The Pittsburg Survey. “It 


has been a beneficiary of the most fiercely contested governmental policies since Civil War times. 


Its products 


enter into every tool and structure and means of traffic in civilization.” 


into the steel with a screech that is fairly mad- 
dening. When I finally began to make inquiries 
I found that among the men I met, partial or 
slight deafness was quite common, and that they 
all attributed it to the noise. This noise has an 
effect also on the nerves, which is intensified by 
the constant vibration of the machinery; a strain 
more wearing on some of the men than the work 
itself, 

“The abnormal heat of the mills may lead di- 
rectly or indirectly to other ailments, some of 
which could be avoided by precaution on the part 
of the men, and some of which are inevitable. 
It should be remembered that there is great heat 


even in the winter months; as much physical ex- 


most of them bathe at least their arms and faces 
in the ‘bosh,’ a trough of water in which tools 
are placed to cool after use. What convenient 
shower baths and clean towels would mean to 
mill men may be readily imagined.” 


It is difficult to convey to one who has 
never visited a mill or who has visited one 
only in winter the intensity of the heat in cer- 
tain departments during the summer months. 
The men stand close to the hot iron all the 
time, where the temperature is always high. 
They are subjected to a constant bombard- 
ment of sparks and must wear masks to pro- 
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Joseph Spella in the Pittsburg Survey 
THE BREATHING SPELL 

“If the foreigner is a menace to the skilled worker’s 
pocketbook, he is probably a greater menace to both their 
lives. Unacquainted with the machinery, and with an 
exasperated boss shouting unintelligible orders, the Slav 
workman is as likely to run into danger as out of it, and 
may throw the lives of all his fellows into jeopardy.” 


tect their faces. They are obliged to stand 
also on steel plates, hot from the iron that is 
always passing over them. The roll hands 


wear shoes with heavy wooden soles; but in 
spite of these their feet are always hot. Pud- 
dling, again, is very hard, hot work. It is 


conceded by mill workers that few other posi- 
tions in either an iron or a steel mill are so 
taxing physically. There are always two men 
and sometimes three to a single furnace, and 
they take turns at working the metal. No 
man could stand before the furnace and 











Joseph Spella in the Pittsburg Survey 
HEAT 


“One of the hard conditions which the working force 
must face in iron or steel manufacture is heat. It is 
difficult to convey to the understanding of one who has 
never visited a mill, or who has visited one only in win- 
ter, the intensity of the heat in certain departments dur- 
ing the summer months,” 


perform that back-breaking toil continually. 
Even when working by “spells” a man is 
often very nearly exhausted at the end of 
his spell. The puddler stands in the full heat 
of the furnace and works his rod through a 
hole in the door. The physical strain of all 
hands is attended by a mental strain not less 
severe: 


“In most furnaces the workmen are protected 
from the falling mass after a slip by a heavy 
iron roof over their heads. In a few of the old 
independent plants there is no protection. If 
the slip is excessive, or the furnace defective, 
the sides may give way and the molten metal 
burst out at the bottom, bringing death to the 
crew at the base of the stack. Another fruitful 
cause of explosions is the burning through of 
pipes or plates, letting water come in contact with 
the molten iron. But there are other causes; blast 
furnaces are inclined to be erratic; they often 
behave badly when the best furnace experts can- 
not detect the cause, and every furnace employee 
is always in the presence of danger. 

“It is noticeable that the men on the pouring 
platform and the vesselmen in the Bessemer de- 
partments have their clothes burned full of little 
holes. Sometimes the molds will be shifted at 
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Joseph Speila in the Pittsburg Survey 
THE CRITICAL HOUR 


“Turning now to the subject of work-accidents, every 
workman in an iron or steel mill is in danger, because he 
is re with forces which are, seemingly, always watch- 
ing for a chance to get beyond human control.’ 


the wrong time and the stream of metal, instead 
of pouring into the mold, strikes the edge and is 
thrown in a shower on all sides. Molds have 
been known to explode when the hot steel struck 
them because a little moisture had in some way 
found its way into them. The men who work on 
the converter platform are in danger from the 
‘spittings’ which collect above. During a blow, 
considerable spray is thrown up which adheres 
to cross beams or to the mill wall. Unless re- 
moved, an increasing mass forms which ultimately 
falls of its own weight, greatly endangering the 
men below. ... The list of accidents in iron and 
steel works is shockingly long. Many accidents 
occur because an employee is negligent or care- 
less. Some employers would have us believe that 
most of them occur because of such negligence. 
It is usually impossible to tell, in any accident 
case, just how much negligence of the employee 
contributed to the occurrence. Here again the 
long work-day enters as a factor. Even if the 
extent of the employee’s negligence could be as- 
certained, inquiry should be made as to whether 
he had been continuously on duty one hour or 
twenty-four, and whether his work had been 
more or less than one man might reasonably be 
expected to perform. It is a rare man who can 
keep his mental faculties keenly alert and cen- 
tered on one object for twelve consecutive hours. 
In blaming their employees for lapses of attention 
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Joseph Spella in the Pittsburg Survey 


VULCAN 





“Dressed only in trousers and a flannel shirt with 
sleeves cut off at the shoulder, the sweat was pouring 
from his body and his muscles stood out in knots.” 


which have resulted in accidents, manufacturers 
may often be demanding a self-control and mental 
alertness such as few men can sustain through- 
out practically their entire waking hours.” 


The most important point of all with refer- 
ence to the conditions under which these men 
must live and labor has reference to the 
effect upon the nervous and physical organ- 
ism. The various expert authorities who did 
the work of the Pittsburg Survey seém to be 
in agreement that human endurance in the 
light of the strain it sustains in the mills is 
greater than scientists have supposed. 
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AN INDICTMENT OF THE NEW SCIENCE OF 


MANAGEMENT 


HE originator of what has come to 
be termed scientific management, Mr. 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, one of 
the most distinguished of living me- 

chanical engineers, avows three fundamental 
aims. The first is to point out through a series 
of simple illustrations the great loss which 
the country is suffering through inefficiency 
in almost all our daily acts. He would prove 
in the second place that the remedy for this 
inefficiency lies in systematic management 
rather than in searching for some unusual or 
extraordinary man. Finally he insists that the 
best management is a true science, resting 
upon clearly defined laws, rules and princi- 
ples as a foundation. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of scientific management are thus ap- 
plicable to all kinds of human activities, from 
our simplest individual acts to the work of 
our great corporations.* 

Under the old type of management, for in- 
stance, success depends almost entirely upon 
getting the initiative of the workmen. It is 
a rare case in which this initiative is attained. 
Under scientific management the initiative of 
the workmen (that is, their hard work, their 
good will and their ingenuity) is obtained 
with absolute uniformity and to a greater ex- 
tent than is possisble under the old system: 


“In addition to this improvement on the part 
of the men, the managers assume new burdens, 
new duties, and responsibilities never dreamed 
of in the past. Tne managers assume, for in- 
stance, the burden of gathering together all of 
the traditional knowledge which in the past has 
been possessed by the workmen and then of 
classifying, tabulating, and reducing this knowl- 
edge to rules, laws, and formule which are 
immensely helpful to the workmen in doing their 
daily work. In addition to developing a science 
in this way, the management take on three other 
types of duties which involve new and heavy 
burdens for themselves. 

“These new duties are grouped under four 
heads: 

“First. They develop a science for each ele- 
ment of a man’s work, which replaces the old 
rule-of-thumb method. 

“Second. They scientifically select and then 
train, teach, and develop the workman, whereas 
in the past he chose his own work and trained 
himself as best he could. 

Third. They heartily co-operate with the men 
so as to insure all of the work being done in 


*TuHeE PrincIPLes OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. By 
Frederick Winslow Taylor. Harper & Brothers. 


accordance with the principles of the science 
which has been developed. 

“Fourth. There is an almost equal division of 
the work and the responsibility between the man- 
agement and the workmen. The management 
take over all work for which they are better 
fitted than the workmen, while in the past almost 
all of the work and the greater part of the re- 
sponsibility were thrown upon the men. 

“It is this combination of the initiative of the 
workmen, coupled with the new types of work 
done by the management, that makes scientific 
management so much more efficient than the 
old plan.” 


In the medley of comment favorable and 
the reverse which the new scientific manage- 
ment has inspired in the technical press of the 
land, that of The Railway Age Gazette stands 
out most prominently. This daily has studied 
the subject in a series of articles based upon 
what it deems the “mistakes of the efficiency 
men.” Much of what they have said, it re- 
minds us, has been allowed to go unanswered. 
“The popular publications have welcomed 
them as the bringers of good news, who are 
to save us from the slough of inefficiency. 
Their statements appear to be accepted as 
scientific deductions which require no further 
proof.” But merely to discuss scientific ques- 
tions does not make one a scientist. One of 
the fundamental weaknesses of their propo- 
sitions lies in the fact that, “posing as scien- 
tists,” they have made statements and set up 
claims in disregard of the actual conditions. 
In what respects, now, are the efficiency men 
putting into practice the theories of Frederick 
Winslow Taylor in many cases unscientific in 
their attitude and methods with reference to 
scientific management? Our technical con- 
temporary replies: 


“First, in basing their conclusions on incorrect, 
insufficient, or immaterial data and in applying 
them to conditions which were absent in the ini- 
tial investigation. 

“Second, in criticizing methods of operation 
without a full recognition of what they have 
accomplished and in substituting therefor a sys- 
tem which experience has shown to be imprac- 
ticable. 

“Third, in their impatience for results. 

“What is more common in their utterances than 
an imposing array of examples of extremely low 
efficiency, submitted as evidence that conditions 
call for heroic treatment, or of examples of high 
efficiency as a proof that their methods can alone 
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bring order out of the chaos? A mere citation 
of disjointed facts, however, proves nothing. 
They are at best but half-truths, and as such 
are not only out of place in a scientific discus- 
sion of the questions under consideration, but 
are misleading. A disinterested seeker after the 
truth asks: ‘If the unsatisfactory conditions that 
have been described actually exist, are they due 
to a wrong system or to the absence of system; 
do they correctly represent average conditions, 
or are they only exceptional instances due to 
factors which are but local and transitory ?’ 

“Efficiency men claim to be scientific, as con- 
trasted with practical men who, they say, follow 
the rule of thumb. But a scientist publishes his 
conclusions only when, after extended experi- 
ments and observations, he has found the evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant giving them publicity. 
He is no scientist who hastens into the lime- 
light with evidence based on scattered examples, 
found amid varying conditions, and risks the 
odium of his co-workers, by announcing prema- 
ture conclusions. Among reputable physicians, 
chemists, biologists and other scientists, it is 
customary to delay the announcement of impor- 
tant discoveries ever far beyond the time which 
would seem under all the laws of logic to be re- 
quired. The result is that when such an an- 
nouncement is made it is backed up by a series 
of facts so closely related and so strongly forti- 
fied by innumerable examples bearing distinctly 
upon the question, that it is unusual, indeed, for 
it to require alteration. 

“Is it scientific to use as evidence cases of 
low efficiency and consequent high costs and un- 
satisfactory service, or of improvements that 
have followed the introduction of efficiency 
methods, without an equally fair statement of 
all the conditions that surround the operations? 
Or to search through the records for an espe- 
cially poor performance to set alongside an 
especially good one, irrespective of the causes 
and the general tendency in either case? All 
thoughtful accountants appreciate how misleading 
statistical data may be unless all the concurrent 
factors are taken into consideration and proper 
allowances made for them. Whatever the unit 
of measurement, it is unsafe and improper to 
draw definite conclusions from too narrow a 
range of data. 

“A good record of one month may really be 
a poor one when all the facts are known. For 
example, in an industry where the different oper- 
ations that precede the completion of a certain 
unit are scattered over a period of several 
months, the output during a particular month 
may, and usually does, bear no direct relation to 
the cost of operations during the month in ques- 
tion. In a shop building steam engines, machine 
tools, passenger cars, or similar equipment, re- 
quiring perhaps two months or more to assemble 
complete, it is the height of folly to assume that 
the cost of the operations in a given month 





divided by the output represents the cost per 
unit, and indicates whether the results are sat- 


isfactory or otherwise. Yet this has been done 
and has been submitted as evidence in proof of 
the alleged phenomenal results that have fol- 
lowed the introduction of a certain system of 
shop operation.” 


The efficiency engineers are indictable to 
our contemporary likewise not only on account 
of what it deems their extravagant claims and 
statements, but also owing to the failure of 
many of their theories when put to the test 
of practical application and to their neglect 
of the- human element, in spite of their claims 
to the contrary. 

Perhaps next to the failure of the efficiency 
men to appreciate the importance of the 
human element, the most fatal mistake they 
have made, adds The Railway Age Gazette, 
is their impatience for results: 


“This comes often after many of the obstacles 
to their success have been removed. It is not 
confined alone to them; many practical managers 
have failed for the same reason. But in intro- 
ducing a system of work that involves features 
which, while the principles underlying them may 
not be new, are strange to the men who are 
most vitally affected, impatience can undo in 
short order what it has taken much time and ex- 
pense to build up. If it is true that man is a 
suspicious animal, the average workman has his 
full share when a new system is introduced. If 
it has merit, its success should not be risked by 
premature announcements or by assuming an un- 
compromizing attitude toward the men. If there 
is great waste in shop operation, and this has 
been going on many years, why the impatience to 
change it all in six months or a year? 

“Instead of establishing the system in one de- 
partment, and proving its worth so unequivocally 
that it is demanded in other departments, cer- 
tain efficiency men have urged its speedy ex- 
tension to other departments for the reason 
that, unless it is introduced into all and recog- 
nized as the established system, there is danger 
that it will fail in the department in which 
it was initially instituted. Such a _ necessity 
for its general extension is unworthy of any 
system which merits it. One of the most un- 
fortunate results of the impatience that has 
caused shipwreck of so many well intentioned 
plans is the opportunity that is given to labor to 
organize and present a solid front of opposition 
to their establishment. It is both unnecessary 
and unscientific to demand or expect permanently 
satisfactory results in introducing scientific man- 
agement without giving it time to grow in favor. 
If the efficiency men have profited by this mis- 
take, which has been the direct cause of many of 
their failures, they have gained much.” 
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These criticisms do not seem to impress the 
student of the subject who writes in /ndustrial 
Engineering, a technical organ which sees 
only themes for praise in the results of the 
efficiency men. Five years ago, writes Mr. 
Frederick A. Parkhurst, in the columns of our 
contemporary, the term “scientific manage- 
ment” would have conveyed nothing to the 
majority of minds. “To the minority it meant 
the highest imaginable development of a 
business through an exact knowledge and 
control of the most minute details incident to 
that business.” To-day, we read, the modern 
business man recognizes the term as synony- 
mous with maximum efficiency. Many in- 
stances can be given of the success of the 
new science when applied. Scientific man- 
agement is initiated in three stages. There is 
a preliminary investigation, diagnosis of ex- 
isting conditons and the application of imme- 
diate relief to particularly serious troubles 
until the new organization is under way. Next 
come planning of the new organization and 
the making of a graphical chart for the in- 


THE CREATOR OF THE NEWEST SCIENCE 


Frederick Winslow Taylor, through the medium of his 
newly evolved principles of scientific management, has in- 
terested industrial circles as well as the theorizers and 
aroused the most animated discussion of recent years. 
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struction of employees from the president 
down. Then follows the organization record. 
The results attained by the efficiency men 
vindicate their new science. Nor is Mr. 
Pankhurst unmindful of the difficulties and of 
the sources of disappointment, or of trouble. 
The report is often circulated through the 
office and works, previous to the organizer’s 
arrival, that a new man is coming to make 
them hustle. This report loses nothing by 
repeated telling. By the time the organizer 
arrives everybody is in anything but a proper 
frame of mind. 


“Another common source of trouble is the lack 
of a sufficient organization with clearly defined 
responsibilities and duties for each incumbent of 
the various positions. This results in friction and 
misunderstandings; one man feeling that the 
other is treading on his toes, so to speak. The 
shop man feels that the man in the office is not 
attending to his work, that if he ordered material 
more promptly and made his orders more com- 
plete work would go through a great deal more 
quickly. The man in the office feels that he must 
personally look after the details of the work of 
the shop and is inclined to extend his field of 
activity into all branches of the business. This 
attitude does not necessarily show a desire to 
usurp the other man’s job, or to meddle with his 
affairs, but is often due to excessive zeal in try- 
ing to further the firm’s best interests, and is 
done entirely in ignorance of the demoralizing 
effect which such an attitude must have. An- 
other serious trouble resulting from the need of 
a proper and clearly defined organization is 
found in the unfair handling of the rank and 
file of employees. Under a modern system this 
is impossible. While each man stands on a nomi- 
nally equal footing with the others, his personal 
endeavors, ability and industry makes possible his 
advancement, in the class of work, earning power 
and promotion, independently of the others. Sug- 
gestions are solicited from the men as to im- 
proved ways or means of doing work and are 
gladly paid for when it is possible to adopt them. 
Relationship, friendship or other possible ‘pull’ 
has no influence. The ‘square deal’ is the order 
of the day.” 


As the discussion of this subject proceeds 
in the technical press, it becomes increasingly 
obvious that sources of efficiency and energy 
previously unsuspected have been tapped by 
the new movement. We must not too hastily 
conclude, however, in the opinion of The 
Scientific American, that we are on the eve 
of a revolution in technical methods. The 
science of management is one to which psy- 
chology is a practical reality. That is a main 
point. 
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SCIENCE 


AND DISCOVERY 


REVELATIONS OF AN UNSUSPECTED ECONOMIC 


IMPORTANCE 


HE appeal of the fruit growers of 
Great Britain to the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science for an immediate in- 
vestigation into the mysterious dis- 

ease spreading through the hives of the land 
has directed attention probably for the first 
time to the circumstance that bees have a high 
economic importance apart from their work 
as gatherers and storers of honey. The sub- 
ject is summed up by Mr. Percy W. D. 
Izzard in the Daily London Mail as: “No 
bees, no fruit.” So deadly, according to him, 
is the pestilence to which the crisis is attrib- 
utable that since its first appearance in the 
Isle of Wight seven years ago, it has depop- 
ulated hives far and near on the mainland and 
ruined the trade of important fruit-growing 
centers. Alarm has seized fruit-growers on 
the continent of Europe, for the propagation 
of the evil is rapid and seemingly certain. 
The disease is especially deadly to the hive 
bee, the principal agent in the fertilization of 
fruit blossoms. Fruit-growers usually take the 
precaution to instal a certain number of 
hives in each orchard to facilitate the process 
of flower fertilization. No doubt, many kinds 
of insects take part in the process of fertiliza- 
tion when flowers in general are considered. 
Bees, however, are the greatest friends of 
flowers in this wise—their visits are not alone 
to find a day-to-day supply of food, but prov- 
ender to last through the winter and to feed 
the hosts of their young. Mr. Izzard has a 
list of sixty plants and flowers upon whose 
proximity to his hives a bee-keeper will always 
congratulate himself. 


“The fertilization of flowers by insects is inad- 
vertent, following on the direct quest of the latter 
for pollen and nectar. The scents and hues of 
flowers are the lures to the feast, and the essen- 
tial organs of the blossoms are so disposed that 
the little visitors dust parts of their bodies with 
pollen grains while they probe about and sip. 
Pollen is the fecundating element in flowers, so 
that, when the dusted insect busies itself among 
blossoms for hours together, carrying from and 
leaving pollen grains on their essential parts the 
whole while, its work as an agent of fertilization 
is naturally very great. 

“The primitive agency of fertilization was the 
wind, and the flowers of grasses and of many 
trees are thus fecundated, the pollen being borne 
on the breezes from blossom to blossom. Nor 
are insects the only creatures which do this work, 
for in some cases slugs and snails and birds 


OF THE BEE 


accomplish it. Numerous flowers pass through 
structural developments which enable them to 
fertilize themselves if the process be not carried 
out for them, while degenerate others conform 
wholly to the practice of self-fertilization 

“Cross-fertilization is the aim of the higher 
forms of plant life, all of which have developed 
some means or other of ensuring the transference 
of pollen from flower to flower and plant to plant. 
As I have said, flowers can fertilize themselves; 
but the process in some cases results in sterility. 
An important instance of the latter to consider in 
connection with the prevalence of a fatal disease 
among bees is white clover, a flower which de- 
pends almost entirely on cross-fertilization by 
hive bees to enable it to produce seed. The dis- 
appearance of bees from districts where white 
clover is grown for seed would be disastrous 
indeed.” 


The subject of the fertilization of flowers 
is a very abstruse one with many features lit- 
tle understood, as the bee crisis now proves; 
but enough is known to indicate the important 
part of the bee in the general play of forces. 
The blossoms of fruit-trees give the bees their 
first really busy time of the year and keep 
them employed gathering nectar and pollen 
until the main honey sets in with the general 
opening of summer flowers. Cherry, goose- 
berry, pear, plum, apple, raspberry and straw- 
berry are all bee-blossoms yielding more or 
less rich supplies to be borne home to the 
hives. A bee-keeper counts the orchards and 
fruit-gardens within the foraging area of his 
pets as highly valuable pasturage. The en- 
lightened fruit-grower, on his part, knows 
the insects give good value for all they take. 
The beneficial influence of bees upon fruit 
trees is admirably explained by Mr. T. W. 
Cowan, chairman of the British Bee Keeper’s 
Association, in a pamphlet on the subject. He 
points out that the unfruitfulness of trees 
may be due to a scarcity of bees, and he cites 
instances of orchards which have proved un- 
profitable until a few hives were introduced. 
He demonstrates also the need for cross-fer- 
tilization of fruit-trees if the finest fruit be 
desired or indeed in some instances if fruit 
is to be produced at all, since certain trees 
are self-sterile and can therefore only be ren- 
dered fruitful by pollen conveyed to them 
from other trees. 

The crossing of one variety with another 
produces the largest and best-flavored fruit. 
That is beyond question. 
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THE BEARING OF THE EMOTIONAL LIFE OF ANIMALS 


ON THE EMOTIONAL LIFE OF MAN 


ONDUCT in “sulking” animals which 
has hitherto been treated as a form 
of perversity and punished severely 
seems to Doctor Wyndham Cottle 

and Doctor Cunyngham Brown, both careful 
investigators of the subject, to be due to a 
cataleptic or paralyzed condition. The con- 
dition may be due to fear, but at any rate, 
these phenomena in the emotional life of 
animals, these physicians affirm in a report 
appearing in the London Times, bear in a 
way as yet unsuspected upon the emotional 
life of man. It is true that the emotions of 
the lower animals and the effects upon their 
nervous and muscular systems which these 
emotions may produce have scarcely received 
from naturalists and physiologists the amount 
of study they merit. “Attention is called for 
not only by reason of the intrinsic interest 
of the subject, but also because these emotions 
may be taken to exhibit, in comparatively 
simple and elementary form, conditions which 
are found in still greater complexity in the 
human subject and which, if correctly inter- 
preted, would be found to render intelligible 
a great variety of human action, more es- 
pecially in savages, in the uncultivated and in 
children.” The whole subject was just suffi- 
ciently touched by the genius of Darwin to 
show how wide a field it offers for further 
and more minute research. 

Darwin’s investigation of the outward ex- 
pression of strong feeling, we read in the 
conclusions of the authorities already named, 
was enough to show that these expressions 
are frequently associated with and may often 
be dependent upon perversions of secretion 
which exert an action analogous to that of 
poisoning upon the nervous centers, and may 
clearly either stimulate those centers to ex- 
pressive action or may reduce them to a state 
of torpor or paralysis. “Illustrations of the 
modification of secretions by emotion are to 
be found abundantly in all systematic works 
on physiology.” Cases are recorded, for ex- 
ample, in which a bitch, excited to furious 
anger in defense of her puppies, suckled them 
as soon as the danger was over, and gave 
with her milk a narcotic poison which proved 
fatal to them all. Sudden grayness of the 
hair and the sudden oncoming of jaundice 


have been recorded as occurring in the human 
subject as a direct consequence of shock or 
overwhelming grief, sudden in character. 
Everyone is familiar more or less with the 
degree in which chronic anxiety or distress 
may affect the general tone and nutrition of 
the body. “There is every reason to believe 
and much indirect evidence to show that the 
secretion of all glands may be modified under 
the influence of pain or terror.” There has 
been, however, no exhaustive inquiry either 
as to the nature of such modifications or as 
to the effects which they may produce either 
upon the mental faculties or upon the or- 
ganism as a whole. To quote: 


“Among the problems which chiefly engage the 
attention of the physicians and physiologists of 
to-day, few are more interesting or more obscure 
than those relating to the selective affinities, so 
to speak, of the various substances which may be 
introduced into the body, as medicines or as 
poisons, from without, or which may be gener- 
ated by the action, natural or perverted, of in- 
ternal secretions; some of which are the products 
of glands of small size, long supposed to be of 
equally small importance, but now known to ful- 
fil functions essential to the welfare of the or- 
ganism as a whole.” 


In any case the emergent fact, according 
to the physicians upon whose authority these 
details are given, seems to be that in some 
animals—and incidentally in graminivorous 
animals especially—long continued painful 
emotion such as fear is translated into actual 
even if temporary paralysis. The emotions in 
children are attended with more pronounced 
bodily manifestations than in adults. In cer- 
tain nervous conditions even in adults, and 
notably in hysteria, there is observable a 
similar tendency for powerful painful emo- 
tions to produce marked physical symptoms 
among which catalepsy is frequently encoun- 
tered. It is therefore only to be expected 
that in the lower animals susceptible to emo- 
tion, shock, when coupled with fatigue and 
ill-usage, should ptoduce apathy deepening 
into cataleptic immobility and passing finally 
into death through the paralysis of the cen- 
ters governing the vital functions of circula- 
tion and respiration. 
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THE LATEST ONSLAUGHT ON THE BELIEF IN A 
HISTORIC CHRIST 


ERLIN was last year the scene of one 
B of the most remarkable theological 
controversies that has taken place 
since the days of Martin Luther. 
The discussion was started by Arthur Drews, 
a high-school professor of Karlsruhe, who 
plastered the billboards of the city with sen- 
sational posters propounding the question, 
Did Christ ever live? and who addressed 
great concourses of people at the Zoological 
Garden on the same subject. He argued that 
Christ was a legendary figure with little or 
no basis in historic fact, and his attacks on 
cherished Christian doctrines were so graphic 
and ruthless that many women in his audi- 
ences were overcome with emotion and had 
to be carried from the hall, shrieking hyster- 
ically. One woman mounted a chair and 
called upon Heaven to send down retribution 
upon the head of the Karlsruhe heretic. 

Professor Drews later published his argu- 
ment in book form under the title, “The Christ 
Myth.” It turned out to be no “freak” book, 
no product of a disordered mind, but a logical, 
coherent exposition of an extreme thesis that 
is not new to theological students. The work 
has just been translated into English.* 

In essence the argument of the book is that 
all the main ideas of Christianity existed in 
the world prior to the birth of Christ, and 
that the hero of the New Testament is an 
imaginative conception rather than an actual 
personality. The opening chapters illuminate 
the history of the Messianic idea. This idea, 
Professor Drew contends, is rooted in Persia 
and Greece, as well as in the Jewish con- 
sciousness. The Persians dreamed of a di- 
vine “friend” or “mediator” who should de- 
liver them in the eternal struggle between 
light and darkness, between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman. The Greeks conceived a mediatory 
“Word” or Logos which should come to the 
aid of human weakness and identify man with 
God. Even more strongly, among the Jews, 
persisted the thought that a “Son of God” 
must intercede with Jehovah in behalf of His 
people, and “many signs,” Professor Drews 





* Tue Curist Mytn. By Arthur Drews, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by C. Delisle Burns, M.A. Chicago: The Open 


Court Publishing Company. 


avers, “speak in favor of the fact that Joshua 
or Jesus was the name under which the ex- 
pected Messiah was honored in certain Jew- 
ish sects.” We are asked to believe that the 
Messianic consciousness, including ideas of 
a propitiatory death and a resurrection, were 
spread among the Jews and throughout west- 
ern Asia long before the date assigned to the 
birth of Jesus; that Jesus, if he was born by 
miracle, and was put to death, and rose again, 
but fulfilled a program already mapped out 
for him. And we are shown that the star in 
the East, the Magi, the child in the stable, 
the virgin birth, the flight into Egypt, the 
names of Mary and Joseph, Joseph’s occupa- 
tion as a carpenter, the baptism, the trans- 
figuration, the Last Supper, the number of 
the twelve apostles, the symbols of “the rock,” 
“the vine,” “the good shepherd,” “the lamb,” 
“the cross,” etc., all have their counterparts 
and, as Professor Drews would persuade us, 
their origin, in one or another form of sun 
or fire worship. 

Summing up the argument at this point, the 
author declares that “the faith in a Jesus had 
been for a long time in existence among in- 
numerable Mandaic sects in Asia Minor, 
which differed in many ways from each other, 
before this faith obtained a definite shape in 
the religion of Jesus, and its adherents be- 
came conscious of their religious peculiarities 
and their divergence from the official Jewish 
religion. The first evidence of such a con- 
sciousness, and also the first brilliant outline 
of a new religion developed with Jesus as its 
central idea, lies in the epistles of the . 
pilgrim-apostle Paul.” Then Professor Drews 
proceeds to an examination and exposition of 
the account of Christ given in the Pauline 
Epistles and the Gospels, and tries to prove 
the absence of any life-like portrait of a man 
of flesh and blood in either of these sources. 
When he comes to examine the accounts of 
Jesus in secular literature he is equally skep- 
tical. He does not believe in Josephus, nor in 
Tacitus, nor in Pliny’s famous letter. “The 
sources which give information of the origin 
of Christianity,” he says, “are of such a kind 
that, considering the present standard of his- 
torical research, no historian would care to 
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undertake an attempt to produce the biography 
of an historical Christ. They are, we can 
add, of such a nature that a real historian, 
who meets them without a previous conviction 
or expectation that he will find an historical 
Jesus in it, cannot for a moment doubt that 
he has here to do with religious fiction, with 
myth in an historical form, which does not 
essentially differ from other myths and 
legends—such as perhaps the legend of Tell.” 

So far Professor Drews covers ground al- 
ready traversed by a multitude of commenta- 
tors. The most original part of his argument 
is that in which he tries to show that the 
“fiction” of Christ is the outgrowth of “the 
religious and practical social needs of the 
growing and struggling Christian church.” 
He writes on this point: “Nothing at all is 
to be gained for the understanding of Chris- 
tianity from the completely modern view that 
religion is an entirely personal life and expe- 
rience. Religion is such personal life only in 
an age which is differentiated into personal- 
ities; it is such only in so far as this differ- 
entiation has been accomplished. From the 
very beginning religion makes its appearance 
as a phenomenon of social life; it is a group- 
religion, a folk-religion, a State religion; and 
this social character is naturally transferred 
to the free assocations which are formed 
within the limits of tribe and the State. The 
talk about personality as the center of all 
religious life is, with regard to the origin of 
Christianity, absurd and unhistorical for the 
reason that Christianity grew up in religious 
associations, in communities.’ From this it 
follows: 


“In the Gospels we have nothing but the ex- 
pression of the consciousness of a community. 
In this respect the view supported by Kalthoff 
is completely right. The life of Jesus, as por- 
trayed by the Synoptics, merely brings to an 
expression in historical garb the metaphysical 
ideas, religious hopes, the outer and inner expe- 
riences of the community which had Jesus for 
its cult-god. His opinions, statements, and para- 
bles only reflect the religious-moral conceptions, 
the temporary sentiments, the casting down and 
the joy of victory, the hate and the love, the 
judgments and prejudices of the members of. the 
community, and the differences and contradic- 
tions in the Gospels prove to be the developing 
material of the conception of the Messiah in dif- 
ferent communities and at different times. Christ 
takes just the same position in the religious-social 
brotherhoods which are named after him as Attis 
has in the Phrygian, Adonis in the Syrian, Osiris 


in the Egyptian, Dionysus, Hercules, Hermes, , 
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Asclepius, etc., in the Greek cult-associations. 
He is but another form of these club-gods or 
patrons of communities, and the cult devoted to 
him shows in essentials the same forms as those 
devoted to the divinities above named. The 
place of the bloody expiatory sacrifice of the 
believers in Attis, wherein they underwent ‘bap- 
tism of blood’ in their yearly March festival, and 
wherein they obtained the forgiveness of their 
sins and were ‘born again’ to a new life, was in 
Rome the Hill of the Vatican. In fact, the very 
spot on which in Christian times the Church of 
Peter grew above the so-called grave of the 
apostle. It was at bottom merely an alteration 
of the name, not of the matter, when the High 
Priest of Attis blended his rdle with that of the 
High Priest of Christ, and the Christ-cult spread 
itself from this new point far over the other 
parts of the Roman Empire.” 


Professor Drews’s book has aroused discus- 
sion in many countries. To the orthodox it 
appears impious and even blasphemous. In 
more radical circles its arguments are de- 
bated dispassionately. “For our own part,” 
says P. E. Richards in The New Age (Lon- 
don), “we unhesitatingly accept everything 
the author has to say as given to us in trans- 
parent good faith and with the honest inten- 
tion of arriving at the truth and nothing but 
the truth.” Mr. Richards continues: 


“So much will come out of the crucible, and we 
believe also that a solid contribution to men’s 
understanding of Christianity, an alteration in 
many respects from accepted ways of thinking, 
will be among the results of the trying ordeal. 
For whether our author has succeeded in ‘prov- 
ing his negative’ or not, he has thrown a new 
light both for orthodoxy and rationalism upon 
the part played for mankind by the Christ idea. 
It would be nearer the mark to say, perhaps, that 
Dr. Drews has been the first to focus and bring 
to a fine issue many tendencies and results of 
reflection that are already at work among us. 
From the days of the Apostle Paul until the 
present time, Christianity has cared but little for 
Jesus the man, and has cared much for the 
Christ, even the evangelists who are alleged some 
of them to have known Jesus in the flesh sharing 
this feeling. This fact is all the clearer for the 
volume before us, and while the contention that 
Jesus never lived will shock the orthodox, ration- 
alists of certain types will be no less disturbed 
by the information that their ideal picture of the 
human Jesus is in conflict with the genius alike 
of Judaism and Christianity. The Unitarian may 
be compelled to understand why, with the aid of 
a ‘good man’ merely, he has never been able to 
found a world-conquering religion.” 


William Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis 
Mirror, concedes the power of the German 
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professor. “His learning is enormous; his 
citations are innumerable. His analyses are 
ruthless and his conchisions definite.” But 
after all, Mr. Reedy inquires, was the book 
worth writing? Does it not represent in- 
genuity gone to waste? There may have been 
other saviors in other creeds. It is not incon- 
ceivable that many people may have dreamed 
the dream of some one who would die for 
all. Yet that, in Mr. Reedy’s judgment, does 
not disprove the statement that one Savior 
did die. 


“And it is quite certain that Professor Drews 
has read into many a cult and creed much that is 
not there. Granting, however, a natural religion 
in the soul of man, and the general unchanging- 
ness of humanity, it is not proof of falsity that 
there should be likenesses in all to each, since 
the subject matter of religion is ever the 
same. He may declare that Christ is a myth, 
that there have been many myths; but he does 
not account for the influence of the personality 
of our Christ upon the world. The outlines of 
that personality are not vague. The attributes 
of it are clearly defined. As a whole it is con- 
sistently human, to say nothing here of the divine. 
That there was a Christ seems as reasonable as 
that there was a Buddha or a Mahomet or a 
Socrates or a Plato. The Christ ideas have life 
that springs from life. They are a whole, an 
ordered whole, not a patchwork of contradictory 
philosophies. And the proofs for Christ are bet- 
ter than the proofs against his existence. There 
may be a million things in creeds that are alike, 
but they are not the same. Undoubtedly, Chris- 
tianity has been colored by prior philosophies 
and religions, since its interpreters came from 
all lands, and its converts from all cults. Jesus, 
the man, is as well authenticated as Shakespeare, 
to say the least, and the proofs against Christ 
have much of the same quality of futilitarian in- 
genuity as those for Bacon’s authorship of the 
plays.” 


Director L. K. Dunkmann, of the Royal 
Seminary for Preachers at Wittenberg, Ger- 
many, in an able critique of “The Christ 
Myth,” translated by Prof. B. B. Warfield, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, for Biblio- 
theca Sacra (Oberlin, Ohio), finds in Drews’s 
book something “pathological” and sympto- 
matic of the spirit of latter-day materialism. 
For the first time, Dr. Dunkmann maintains, 
materialism is beginning to find its philosophy 
and to apply it to history. The older mate- 
rialists “naively lived only in force and stuff,” 
and “were too manacled in their mechanical, 
purely natural-scientific world-view to make 
for history in general a right or sphere of its 
own.” But now all this has changed. 
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“The old metaphysical materialism fias altered 
its form, has revised its methods, has transformed 
its entire interest. Instead of, as heretofore, con- 
ceiving nature as an aggregate of stuff and ex- 
plaining history cait of natural-stuff relations, it 
has rather arrived at the perception of the history 
of man too, the combinations, therefore, of men, 
as a sphere of its own, which must be especially 
taken in hand. It has recognized that material- 
ism lacked a materialistic philosophy of history, 
and that this had to contend with peculiar diffi- 
culties. But men had faith that the materialistic 
principles had their application to history also. 
In a very special way an impulse was given 
thereto by the rising social movement about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Out of its 
midst sprang up the new materialistic philosophy 
of history, under the leading of Marx. The hall- 
mark of this philosophy of history is the idea of 
socialism in contrast with the individualism of 
‘hero worship.’ History is made by the masses 
and their instincts: the individual is nothing to 
it. His ‘autonomy’ is illusion. The masses, how- 
ever, are formed by their economical, natural, so 
to say stuff, needs, and life-conditions. All 
‘spiritual’ movements go back in the last analysis 
to these things. There is no such thing as the 
‘independence’ of the spirit. The history of men 
is only a department of the history of nature, 
under Darwinian illumination. 

“And here we understand why precisely in our 
day and precisely now and not sooner, the ‘Christ 
Myth’ could arise and has arisen. It is the result 
of the materialistic philosophy of history, which 
did not exist heretofore and could not exist 
until now.” 


Dr. Dunkmann feels that orthodox theology 
should not underestimate the strength of 
this philosophy. But he has no fear of the 
final outcome. 


“Christianity will still go forward in its world- 
historical progress. It bears its truth in itself. 
Here it is not heroism or individualism or per- 
sonalism which is the decisive word: nor is it 
socialism or evolutionism, and the like. Here the 
last word is the Word which was in the begin- 
ning, through which all things were made, which 
was with God, and the Word was God. The 
history of men, the history of our own being, 
will ever be to us an enigma, a problem. No 
reason, no philosophy, can explain the existence 
and the nature of the world. But in this dark- 
ness there shines a bright star: the Word of 
God, the word of revelation and its fulfilment in 
Christ. The light that shines upon us thence, no 
doubt, does not illumine our scientific knowledge 
of the world, does not advance our research into 
nature, or our knowledge of history; but it opens 
to us a view into a higher world, which embraces 
ours, and which offers itself to us as our true 
eternal home.” 
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66 PHILOSOPHIC adventure, an 
A experiment, written down by one, 
but lived by seven,” is the way 
Miss Jessie E. Sampter describes 
a book * she has just published recording the 
discussions of seventeen meetings of young 
people who came together under her leader- 
ship to consider “the meaning of things.” 
She was impelled to organize these discus- 
sion-circles by a consciousness of the spiritual 
need of adolescent youth—the need not mere- 
ly to know, but also to compare views. The 
conferences were carried on during a period 
of six months, and covered such themes as 
God, progress, evolution, prayer, immortality, 
genius, art and goodness. The participants 
were four girls—Virginia, Florence, Marian, 
Ruth—and two boys—Alfred and Henry—all 
between fourteen and seventeen years of age. 
“I think,” says Miss Sampter, “that the chil- 
dren were average of their kind. The kind, 
nevertheless, may have carried with it some 
intellectual superiority or precocity, such as 
the effects of environment and urban life. 
For these things, through the chance of ac- 
quaintanceship, they had in common: they 
were all bred in New York City, in educated 
families of the upper middle class (tho not 
all of well-to-do parents), and all but one, 
Ruth, who is a Christian Scientist, of homes 
that are unusually liberal in their religious 
thought.” 

The personel of the class may have been 
as Miss Sampter describes it, but many read- 
ers of the record are likely to share the feel- 
ing of a New York Times reviewer who 
quotes her statement that “the children were 
average of their kind,” and adds: “When 
we read their remarks upon the profound 
subjects presented, ,and recall this opinion of 
them, we are inclined to smile, as we did 
when John Stuart Mill, after the list of his 
stupendous infantile achievements, declares 
that he was ‘in natural gifts rather below 
than above par’!” Miss Sampter’s boys and 
girls are without doubt exceptional. Their 
very interest in these meetings proves them 
to be so. 

At the first meeting the question of the 
nature of God was raised. So many thoughts 
developed that part of the discussion had to 
be postponed to the second meeting. Virginia 
said: “God is the whole, good and bad, only 





* Tue Seexers. By Jessie E. Sampter, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. Josiah Royce. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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what seems bad is really good. Or God is, 
rather, every feeling, every emotion.” 

Henry said God was everything good, but 
that everything was good, and bad only seemed 
bad to us. 

Alfred said: “I don’t think bad is good, 
but I think that God must be everything, 
anyway.” 

Marian tried to say that God is the vast 
unknown—something, which we know be- 
cause we feel it. 

Florence thought that God is sympathy; 
that is, sympathy and understanding of our 
fellowmen; and as we reach that, we get to 
God. 

Then Ruth said that she agreed with Henry. 
She called God spirit. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Sampter, “if we take 
spirit to mean everything. For we know 
nothing except through our senses, our con- 
sciousness, our understanding; so that all we 
know is knowledge of spirit.” 

They all agreed to that. 

“Now,” said Miss Sampter, “I believe God 
to be in each of us, to be the self within us, 
and within all others, and within the universe; 
to be the knowledge, the light and the under- 
standing. I can explain to you what I mean 
by reading a passage from the Indian Vedas, 
which seems to me so true and so exactly 
what I want to say that I could not explain it 
so well myself.” Then Miss Sampter read 
the following: 


“In the beginning was Self alone. Atman is 
the Self in all our selves—the Divine Self con- 
cealed by his own qualities. This Self they some- 
times call the Undeveloped. ... The generation 
of Brahma was before all ages, unfolding him- 
self evermore in a beautiful glory; everything 
which is highest, and everything which is deepest 
belongs to him. Being and not being are un- 
veiled through Brahma. ... How can any one 
teach concerning Brahma? He is neither the 
known nor the unknown. That which cannot be 
expressed by words, but through which all ex- 
pression comes, this I know to be Brahma. That 
which cannot be thought by the mind, but by 
which all thinking comes, this I know is Brahma. 
That which cannot be seen.by the eye, but by 
which the eye sees, is Brahma.” 


They liked this so well, and said it ex- 
pressed their feelings so truly, that Miss 
Sampter offered to copy it for each one of 
them. Marian said she did not understand 
what was meant by “concealed by his own 
qualities.” 
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Miss Sampter answered: “We know God 
only because of the universe which we see 
and feel.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“But just that the universe,” Miss Sampter 
went on, “conceals God is a mystery as well 
as a revelation.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Marian. 

“It is like a great light,’ Miss Sampter 
said, “which is so bright that it dazzles you, 
and you cannot look at it.” 

“Like the sun,” said Virginia. 

“T think I see what you mean,” 
answered. 

Miss Sampter continued: “Moses spoke of 
God in that same way, as the vast Self: 
‘And God said unto Moses, I Am That I Am; 
and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, I Am hath sent me unto you.’ 

“And so,” Miss Sampter continued, “myself 
and yourseli, the self of every man and the 
self of the universe, that is God.” 

With delightful frankness they said that 
they liked it better as it was put in “that 
thing on Brahma.” 

“So do I,” Miss Sampter answered. 
know only self. Is it not so?” 

“T don’t like the word ‘self,’” said Ruth; “it 
is too limited. I think only of my little self.” 

Marian agreed. Virginia said that to her it 
seemed the true word, that she felt the whole 
as a vast self. “But isn’t it more?” she asked. 
“God is feeling. When I ride in an open 
trolley, and the wind blows in my face, and 
the trees blow, and the clouds move in the sky, 
then the feeling that it gives me I call God.” 

“Isn’t it self, within yourself?” Miss Samp- 
ter asked. 

“Yes, it is,” she answered. 

“Now,” Miss Sampter said, “we are little, 
incomplete, limited creatures, but we need the 
whole universe to be complete.” 

At the third meeting the problem of matter 
and spirit was taken up again. Henry said that 
the spirit is the soul. He quoted from a Sun- 
day-school formula: “The spirit of man is in 
the image of God, and immortal.” Ruth echoed 
this definition, declaring her belief that mat- 
ter was, like evil, something to be overcome 
and left behind. Virginia said: “I think 
that matter is the tool of spirit; the body is 
the servant of the mind.” They began to 
argue, but Miss Sampter stopped them, say- 
ing: “I will first tell you what I think. Is 
there any matter without form? Has not all 
matter form, and is it not, therefore, as it 
were, something like an idea in the mind?” 
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Henry wanted to deny this, but thought a 
moment and admitted that all matter had 
some form. 

Miss Sampter went on: “I am a spirit, that 
is, a self; and I know things only in my 


spirit, because I see, hear, touch them. So I 
don’t believe in matter, so called, at all. I 
think that our forms, our bodies, and all 
forms in the universe are an expression of 
spirit or self.” She said expression was the 
means for reaching unity, that creatures 
could not come together unless they expressed 
themselves to each other, and that she be- 
lieved all expression was for this purpose. 
She said, what is called matter, the material 
conditions of life, are the result of the action 
of spirit; our bodies, which seem so solid and 
material, are constantly changed, are not at 
all the same as matter, but only in form; we 
are reborn each day according to the spirit. 
She said that in this sense matter, so-called, 
was indeed something we were constantly 
leaving behind us, that every material con- 
dition was the result of a previous state of 
mind. This is true of all human things, and 
we cannot help thinking it is true of universal 
things. We know that fire burns, that planets 
whirl through space, that water runs, and we 
cannot help feeling these expressions of force 
to be the expression of something akin to will 
and spirit. 

Virginia said, then there must be something 
much more than human sympathy and under- 
standing, which we long to reach. Miss 
Sampter answered that she believed so, but 
had not wanted to suggest it to them. 

Later on, the question of immortality was 
reached. Alfred said: “I think it is very 
good for people, if they can believe in it.” 
Miss Sampter rejoined: “That is not the 
question. I believe nothing but the truth is 
truly good for people. What do you believe?” 

“T don’t believe I am immortal,” he an- 
swered, “because I see no reason to believe 
it.” 

Florence said: “We must be immortal be- 
cause nothing dies, but is passed on. And 
there is something in us—I mean that which 
loves and knows sympathy—which we do not 
pass on. So I think it must be immortal.” 

Marian said: “I am, so I don’t see how I 
could not be.” 

Miss Sampter answered them: “Marian’s 
and Florence’s ideas seem to me very good. 
One cannot prove immortality. I have good 
reasons to believe it. But my best reason is 
not a reason at all; and if you don’t under- 
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stand it I cannot explain it to you. If I am, 
I must be forever. ‘I am’ means immortality. 
That is what Marian said and what I believe. 
If I believe in the whole Self of the universe, 
and that Seif is in me, and I am in it, then 
how can I die unless that Self dies? And if 
I believe in progress, which is toward com- 
plete understanding and wholeness of the Self, 
how can that progress be without me who am 
a part of it?” 

So much may serve to illustrate Miss 
Sampter’s method. While guiding her stu- 
dents by stating her own points of view, her 
effort was ever to educate them (in the de- 
rivative sense of the term) by “drawing out” 
their own thoughts. The method commends 
itself to Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, as one that promises to be genuinely 
useful. It makes, he thinks, for “liberty 
together with seriousness, for self-expression 
together with reverence, for thoughtfulness 
together with a sense of deeper values,” and 
in so far he pronounces “The Seekers” a suc- 
cess as “a model of the way in which our new 
problems must be met when we have to deal 
with the young.” He continues (in an intro- 
duction to the book): 


“Tf one undertakes to consider such topics with 
a class as youthful and at the same time as en- 
lightened as the ‘Seekers,’ the dilemma is obvious. 
One must indeed be more or less dogmatic in tone 
about at least some central interest; one must 
make use of the persuasive power of a teacher’s 
personal influence; or else one will lead to no 
definite results. On the other hand, if one pro- 
pounds one’s dogmas merely as the traditional 
teacher of religion has always done by saying: 
‘This is our faith, This is what you should be- 
lieve,’—one is then in no case teaching philosophy, 
and one is hardly helping the young people to 
‘seek.’ Moreover, such mere dogmas, addressed 
to young people in whom the period of ‘enlight- 
enment’ has already begun, will tend to awaken 
in their minds new doubts and objections rather 
than to convey to them the positive truth, even 
if one’s own dogmas happen to be true. Hence 
arises a problem of instruction which cannot be 
solved in the case of these ‘Seekers’ as we teach- 
ers of philosophy often try nowadays to solve 
our analogous problems in dealing with older 
pupils in college. Some of us meet our own 
problems with the older students by directly dis- 
claiming all authority to control their convictions, 
by asking them to become as self-critical and in- 
dependent as they can, and by stating our own 
opinions with the intent not to make disciples, but 
to enable our students to form their own per- 
sonal judgments through the very sympathy with 
our efforts to be reflective, self-critical and con- 
structive. Thus we do not try to convey a faith 
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so much as to help our students to their own 
spiritual independence.” 


In opposition to this philosophic mode of 
teaching, many popular exponents of “New 
Thought” have been trying of late to annul 
modern doubts and to lead men to a higher 
spiritual insight by means of certain “intui- 
tions,” for the sake of which skeptical in- 
quiry, stern criticism, elaborate reflection 
must be set aside. Against such an attitude 
Professor Royce protests. “The anesthetic 
methods of the lovers of the ‘silence’ and of 
the vague light,” he declares emphatically, 
“are not suited to the best needs of the en- 
lightened young people such as these ‘Seekers’ 
who are about to begin life, who knew their 
little fragments of science, of Socialism, and 
of modern problems, and who want unity 
with clearness.” Nor are such young people 
yet ready for the more technical academic 
courses. Shall they then, asks Profesor 
Royce, be left unguided until their interest 
in unifying life has been lost in the confusion 
and variety of their increasing knowledge, 
until their youthful idealism has been sad- 
dened and perhaps soiled by the world, and 
until their criticism of life has become at 
once tragic and cynical? 


“Miss Sampter has undertaken to answer these 
questions by dealing with the need of just such 
people. She does so with a genuine clearness of 
vision, with a careful touch that helps and with 
a spirit which prepares them to meet their prob- 
lems, and not to lose unity by reason of the com- 
plexities of their situation. She dogmatizes a 
little, to be sure; and in fact she repeats some of 
her dogmas not infrequently, without giving any 
elaborate reasons for these dogmas. They are 
the dogmas of a metaphysical idealism which I 
myself in the main accept, but which no direct 
intuition can very adequately justify, while their 
technical justification could not possibly be dis- 
cussed at length in the meetings of the ‘Seekers.’ 
On the other hand, our author is no mere par- 
tisan of intuition. Her dogmas are stated in 
forms that not only win her ‘plastic youth’ to 
agreement, but challenge them to a reflection 
which ere long, in some of them, will lead to new 
interpretations, to doubts, and so, in time, to a 
higher insight than they at first gain. She sets 
her pupils to thinking as well as to receiving; 
they become inquirers rather than passive recipi- 
ents of an intuition. They are thus prepared for 
a variety of future religious and philosophical 
experiences, and yet they are kept in touch with 
that love and hope of unity which alone can 
justify the existence of our very doubts, of our 
philosophical disputes, and of our modern com- 
plications of life.” 
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AND ETHICS 


THE ULTRA-MODERN TEACHINGS OF 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


LTHO this great pioneer of “the 
woman’s movement” has been dead 
one hundred and fourteen years, 
there was never a time, according 

to her present biographer,* G. R. Stirling 
Taylor, when her theories and teachings were 
so “immediately interesting and pertinent.” 
The Mary Wollstonecraft commemoration, 
held in Bournemouth, England, during the 
autumn of 1909 would alone signify the tre- 
mendous vitality of her opinions. “After a 
hundred years of comparative neglect and 
sometimes misunderstanding,” Mr. Taylor de- 
clares, “Mary Wollstonecraft, as a pioneer, 
stands far before all her fellows; she grows 
in greatness still; perhaps she had never so 
much pre-eminence as to-day. What she 
taught at the end of the eighteenth century 
is yet in front of the every-day social philoso- 
phy at the beginning of the twentieth.” 

To understand thoroly this pioneer value of 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s teachings, it is neces- 
sary to consider a little the world into which 
she was born, and her own position in that 
world. When, at the age of twenty-nine, a 
struggling provincial governess, she entered 
London as reader and translator for Johnson, 
the radical publisher, and began to contribute 
to his Analytical Review, Mary Wollstone- 
craft was fully conscious of being, as she ex- 
pressed it, “the first of a new genus.” Up 
to her time there had, indeed, been a few 
women who earned their living in literature. 
But Aphra Behn, “the first female writer who 
had lived by her pen in England,” to quote 
the reference books, appeared only at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Susannah Cent- 
livre and Mary de la Riviére Manley (the 
latter being Swift’s successor as editor of the 
Examiner) flourished a little later. They all 
wrote risky plays and novels in competition 
with men; finding, as G. R. S. Taylor says, 
that “somewhat ribald commodities were the 
staple products of their competitors.” Their 
work was “masculized”; and they opened no 
road for their successors. “Mary Manley 
should not only have edited the Examiner,” 
Mr. Taylor writes zealously, “she should also 
have declared, in*charter form, her inviolable 
right to do so... . It is the lesson of history 
that example alone does not bring about re- 
form; there is always need for an intolerable 





* Mary Wo.tstonecraFT—A Stupy 1n EconoMICsS AND 
John Lane Company. 
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amount of preaching about it. It was not 
only necessary for women to show by actual 
deeds that they had ‘rights’ of intelligence; it 
was necessary also that some one should begin 
to put those ‘rights’ into theoretical form.” 
This is exactly what Mary Wollstonecraft 
achieved. To quote again from her biog- 
rapher: “She was the first of Englishwomen to 
put her declaration of independence into the 
form of a precise statement.” Thus, he con- 
tinues: “No one has denied to Mary Woll- 
stonecraft the title of pioneer. If any one 
struck out a new path, beyond all manner of 
doubt she did. Of course there are very dif- 
ferent opinions as to whither her path led. 
Many think, and say veiy vigorously, that it 
must end in fire and brimstone; a few have 
more hopeful views. But a new path it cer- 
tainly was; indeed, so new that it still remains 
untrodden by the large majority. In other 
words, this pioneer of the eighteenth century 
is still clearing a way for the twentieth.” 

When William Godwin noted in his diary 
of November 13th, 1791: “Dine at Johnson’s 
with Paine, Shovel, and Wollstonecraft; talk 
of monarchy, Tooke, Johnson, Voltaire, pur- 
suits, religion,’—even this father of rebels 
never set down a more revolutionary state- 
ment. Moreover, he went to hear Thomas 
Paine, and he heard only “Wollstonecraft !” 
In short, Mary Wollstonecraft, ex-governess 
and malcontent, was now plunged into “the 
very heart of the intellectual conspiracy of 
her day against orthodoxy.” Her quality is 
perhaps best estimated by this fact that she 
was received as a friend and equal in the bril- 
liant group of men who, gathered about their 
publisher, Johnson, were leading the advanced 
thought of England; just as later, in France, 
she was welcomed by the Rolands, the Brissots, 
and other great leaders of the French Revo- 
lution. It explains also the basis of her 
teachings. 

Mary Wollstonecraft is commonly remem- 
bered for her “Vindications of the Rights of 
Women.” It is well-nigh forgotten that this 
was preceded by a “Vindication of the Rights 
of Men,” and followed by a wonderfully keen 
analysis of the French Revolution. It is most 
important thus to give her famous book its 
relative position. For Mary Wollstonecraft, as 
her biographer justly insists, was no sex fa- 
natic. Like Ellen Key, Olive Schreiner and 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman to-day, her philoso- 
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phy was based not narrowly on women’s rights, 
but on the world-wide foundation of human 
rights. 

Much of it was contained in “Thoughts on 
the Education of Daughters,” an immature 
little volume published by Johnson while its 
author was still a governess. “Her views on 
education, on economics, are here,” writes Mr. 
Taylor; “what some alarmists will call her 
heterodox views of sex are stated as theories.” 
In matters of education, she had the scientific 
outlook. “The first thing to attend to is to lay 
the foundation of a good constitution”; “the 
mind is not, and cannot be, created by the 
teacher, tho it may be cultivated and its real 
powers found out”;—these are the common- 
places of modern science, not eighteenth-cen- 
tury pedagogy. “But, perhaps, the most vital 
thing to recognize in this first book,” Mr. Tay- 
lor emphasizes, “is that Mary Wollstonecraft 
. is already a rebel against authority. She was 
not prepared to go on her knees in humble 
adoration when she was told that such and 
such an opinion had the sanction of age and 
the blessing of well-established reputations. 
She was, in short, one of those romanticists 
who rose against the accepted tradition. She 
was one small part of that great spirit of 
audacity which made the French Revolution 
as well as many lesser ones.” 

In 1790, about two years after she entered 
the employ of Johnson, came that “extraordi- 
nary outburst of passionate intelligence,” Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s reply to Edmund Burke’s at- 
tack on the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion entitled a “Vindication of the Rights of 
Men.” In this pamphlet she held up to scorn 
Burke’s defence of monarch and nobility, his 
merciless sentimentality. “It is one of the most 
dashing political polemics in the language,” 
Mr. Taylor writes enthusiastically, “and has 
not had the attention it deserves. ... For 
sheer virility and grip of her verbal instru- 
ments it is probably the finest of her works. 
Some of her sentences have the quality of a 
sword-edge, and they flash with the rapidity 
of a practised duellist. It was written at a 
white heat of indignation; yet it is altogether 
typical of the writer that, in the midst of the 
work, quite suddenly, she had one of her fits 
of callousness and morbid temper, and de- 
clared she would not go on. With great skill 


Johnson persuaded her to take it up again; 
and with equal suddenness her eagerness re- 
turned, and the book was finished and pub- 
lished before any one else could answer 
Burke.” 
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The pamphlet proved dynamic. It stirred 
the political and literary world of that day, 
and Mary Wollstonecraft was no longer a 
publisher’s hack. Mr. Taylor continues: 


“In some ways this book is more fundamental 
and expresses its authoress more completely than 
the ‘Vindication of Woman,’ which has chanced 
to become so much better known. And there is 
one very pertinent fact to insist on—one which 
has been overlooked. Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
great work on woman has the right to its 
supremacy because it was the first sounding of a 
new note in reform. It was a reform which con- 
cerned oné-half of humanity, the half which 
had so far been grossly neglected. . . . What the 
critics overlook is the fact that before Mary 
Wollstonecraft had pleaded for the vindication 
of woman she had written a vindication of the 
rights of man—of mankind as a whole. Her 
reply to the narrow class-pleading of Edmund 
Burke was a passionate assertion of the rights 
of the vast majority of men and women against 
the petty tyranny of the few who claimed that the 
world was made for the satisfaction of their 
insignificant minority.... Her protest against 
Burke’s defense of the nobles and royalties of 
France would to-day be called the preaching of a 
class war and be labelled with the name of Social- 
ism.” 


Shortly after the publication of this his- 
toric pamphlet, Mary Wollstonecraft pro- 
duced her “Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman.” This famous sex-plea, it should be 
remembered, was put together hastily, in 
about six weeks, by a hard-working profes- 
sional writer at the request of her publisher, 
probably on the advice of some of the keenest 
intellects of her day; and not, as popularly 
supposed, by an idle, wild-eyed, wild-haired 
female out with a hatchet for every member 
of the opposite sex. Says her thoroly modern 
biographer: “The book is not, as everyone 
seems to imagine, so much an attack on the 
male sex; it is rather an attack on women, 
and written in defense of the whole of man- 
kind.” He continues: 


“Indeed, the first fact which one must grasp 
in Mary Wollstonecraft’s advocacy is that, far 
from being a sex-plea, it is quite the contrary. 
It is a plea to abolish sex as an important and 
radical dividing line in the affairs of society, 
leaving its distinctions as a somewhat minor 
matter to which far too much attention has been 
given. It is not a plea for the granting of sex 
privileges; it is rather a passionate demand that 
her sex shall be obliterated by the larger claim to 
be considered a human being. The note which 
sounds throughout her book is that the ‘privi- 
leges’ of women are their chief disabilities. . ., 
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They are not privileges at all, but a code of prison 
rules; and the women not queens, but prisoners. 

. In other words, this vindication of woman, 
vhich some have hastily thought a bitter de- 
iand for sex privileges, is, in reality, a very 
vild wish’ that sex privileges should cease alto- 
ther. It is a vindication of woman’s right to be 
uuprivileged. She would solve the sex-problem 
by abolishing sex. ... Plan all your social ar- 
rangements so that women shall become intelli- 
gent beings; and all the other problems of sex 
are of very little importance and will solve them- 
selves. That seems to be the summary of this 
teacher who wrote to vindicate the rights of 
women. So that the very noteworthy fact is 
that whereas Mary Wollstonecraft is usually held 
up to ridicule or esteem (according to the taste 
of the disputants), as being absorbingly interested 
in the problems of sex in the narrowest meaning 
of that word—the physical attractions that bring 
man and woman together, with all the psycho- 
logical phenomena which result from that attrac- 
tion—yet truly she clearly considered this aspect 
of the case as a rather trivial matter to which 
far too much attention is given.” 
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Which brings us squarely to the most dis- 
putable and modern point in Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s teachings. “Love from its very nature 
must be transitory,” she plainly wrote. “To 
seek for a secret that would render it con- 
stant would be as wild a search as for the 
philosopher’s stone or the grand panacea; 
and the discovery would be equally useless, 
or rather pernicious, to mankind. . . . In 
order to fulfill the duties of life, and to be 
able to pursue with vigor the various em- 
ployments which form the moral character, 
a master and mistress of a family ought not 
to continue to love each other with passion. 
... The mind that has never been engrossed 
by one object wants vigor—if it can long be 
so, it is weak. A mistaken education, a 
narrow, uncultivated mind, and many sexual 
prejudices, tend to make women more con- 
stant than men.” “These last two sentences,” 
Mr. Taylor comments, “are perhaps the 
haughtiest assertion of sexual freedom that 
has ever been written.” But it cannot be 
noted too emphatically in passing that it was 
the assertion of a woman still under mascu- 
line predominance; who had yet personally to 
test the futility of “Platonic love,” the tragic 
futility of impermanence in sex relations; 
while, hand in hand, she and William God- 
win, two of the stubbornest intellectual rebels 
of that time, had yet to capitulate before the 
right of their child to be born in legal wed- 
lock, The theoretical point, nevertheless, is 
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From a Painting by John Opie 
“THE FIRST OF A NEW GENUS” 


So Mary Wollstonecraft described herself. ‘‘After a 
hundred years,’’ declares a new biographer, ‘‘she grows 
in greatness still. What she taught at the end of the 
eighteenth century is yet in front of every-day social 


philesophy at the beginning of the twentieth.” 


one around which ultra-modern sex discus- 
sions revolve. 

To Rousseau’s saying: “Educate women 
like men, and the more they resemble our 
sex the less power will they have over us,” 
Mary Wollstonecraft replied: “This is the 
very point I aim at. I do not wish them to 
have power over men, but over themselves.” 
She discovered what is the very essence of 
the most advanced section of the “woman’s 
movement” to-day,—that the fundamental 
need of women is economic independence. 
The ballot follows as a practical necessity. 
“But all these matters are only details,” con- 
cludes her biographer, “which follow natural- 
ly from her main argument that women are 
human beings; when once her central thesis 
is acknowledged to be true, then the rest of 
the argument must fall into its place inevi- 
tably without much waste of time.” He states 
finally : 


“The book is a monument of thought. In so 


far as any individual teaching can stand clear 
of that stately impersonal process which we call 
evolution, to that extent the ‘Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman’ is a landmark in the history 
of human progress. As so often has happened, 
the new thought has come before its time of 
realization.” 
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HOW GERMANY IS TRYING TO SOLVE HER 
TEMPERANCE PROBLEM 


HE great world movement to check 
the use of alcoholic beverages gain- 
ing impetus in the new world, is now 
spreading through Europe. Even in 

Germany, the classic land of drinking, where 
Martin Luther proclaimed the wisdom of wine, 
the standard of total abstinence is raised. 
William II., unerring in his recognition of 
the trend of things, seems to have placed him- 
self at the head of the German temperance 
movement. It can not be said that he sub- 
scribes to the tenets of our prohibition party, 
because, as we shall see, the German solution 
of the temperance problem differs substan- 
tially from that sought here through legisla- 
tive means. But the origin of the temperance 
movement in Germany can be traced to Amer- 
ican influences and the arguments used by 
German advocates of temperance can be easily 
tracked to American sources. This much is 
evident from an official document published 
by the Imperial Statistical Bureau at Berlin, 
“Quellenmaterial zur Alkoholfrage,” to which 
we are chiefly indebted for information. 
The important difference between the Ger- 
man and the American attitude on this ques- 
tion is easily stated. While America attempts 
to restrain by law, Germany prefers to exer- 
cize moral suasion. The matter is put up to 
the individual conscience. Instead of a legal 
and political, we have a hygienic and ethical 
question solely. The German advocate of 
temperance distinctly discountenances the idea 
of compulsion. “Everywhere,” we read in the 
pamphlet of the Imperial Statistical Bureau, 
“experience has shown that the abuse of alco- 
hol can be most effectively combatted not by 
coercive measures, but by those educational 
means which act as preventives.” There is 
a clear distinction drawn between temperance 
and legal restriction. When the Kaiser re- 
cently addressed the German students, a class 
given notoriously to alcoholic excesses, he did 
not urge them to become total abstainers, but 
appealed to their sense of moral responsibility 
to exercize moderation. How great the mon- 
arch’s interest in this question is may be gath- 
ered from the fact that he reiterates the gos- 
pel of moderation on every possible occa- 
sion. Thus he charged the president of the 
university of K6nigsberg, according to the 
Massigkeitsblitter, the German temperance 
organ, with the special message to stu- 
dents that “they should enjoy life in full 


draughts, but should not seek gayety and the 
joys of youth exclusively in the ale house; 
they should not become dry pedants and scorn- 
ers of the good things of life; neither should 
they become slaves of alcohol.” 

The attitude of the emperor receives the 
indorsement of the intelligent classes. Even in 
academic circles, to judge from a recent article 
in the Akademische Monatshefte, by Louis 
Viereck, there is a strong reaction against th« 
drinking habits prevailing among university 
students. There are two distinct national or 
ganizations for the propaganda of temperance 
ideas in the German Empire. Curiously enough, 
the total abstinence party boasts of a much 
larger enrolled membership than the more 
moderate wing. The German Society Against 
the Abuse of Alcohol consists of two hundred 
and eight local bodies, with an aggregate 
membership of 36,618. The Total Abstinence 
Societies, of which there are thirty with inde- 
pendent national organizations, have an ag- 
gregate membership of 125,893. The large 
majority of this number is composed of mem- 
bers of the Good Templars, the Blue Cross 
and various church societies. The arguments 
advanced by them are ethical, not religious. 
The other members of this organization are 
being organized by professions, a somewhat 
pedantic but perhaps effective arrangement. 
There are separate societies composed of ab- 
stinent wage laborers, physicians, jurists, 
teachers, pastors, philologists, railroad offi- 
cials, professional and non-professional wom- 
en, and students. The largest of these minor 
branches is that of the laborers, with a mem- 
bership of 4,040 (out of a total wage-earning 
population of fifteen millions). The abstinent 
students’ club is the smallest, having only 271 
out of approximately 70,000 students. 

The total abstainers publish an interesting 
organ of their own, Der Mensch. A large 
proportion of their members favor vegetarian- 
ism, eschew tobacco and oppose vivisection 
and vaccination. Even the total abstainers in 
Germany are not advocates of prohibition. 
They aim chiefly to enlighten the public, par- 
ticularly the young. They advocate temper- 
ance instruction in the schools, the exclusion 
of children from the use of alcohol, abstention 
from the use of intoxicants at business meet- 
ings, the substitution of money for drinks 
where trade customs require the latter (as in 
breweries), the abolition of “compulsory” 
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drinking customs and the abolition of “treat- 
ng.” The last mentioned demand has been 
ilopted by the National German-American 
\lliance, an influential organization of citizens 
of German birth, opposed to prohibition. The 
positive demand of the German abstainers is 
not that drinking shall be forbidden by law, 
hut that “compulsory” drinking, the so-called 
/rinkzwang, shall be done away with by com 
mon consent. The cry is, “You shall not be 
compelled to drink by social custom, and we ap- 
peal to your reason to become a total abstainer.” 
lhe social compulsion to drink, which exists in 
this country in a mild form only, holds tyran- 
nical sway in Germany. Festive occasions 
without libations are unthinkable to the Ger- 
man mind. There also exists the conventional 
obligation to order alcoholic beverages with 
one’s meals. In fact, most restaurants exact a 
cash penalty from teetotalers with each meal. 
‘This explains the somewhat puzzling inscrip- 
tion on the entrance to the German branches 
of the Y. M. C. A.: “Drinking not compul- 
sory.” The picture of one of these branches, 
which we reproduce with this article, was 
taken in Munich by Gallus Thomann for the 
Rundschau Zweier Welten, the German edi- 
tion of CURRENT LITERATURE. 

At a meeting of the Total Abstainers’ So- 
ciety, at which Judge William Jefferson Pol- 
lard, of Saint Louis, was present, Professor 
Martin, of the University of Leipzig, who 
delivered the principal address, regretted that 
rapid progress could not be expected in view 
of the countervailing sentiments among the 
great mass of the German people. He warned 
his hearers against a resort to the thou-shalt- 
not method, especially in the case of the pupils 
of the higher schools. Such a course, he said, 
would provoke resistance and defeat its end. 
Dr. Roger, the official representative of the 
Bavarian government, said that he approved 
of every method to curb excesses by moral 
education, but “that he would not consider it 
a boon to the country if American fanaticism 
were injected into the temperance movement.” 

In Germany the owners of inns and tav- 
erns pay no license in the American sense. 
They pay the same taxes as other merchants 
and are subject to the same regulations gov- 
erning the conduct of business, with the rather 
singular exception that they are permitted to 
sell on Sundays during hours when other stores 
are closed. They are required, however, to 
pay once for the concession of establishing 
their business. The owners of these places 
are highly respected citizens, many of them 
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“DRINKING NOT COMPULSORY” 


This inscription at the entrance to German branches 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association illustrates the 
German attitude of ‘moral suasion,” as opposed to pro 
hibition, in dealing with the drink problem, 


doing business in houses that have been in 
the possession of their families for genera- 
tions. 

It is almost impossible to make a Ger 
man understand the American prejudice 
against the trade. 
haunts of the social evil frequently known as 
“American bars,’ are of course as strongly 
condemned abroad as they are with us. Of 
late there has been a strong movement to bar 
the sale of liquor to the natives in Germany’s 
African colonies. Many articles have beer 
published in German newspapers concerning 
this very serious matter. The smuggling of 
arms and spirits into the hands of the savages 
is held accountable for the great sacrifices 
of blood and money required to put down the 
uprisings of the natives. The case of the 
North American Indian and of the negro is 
cited in connection with demands for legis- 
lation. In Germany proper, however, there 
is no attempt to reform the drinking habits 
of the country except by moral agencies. 
There are few cases of besotted drunkenness 
in Germany. If, however, there was no defi- 
nite need for a temperance movement the 
Kaiser would hardly have made himself its 
spokesman. The movement, transmuted tho 
it be, is America’s gift to Germany. Its future 
will be watched in this country with interest. 


The less respectable places, 
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HE fame of Nietzsche, the apostle of 
the Superman, has not, it seems, 
even yet reached its zenith. Book 
after book about him, in all languages, 

pours from the press. Some of his commenta- 
tors are judicious; some are anything but that. 
Nietzsche himself, had he lived, would cer- 
tainly not have welcomed all of the volumes 
that celebrate him. He foresaw and expressed 
the fear that one day he might have a succés 
de scandale and win a public that he must de- 
spise. “They will run through my books,” he 
wrote while mixing in the smart society of 
Rome, “and make them a subject of conversa- 
tion. That inspires me with disgust.” Only the 
other day The Saturday Review quoted the 
following appreciation of a book of Nietzsche 
excerpts from the Journal des Débats: “Our 
fair readers will find in this volume an inex- 
haustible mine of brilliant speeches and themes 
for distinguished conversation.” One recalls 
Nietzsche’s question: “Who is serious enough 
to hear me?” France, however, has, on the 
whole, done well by the unlucky professor. 
She has come nearest to the secret of Nietz- 
scheism. Such writers as Faguet, Selliére and 
Lichtenberger have given his books a scrupu- 
lous and delicate attention; while not pro- 
fessing discipleship, they have treated the 
creator of Zarathustra with a high serious- 
ness which would have gratified that highly 
serious man more than any amount of loose 
or violent praise. Daniel Halévy, son of 
Ludovic the novelist, follows their example in 
his life of the philosopher. The book is in- 
troduced in its English translation* by Joseph 
M. Hone, a young Irish politician and author. 
“M. Halévy,” writes T. M. Kettle, Member 
of Parliament, in a foreword, “gives a por- 
trait of Nietzsche in his intimacies of his life 
and thought. It exhibits him as better than 
his gospel, as a hundred times better than most 
of those disturbers of. civilization who call 
themselves his disciples.” He writes further: 


“Zarathustra is, by a natural kinship, a prophet 
of the Anarchists, but he hated Anarchism; by 
a strange transformation, the genius of a cer- 
tain school of Socialists, but he despised Social- 
ism. German officials in Poland may find in him 
a veritable Oppressors’ Handbook; he danced 
through the streets at the victory over France, 
but he derided the German State and Empire as 
a new idol. He contemned women, but praised 
indissoluble marriage. He preached pleasure, but 
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NEW LIGHT ON NIETZSCHE AND HIS FRIENDS 


celebrated chastity in a noble hymn. He was all 
for authority and inequality, ‘a Joseph de Maistre, 
says Fouillée, ‘who believes in the hangman with- 
out believing in the Pope’; but when he looked 
at a criminal on trial he acquitted everybody ex- 
cept only the judge. He denounced Bismarck 
and the Kaiser for being too democratic; he re- 
garded Science, too, as disastrously democratic, 
because it subjected all phenomena, great and 
small, to the same uniform laws. Will was his 
god, but he saw the world under the aspect of a 
Mahometan determinism, and submitted himself 
to a resignation, an adoption of the hostile ways 
of existence, an amor fati which a Stoic might 
think extravagant. A German proletarian, full 
of German prejudices, he thought himself Polish 
and noble, and boasted of being a sans-patrie 
and a ‘good European.’ Pity, generosity, selif- 
immolation, the whole ritual of civilization, were 
condemned by Zarathustra and practised by him 
In brief, Nietzsche never rose above a sort of 
philosophical cinematograph; he had the glitter, 
but never the hard definiteness of the diamond 
which he chose as his symbol. 

“But it would be very superficial to suppose 
that a thought so passionate could be altogether 
unreal. Zarathustra is a counter-poison to sen 
timentalism, that worst ailment of our day. He 
brings a sort of ethical strychnine which taken 
in large doses is fatal, but in small doses is an 
incomparable tonic. He disturbed many who 
were woefully at ease in Zion, and was a poet of 
the heroic life.” 


Like Mr. Kettle, M. Halévy is inclined, 
tho he never says as much, to regard 
Nietzsche chiefly as a poet—a poet whose 
spiritual adventures were destined from the 
first to be catastrophic. As a child we 
learn that Nietzsche was nicknamed _ the 
“little pastor” by his schoolfellows—he was 
so grave and—shall we say ?—priggish. 


“He was careful of his prestige. ‘When one is 
master of oneself,’ he gravely told his sister, 
‘then one is master of the whole world.’ He 
was proud and believed in the nobility of the 
Nietzsches. This was a family legend which his 
grandmother loved to relate, and of which he 
and his sister used to dream: Remote ancestors 
of theirs, Counts, Nietzski by name, had lived in 
Poland. During the Reformation they defied per- 
secution and broke with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Thereafter they wandered wretchedly 
for three years, outcasts, pursued from village 
to village. With them was their son, who had 
been born on the eve of their flight. The mother 
nursed this child with devoted constancy, and he 
thus acquired, in spite of all ordeals, wonderful 
health, lived to a great age and transmitted to his 
line the double virtue of strength and longevity. 
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_.. Friedrich Nietzsche was never tired of list- 
ening to so fine a tale. ‘A Count Nietzski must 
not lie,’ he declared to his sister. Indeed the pas- 
sions and the powerful desires which, thirty or 
forty years later, were to inspire his work, al- 
ready animated this child with the bulging fore- 
head and the big eyes whom unhappy women 
loved to fold in their tender caresses.” 


Nietzsche’s earlier manhood was somewhat 
miserable, for he was ill-suited by university 
life, and his remarkable successes in the school 
did not satisfy his ardent spirit. He was 
appointed Professor at Basle in his twenty- 
fourth year. “An usher the more in the world, 
that’s all!” he told his delighted mother. But 
3asle was near Triebschen, the home of Wag- 
ner. Nietzsche worshipped Wagner and sat 
for some years in the sunlight of the magi- 
cian’s intimacy. In the end he broke away 
from the master, for Wagner, tho he “loved 
Nietzsche in so far as he was capable of love,” 
was dictatorial, distrustful and egotistic, espe- 
cially after he had removed from Triebschen 
to Bayreuth, and become surrounded by a 
court of flatterers. Moreover, Nietzche was 
soon forced to ask: What does Wagner’s art 
signify? “The modern Aéschylus, the modern 
Pindar, vanished; the beautiful metaphysical 
and religious decorations fell in, and the art 
of Wagner appeared as it really was—the 
late, magnificent and sickly flower of a human- 
ity fifteen centuries old.” For four years 
Nietzsche had lived for Wagner instead of for 
Truth. It was humiliation, and he gave vent 
to his bitterness by attacking his old master in 
a manner that was often vile and ill-condi- 
tioned. Wagnerians, like Houston Chamber- 
lain, speak of the “scattering of a splendid 
intellect” and of how Nietzsche now became 
“the court-fool of a frivolous, scandal-loving 
fin de siécle.” His present biographer is not 
a Wagnerian, and by no means considers the 
later phases of Nietzche’s thought as mere 
scandalous fooling; yet one gathers from M. 
Halévy’s narration that Nietzsche’s serenity 
of spirit was hopelessly and finally damaged by 
the rupture with Bayreuth. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if Nietzsche ever 
really recovered his freedom. “He loved 
Wagner,” writes M. Halévy; “he had never 
ceased to love him. He had been able to cor- 
rect himself of his intellectual error. Richard 
Wagner was not a philosopher or an educa- 
tor of Europe. True enough. None the less 


he was a wonderful artist, the source of all 
beauty and of all happiness, and Nietzsche 
desired him still as one desires a woman be- 
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cause she gives joy.” And Nietzsche him- 
self wrote, very shortly before the end, in 
“Ecce Homo”: “Since I am here recalling the 
consolations of my life, I ought to express 
in a word my gratitude for what was by far 
my most profound and best-loved joy—my 
intimacy with Richard Wagner. I do not 
know what Wagner was for others: our sky 
was never darkened by a cloud.” 

M. Halévy scarcely discusses Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. Is he Nietzschean? We do not 
know. There were so many Nietzsches—the 
Wagnerian of the Birth of Tragedy, he of the 
Dawn of Day, Zarathustra Nietzsche, the poet 
of the Eternal Recurrence, the “good Euro- 
pean” who sought to look at things with a 
Geethean regard “full of love and good-will”; 
finally the Nietzsche on the verge of madness 
—the Nietzsche of “The Case of Wagner” and 
“The Antichrist” whose “thought has no 
history.” But there is one cry that per- 
sists through all his books—/st Veredlung 
moglich? Is the ennobling of man possible? 
“He desires to guide and direct the activity of 
men; he wishes to create their morals, assign 
to the humble their tasks, to the strong their 
duties and commandments and to raise them 
all toward a sublime destiny. As a child, as 
a youth, he had this aspiration; at thirty- 
eight years of age, at an instant of crisis and 
of decision, he finds it again and desires to 
act.” 

In creating the ideal of a Superman, Nietz- 
sche had perforce to abandon his conception 
of an Eternal Recurrence in nature. For 
the Superman is the symbol of a real progress 
which modifies things, the promise of a possi- 


ble escape beyond chance and fatality. The. 


Eternal Recurrence was the glorification of 
fatality. Nietzsche knew that he could not 
found the latter hypothesis in reason. But 
did he ever believe in his Superman? M. 
Halévy is uncertain. 


“What is the import of this idea? Is it a 
reality or a symbol? It is impossible to say. 
Nietzsche’s mind is rapid and always oscillating. 
The vehemence of the inspiration which carries 
him along leaves him neither leisure nor strength 
to define. He hardly succeeds in understanding 
the ideas which agitate him and interprets them 
himself in various ways. At times the Superman 
appears to him as a very serious reality. But 
more often, it seems, he neglects or disdains all 
literal belief, and his idea is no more than a 
lyrical phantasy with which he trifles for the 
sake of animating base humanity. It is an illu- 
sion, a useful and beneficent illusion.” 
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M. Halévy’s book is not less interesting in 
its details of the philosopher’s human rela- 
tionship. Solitude was Nietzsche’s constant 
plaint, yet his life was not without its friend- 
ships, and he kept at least two devoted dis- 
ciples to the end—Peter Gast, a musician, and 
Lanzky, a cosmopolitan amateur of phi- 
losophy. “Friendship,” he once wrote, “pro- 
duces absolutely the same crises as love, but 
in a purer atmosphere. First of all, attrac- 
tions brought about on both sides by common 
attractual, mutual admiration and _ glorifica- 
tion; then distrust on one side and on the 
other doubts as to the excellence of his ideas; 
the certainty that a rupture is inevitable and 
yet will be painful.” After Wagner came 
Miss Lou Salomé, a young Russian, and 
Heinrich von Stein, author of “Ideals of 
Materialism, a Lyrical Philosophy.” From 
both, Nietzsche asked too much. Both prom- 
ised to devote their lives to his thought, both 
failed him at a crisis. Von Stein was recap- 
tured by Wagner, and died young. The inti- 
mate history of his other great friendship, 
that with Lou Salomé, is now told for the first 
time. The girl was scarcely twenty years old 
when Nietzsche met her in Rome. She was 
fascinating in the extreme, with a beauty the 
more exquisite for its imperfections—one of 
those excited young ladies, native of Phila- 
delphia, Bucharest or Kief, who come to the 
old capitals of Europe barbarously impatient 
to be initiated into culture. Nietzsche sug- 
gested marriage; Lou Salomé offered her 
“spiritual affection,’ which the philosopher 
gratefully accepted. They travelled together 
for two months in company with a mutual 
friend, Paul Rée. But Lou had not foreseen 
the “crisis of a friendship ruder than a stormy 
love.” Nietzsche demanded an absolute assent 
to each of his thoughts. The young Russian 
refused such assent. Nietzsche grew jealous 
of Rée, and their spiritual adventure had the 
most sordid of endings. “Lou and Rée are in 
agreement against me,” thought Nietzsche; 
“they love one another and are deceiving me.” 
Then all became vile and poor around him. 
A wretched strife terminated the affair, and 
Nietzsche lost his strange and_ seductive 
disciple. 

Women were ever beneficent to this anti- 
feministic thinker. Cosima Wagner—up to 
the rupture—his sister Elizabeth and Made- 
moiselle de Meysenbug offered him their care 
and sympathy. With his sister he quarrelled 
over her marriage to a Wagnerian and anti- 
Semite; but Mademoiselle de Meysenbug, for- 
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merly the consoler of such great men as 
Mazzini, Louis Blanc and Herzen, was his 
protectress to the end. On this exquisite 
woman with the irreproachable intentions he 
never practised his criticism. It was her 
character rather than her intellect that he 
admired—her free and sane self-sacrifice, her 
life of loyalty and devotion. But, a Wag- 
nerian and Christian at heart, how could she 
understand his books? Curiously enough those 
among Nietzsche’s friends whom he respected 
the most were precisely those who understood 
the least and by whom perhaps he least wished 
to be understood. There lies the paradox of 
Nietzsche’s life. Once he met by chance a 
devotee of his works, Leberecht Tempel by 
name. Tempel was a singularly noble, sincere 
and disinterested nature. Nietzsche was deep- 
ly moved. “I wish,” he said afterward to the 
companion who had introduced them, “that 
that man had never known my books. He is 
too sensible, too good.” Was Nietzsche, too, 
a Christian at heart?—this is the question 
which M. Halévy all but puts in his last chap- 
ter, “The Final Solitude.” Nietzsche had writ- 
ten—“I am not a saint, but a satyr.” To this 
M. Halévy rejoins: 


“No, Nietzsche was a saint, not a satyr, and a 
wounded saint who aspired to die. He said that 
he felt grateful to life; it was false, for his soul 
was quite embittered. He lied, but sometimes 
man has no other way to victory. When Arria, 
dying from the blow she had given herself, said 
to her husband as she passed him the weapon: 
‘Pete, non dolet’ (Pztus, it doesn’t hurt), she 
lied, and it was to her glory that she lied. And 
here may we not pass on Nietzsche himself the 
judgment that he passed upon her? Her holy 
falsehood, he wrote, obscures all untruths that 
have ever been said by the dying. Ecce Homo! 
He was broken, but would not avow it.” 


How were his last days spent? We do not 
know. “He lived,” M. Halévy tells us, “in a 
furnished apartment, the guest of a humble 
family, which lodged him and, if he wished, 
fed him. He corrected the proofs of ‘Ecce 
Homo.’” 


“One day a young man who was occupied with 
the publication of his work was out with him on 
his short walk. Nietzsche perceived a little girl 
at the side of the road, and was charmed. He 
went up to her, stopped, and with a hand drew 
back the hair which lay low on her forehead; 
then, contemplating the frank face with a smile, 
he said: ‘Is it not the picture of innocence?’ 

“Friedrich Nietzsche died at Weimar on the 
25th of August, 1900.” 
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Music and Drama 





“THE GAMBLERS’’—CHARLES KLEIN’S DRAMATIC 
STUDY OF HIGH FINANCE 


HE American dramatist is an assidu- 
ous borrower from contemporary 
life. Augustus Thomas, Eugene Wal- 
ter, Edward Sheldon, Charles Klein, 

rarely resort to the realm of the imagina- 
tion for their plots. The drama of the day 
unfolding before our eyes supplies them 
with rough material for their work. They 
give us no “Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” but 
seize upon incidents in political circles, in 
financial centers and in the court room. Per- 
haps, as Clayton Hamilton holds, their real- 
ism is superficial. The world’s greatest 
dramatists may borrow more remotely from 
the kaleidoscope of their immediate environ- 
ment. Our playwrights may ape the manner, 
not the soul, of things. They may not write 
for the future, nor yet, as Swinburne said of 
himself, for the past; but the present effect- 
iveness of their work can not be denied. 
Charles Klein’s latest study in high finance, 
no doubt, derives additional interest from the 
fact that it reflects certain features of the 
Morse case. Apart from that resemblance, 
“The Gamblers” is a well-made play, superior 
in technique to the author’s previous suc- 
cesses. 

The first act takes us into the smoking room 
of John Emerson, gentleman and_ banker. 
The house is thronged by participants in a 
dance in honor of the birthday of Emerson’s 
daughter Isabel. Into this festive throng 
there suddenly intrudes the figure of James 
Darwin, district attorney, who fiercely re- 
quests his wife Catherine to leave the party 
at once. Altho a friend of the family he 
has undertaken to take personal charge of a 
federal investigation of the chain of banks 
controlled by Emerson and his associates. 
“The Federal expert examiners have just 
taken possession of their books and in all 
probability the hands of the Government will 
fall heavily upon them,” he explains to her. 
“I cannot allow my wife to remain on terms 
of social intimacy with prospective crim- 
inals.”. He adds that his appointment as 
special assistant to the attorney-general means 
political advancement for him. In vain the 
wife pleads with him to leave the case in the 





hands of another. For, added to the spur of 
his ambition is his personal jealousy of Wil- 
bur Emerson, the banker’s son, the real head 
of the Emerson chain of banks, whom he 
suspects, not unjustly, of entertaining tender 
regards for his wife. In order to avoid a 
scene, Catherine follows her husband. When 
she is gone, Wilbur, who had been detained 
down-town, appears on the scene, and gathers 
his business associates around him for a hur- 
ried council of war under the guise of a game 
of poker. He asks them to assume cheerful 
miens, because they are being watched by 
Secret Service men posted across the street. 
Old Emerson and the other directors, Tooker 
and Raymond, upset by his revelations, ask 
for details. “I'll explain when Cowper 
comes,” he replies. “In the meantime let us 
eat, drink and be merry.” At last the miss- 
ing man arrives. “Well,” asks Tooker, “now 
we’re all here, to keep up the pleasant fiction, 
what game are we playing?” 


RayMonp. What are we playing for? 

Wizsur. Our liberty! Gentlemen, the hand 
of the Federal Government is upon us—we’ve 
gambled and we've lost. Unless we can delay 
the Federal experts’ examination for twenty-four 
hours. (Notices Cowper's movement.) By that 
time I expect to have sufficient money to buy up 
my father’s notes. 

RayMonp. Why not mine and Tooker’s and 
your own? 

Tooker. Oh, let him go on. 

Wirpur. My father did not know what use 
we were going to make of his endorsements. 

Raymonp. I told you that borrowing a mil- 
lion over and above our capital on our own notes 
was a dangerous proceeding. Damn dangerous. 


IT always— 
Witzeur. Could we get it elsewhere? 
Tooker. God knows I tried hard enough. 
Cowper. So did I. 
RayMmonp. I was against branching out from 
the start. 
Tooker. Oh, you’re twenty-one. You went in 


with your eyes open. 

Wizsur. That’s all a question of the past. 
We're dealing with the present and the future. 
The point I want to make is that we five men 
have broken the Federal law. The big financial 
crowd that controls everything has urged the 
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Government to take steps against us, and as mat- 
ters stand, a long term in prison stares us in the 
face unless a miracle happens. 

RayMonpb. Miracles don’t happen. 

Tooker. Never did, except in the good book, 
ah! 

Wirgur. A miracle has happened. I shall have 
sufficient money to-morrow morning to buy up 
those notes. 

Emerson. But they’re in the vaults, and if the 
Government experts are in possession— 

Witsur. No, I took them out of the vaults 
late this afternoon before they closed us up. 

Raymonp. Thank God for that! 

Wi.sur. Without them there will not be suffi- 
cient evidence against us. Our banks may go 
under, but the criminal proceedings will fall 
through. (Emerson looks at Wilbur.) 

Emerson. Gentlemen, I left everything to you. 

Wizsur. We'll take the responsibility. Eh, 
Tooker, and you, Raymond, Cowper? Yov’re all 
pledged to protect him, no matter what comes, 
eh? (Pause. All turn away.) 

Emerson. I shall return every penny of profit 
I have ever made. 

Witzsur. We won't discuss that now, father. 

RayMmonp. I thought you knew what you were 
doing. I trusted you, Emerson. 

Wisvur. Well, I’m going to prove worthy of 
that trust, Raymond. I’d rather go to State’s 
Prison for ten years than have any of you suffer 
through me. I acknowledge my guilt. All 
around me men were massing up millions and 
were using those millions to stifle competition, to 
drive us and other small concerns to the wall. 
Didn’t they keep us out of the Clearing House? 
I wouldn’t have done it, but I saw a chance to 
put ourselves in a position to protect ourselves. 
I submitted this idea to you and you all took 
chances. You were hot for it, Cowper, and so 
were you, Raymond. You all were, all except 
my father. He didn’t realize, he didn’t even 
know what the move was. (Raymond gives a 
look of disapproval.) 

EMERSON. I’m not reproaching you, Wilbur. 

Tooker. The records of those notes, what of 
them? 

Witsur. Other names have been substituted. 
I took no half measures—they’ll never be able to 
trace them. Take them home and destroy them. 
(Hands each his respective note. Cowper places 
his in pocket and Wilbur notices the movement. 
Others examine their notes.) Now, Mr. Darwin, 
let’s see who'll win the fight. 

RaymMonp. Darwin! What has he to do with 
it? 

Witsur. The Attorney-General has turned the 
case over to him. 

Tooker. (All rise.) This isn’t the note I 
signed, and that isn’t my signature. Is that yours? 
Raymonp. (Looks, gasps.) My God, no! 
Tooker. Emerson, what’s this? 


Witsur. I didn’t examine them closely. 
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(Takes up notes.) They were in the usual place 
in the vaults. They are only copies! (Each man 
examines his notes. General dismay.) Where 
are the originals? Where? (Looks closely at 
note.) The handwriting on these copies is very 
familiar, very familiar. (Looks at Cowper sus- 
piciously. To him.) Do you recognize it, Mr. 
Cowper? 

Cowper. No. Why—why—should I? 
this moment Wilbur suspects Cowper.) 

Wizsur. Why should you, that’s so! (J/dea.) 
This is some of Darwin’s work. I know his 
methods. He’s found the weak spot in our armor. 
They’ve secured the originals and _ substituted 
those copies, eh, Cowper? 

Cowper. I—it looks like it. (He tries to ap- 
pear unconscious.) I suppose so. 

Witsur. Yes. 

Cowrer. It looks as if our move has been 
anticipated. 

Witspur. Yes. (The men smoke in silence. 
Wilbur looks at Cowper.) 

RayMmonpb. If you’d only taken my advice, if 
you’d only have listened to me, you’d have given 
the matter more thought. 

Tooker. If—if—if! 

Witzsur. We're in a hole, Raymond. There’s 
no use figuring how we got in. The question is 
how are we to get out? 

Tooker. That’s it, where do we get off? 

Emerson. My notes are there, too. Are they 
not? 

Wirpur. Yes, that’s the hellish part of it. 

Tooker. It’s too bad, Mr. Emerson. 

Emerson. (With a smile.) After all, I don’t 
see that I’m in any worse position than the rest 
of you. 

Witsur. No. But your case is different. 
These men are speculators like myself. They 
knew the chances they were taking. You didn’t. 

Raymonp. (Turns.) Neither did I! That is 
—not=+not thoroly. 

Tooker. Oh, tut! 

Emerson. No! The fault is my own! Please 
don’t allow my individual misfortune to add to 
yours. Let each man pay for his own folly at 
the current market price. 

Wizzsur. No, some of us may escape! 

Raymonp. How? 

Wizpur. There is a way. Why should five of 
us go to prison? I see a way out of it for four. 
Let one of us assume the entire responsibility. 
All the Government asks is a victim, the politi- 
cians up at Washington will be satisfied if they 
can show reformers, informers and muckrakers 
that they do send a rich man to prison now and 
then. Let one take the responsibility and save 
the others. 

RayMonpb. Yes, but how? 

Tooker. It’s a gamble, and I’m on! Well, 
which one is best qualified? (All look at Ray- 
mond. ) 

Raymonp. Not me! Not in a hundred years! 


(From 
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No one would ever believe that I made such a 


mistake. 

Tooker. We'll draw lots. 

Wicsur. Yes, anything you say. 

RayMonpb. The lowest card in the pack. 

Tooker. The first jack. 

Witsur. Come, what shall it be? 

Tooker. It makes no difference. 

Raymonp. How can it be done? Investiga- 
tion will show that all of us are equally respon- 
sible. 

Witeur. We'll hit upon a plan later; but we'll 
discuss that afterwards. Come, do you agree, 
Tooker? 

Tooker. I’ll take a chance. 

Witsur. Raymond? 


RayMonp, Yes, but it’s understood I don’t 


want to be the victim. 


Tooker. Neither do I. But if I lose, I’ll make 
good. Life’s a gamble anyhow. 

Witsur. Cowper? 

Cowper. (Nods.) Yes. 

Emerson. I agree. (Wilbur turns and looks 
at him.) 

Tooker. Go ahead. The first jack deals, 1 
mean, loses. 

Witpur. The first jack. The man who gets 


it will assume the sole responsibility. Is that 
understood ? 
RAYMOND. 


signify yes.) 


I suppose so. (They all nod and 


Witsur. Shuffle the cards, Tooker! Deal 
them! 
Tooker. Gee! My hands are_ trembling. 


Damned if I don’t think I’m nervous! Here, you 
deal them! (Wilbur deals four cards face up- 
wards. ) 
RAYMOND. 
EMERSON. 
Wilbur? 


8—4—Queen—. 


One moment! Where’s my card, 


Wizsur. You're not in this game, father. 

RayMonpb. Why not? 

Emerson. I beg your pardon. I am one of 
you! 

Witsur. We can’t allow this. 

Emerson. I have shared the profits. I will 


share the losses. At least I shall preserve my 
self-respect. A card—please. 

Witsur. But! 

Emerson. I insist. (Wilbur shakes head no.) 
To leave me out would be an injustice to the 
others and an insult to me. (Raymond agrees 
with Emerson’s sentiments.) 


Witsur. You deal them, Tooker! (Gives his 
card to Emerson.) 

Tooker. (Deals Wilbur first card.) King— 
four—eight—six—nine !— 

RayMonp. Where are all the jacks? 

Tooker. (Deals one to Emerson.) Jack! 

RayMonpb. My God! a Jack of Spades! 

Witsur. (Takes card from Tooker.) Excuse 


Can’t you deal one at a time? 
(Changes the cards.) 


me, that’s mine. 
That’s his! 
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THE FACE THAT SHOULD HAVE BEAMED UPON 
THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
It_shed its light upon the criminal instead, being that 
of Catherine in Klein’s ‘‘The Gamblers” and in real life 
that of Jane Cowl. 


RayMonp. It was all right. (Old Emerson 
doesn’t see his son’s action.) 

Witsur. It was not all right. Do you sup- 
pose I don’t know what I’m saying? (Throws 
card on table.) The game is closed and the med- 
icine ball is mine. Now, let’s talk about some- 
thing else for a few minutes. Mr. Raymond, I 
apologize for my disrespectful attitude just now, 
but I look on myself as a sort of expert at cards 
and I’m stupidly sensitive about it—cheap vanity 
on my part. Have a drink, old man? 


Wilbur manages to get rid of the others, 
with the exception of Cowper. Alone with 
the latter, he forces him to confess his be- 


trayal. Cowper realizes the baseness of his 
betrayal. “I’d give my right hand if I hadn’t 


done that.” He adds that he has left the 
notes, together with an affidavit involving all 
his associates, including old Emerson, at Dar- 
win’s house. “What time did you leave it 
there?” “About eight o’clock. The servant 
told me he had gone, or was going, to Wash- 
ington—that he was not expected home till 
to-morrow.” Wilbur suggests that he should 
go there and take the packet back, but, notic- 
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ing Cowper’s helpless attitude, remarks: “No, 
you’re not the kind of man to do that sort 
of thing.” He asks him to wait in the smok- 
ing room till he returns. “What are you go- 
ing to do?” Cowper asks. “I’m going to get 
that sworn statement. Either that, or—”’ “Or 
what?” “I don’t know.” 

The next scene takes place in Darwin’s Lib- 
rary. Wilbur has succeeded in breaking into 
the house unobserved. He is about to snatch 
the envelope with the compromising papers 
when Catherine, of whose presence he was not 
aware in the dark, takes it from him and slips 
it into her blouse. He appeals to her pity and 
to their friendship. “Are you,” he asks, 
“going to place our lives in your husband’s 
hands ?” 


CATHERINE. Your lives? 

Wirsur. A man like my father doesn’t survive 
a term in prison and I wouldn’t live to see him 
sentenced. (Jn an undertone.) Give them to me, 
Catherine. 

CATHERINE. Betray my husband. No, I can't, 
Wilbur. These matters are entrusted to him. 
How can you ask any woman to coldly, delib- 
erately sacrifice her husband’s honor? 

Wisvur. It is not his honor, it’s his ambition. 
Catherine, I love you. I have never loved you 
more than when you stand there a living wall 
between me and our liberty. Can you do this, 
Kate, to the man that loves you? 

CATHERINE. You have no right to speak of 
love. It—it’s an insult. 

Wizsur. No man’s love is an insult. I don’t 
ask you to return that love. I’m only asking you 
to—to help me for my father’s sake. 

CATHERINE. What is it you want me to do? 

Witeur. Give me those notes and say nothing 
to Mr. Darwin of my visit here. 

CATHERINE. I can’t, Wilbur, I can’t! My God, 
I can’t. How can I look my husband in the face 
again if I deliberately rob him of the results of 
his honest work? 

Witsur. Honest’ work! Dishonest work, 
Catherine! He wormed and tricked those things 
out of one of our most trusted officials. He 
bribed a man to betray his partners. Is the man 
who bribes any better than the man who is 
bribed? 

CATHERINE. I'll ask Mr. Darwin to—to— 

Witeur. He'll laugh at you! 

CATHERINE, Perhaps he will relent or— Oh, it’s 
hard, hard to be placed in this position. I want 
to help you and I dare not. I don’t know what 
to do. Just think if he asks me to-morrow if 
these things have been sent to him. I would lie, 
and go on lying. Oh! The dishonesty of the 
whole thing! 

Wizeur. Dishonesty! 

CATHERINE. And _ it 


isn’t the dishonesty so 
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much as it is— If I did this thing I should tell 
him. I know I should. I’m never able to keep 
a secret from him. He has a way of compelling 
one to say all they know and—I’m afraid—that’s 
the whole truth of it. (Jn a hoarse voice.) Im 
afraid of him. 

Wiztsur. The woman who loves a man isn’t 
afraid of him. I see, it will make you unhappy 
to do this, and so we must pay the full penalty. 
(Catherine looks distressed.) Catherine, won’t it 
make you just a little bit unhappy when your 
husband, in the glory of his triumph, tells you 
that he has just sent five men to prison. One of 
those an innocent old man whose whole life has 
been a model of gentleness and virtue? Come, 
be a woman. Forget that you’re a wife! Your 
duty to your husband, yes, fine, great, noble, 
but your duty as a woman—a human being— 
doesn’t that come first? Isn’t the instinct for 
mercy stronger than the mere desire to be right? 

CATHERINE. I don’t know! 

Witzsur. Can’t move you, eh? God, Darwin’s 
made you a woman after his own stamp. Now, 
listen to me. I practically risked my life in 
coming here to-night and I don’t intend to go 
without— (Goes toward her. She rises and 
shrinks back.) 

CATHERINE. You are going to use force? 

Witsur. (Advancing toward her threatening- 
ly.) If you compel me. 

CATHERINE. No, not that—Wilbur! Don’t! 
It isn’t in you to do that! (He advances to her. 
She looks at him entreatingly until he weakens.) 

Witsur. You're quite right. There’s a limit 
even to the extent of my villainy. I give it up. 
I’ve done my best. You’re witness to that. I’ve 
done my best. (Turns away slowly, picks up hat, 
as if about to go.) You're a good woman and 
you say that the innocent should suffer with the 
guilty. Well, you may be right, but it’s hard, 
isn’t it? You'll admit that? 

CATHERINE. Yes, I admit that. I'll think over 
what’s best to be done. I want to do what is 
right, but I don’t want to be cruel. Give me till 
to-morrow. 


Witpur. (Turning to her.) Don’t raise my 
hope unless— 
CATHERINE. Did you say that Mr. Darwin 


bribed one of your partners to betray you? 

Witsur. Yes, Cowper— 

CATHERINE. It seems to me that wasn’t ex- 
actly honorable. (She looks at him pityingly.) 

Witsur. Your husband is playing a game of 
politics, not reformation. I shall make one last 
appeal to him to-morrow to spare my father. 
Don’t tell him that I came here to-night till after 
I have seen him. (Catherine nods affirmatively.) 
Promise me! Promise me! 

CATHERINE. I promise. 


Witeur. Thank you! Good night! 


As Wilbur is about to leave the house, he 
is stopped by two detectives who had followed 
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him all the way. They are joined presently 
by Darwin himself, who has postponed his 
trip. Darwin suspects Wilbur of misconduct 
with his wife. To save the woman he loves, 
Wilbur truthfully relates what actually had 
happened, Darwin having given his word of 
honor not to use his confession against him. 
The District Attorney asks him to wait down- 
stairs with the two detectives. He then rings 
for his wife. 


Darwin. I’m sorry to disturb you, but I— 
Sit down, Catherine. I wanted to talk to you, 
and as you weren't asleep, it doesn’t matter, does 
it? We’ve been getting on so very badly together, 
Catherine, very badly! I don’t know where we 
are drifting. We don’t seem to have a single 
thought in common. That scene at Emerson’s 
to-night was almost disgraceful. 

CATHERINE. It was disgraceful and I said so 
at the time. You, a friend of old Mr. Emerson, 
not only undertake this Government case against 
him, but to publicly call them criminals while I 
am accepting their hospitality, and then to drag 
me away from them as if they were the worst— 
why, James, you met me at their house! (Pause. 
He watches her.) I’m afraid we shall never 
agree on that point. It has kept me awake think- 
ing of it. 

Darwin. Kept you awake thinking of it. So 
you haven’t been to sleep? 


CATHERINE. No. 
Darwin. This matter troubled you so? 
CATHERINE. Yes, 
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Wilbur (played by George Nash) discovers that the notes he holds 
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“THE GAMBLERS” 





1 . are copies merely. 
ollow moments of despair for the bank officials, who realize that their detection and indictment are inevitable. 


supposed to be originals 


Darwin. Were you troubled by my actions, or 
the fact that your dear friends are in danger? 
(She doesn’t answer.) So you spent the rest 
of the evening and nearly all night thinking it 
over? 

CATHERINE. Yes. 

Darwin. It must have been rather dull, lonely, 
no one to talk to. 

CATHERINE. I am used to that. 

Darwin. Did any one call or ring up? 
expecting a packet. 

CATHERINE. Oh, yes, yes. 
tant. I put it in my room. 

Darwin. So you have it? 

CATHERINE. Yes. 

Darwin. You don’t know what it contairfed? 

CATHERINE. Just a—some letters, I—I think. 
I know it was very important. Shall I get it. 
(About to rise. He stops her.) 

Darwin. Not now. What else did you do? 

CATHERINE. What do you mean, what else did 


I was 


It was very impor- 


I do? See, it’s very late and I’m very sleepy, 
and tired. 
Darwin. I thought you couldn’t sleep? 


CATHERINE. It’s so late, if you don’t mind, I’d 
like to go to bed. I'll tell you in the morning— 
or when you come back from Washington. 





Darwin. What will you tell me? 

CATHERINE. That—that—that someone called 
to see you. 

DarRwWIN. Someone? 

CATHERINE. A gentleman. 

Darwin. Oh, so late? Who was it? Who 
was it? 
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CATHERINE. Mr. Emerson. 

Darwin. What did he want? 

CATHERINE. He didn’t say. That is he said 
something about wanting to see you on very 
urgent business. 

Darwin. Well, I suppose you sent word by 
the servant that I was out of town and he went 
away? 

CaTHERINE. No! I—I saw him. 

Darwin. Oh! Then it wasn’t such a dull, 
lonely evening after all? 

CATHERINE, No. 

Darwin. How long did he stay? 

CATHERINE. Quite some time. He’s so wor- 
ried about his father and— 

Darwin. So he remained quite some time, con- 
fiding his troubles to you? 

CATHERINE. You see, James, I didn’t want to 
tell you, he came under such peculiar circum- 
stances. 

Darwin. What peculiar circumstances? 

CATHERINE. I promised that I wouldn’t men- 
tion it to you, and I—I want to keep my promise. 
James, I’m so sorry for Mr. Emerson’s father. 
Can’t you help him? 


With the skill of the practised cross-ex- 
aminer, Darwin extracts the circumstances of 
Wilbur’s visit from his wife. He refuses, 
however, to credit her explanations. 


Darwin. No more explanation! No more 
lies! The whole story is pure invention agreed 
upon by you two in the event of my finding out 
that your lover was here. 

CATHERINE. My lover! No, good God, no! 
James, when I asked him not to take the letter 
he acted honorably. 

Darwin. Honorably! Why, even according to 
your own story the man’s a scoundrel, and what 
a story! A common thief comes here to steal. 
You make no outcry, no effort to have him ar- 
rested, and when your servant comes to the 
door and finds it locked, you tell her it’s all right, 
that she can go. And you expect me to sit down 
and calmly swallow this tissue of improbabilities! 
He acted honorably—did he? 

CATHERINE. It’s true—true 
true, James! 

Darwin. Spare him, eh? Spare his father, 
eh? (Goes to door and shouts.) Hicks! Bring 
that fellow up here! 

CATHERINE. I'll get the packet. It will show 
you I’m telling the truth. (Hysterically.) He 
won't believe me! He won’t believe me! (Rushes 
off.) 

Darwin. (Smashes his hand on desk.) Ill do 
it—I’ll do it! By God, I will! 

(Enter Wilbur, followed by Hicks and Bindley. 
Darwin glares at him for a few seconds—Cath- 
erine re-enters. She has packet in her hand so 
that it cannot be seen by anyone.) 

Darwin. (Coldly.) Mr, Emerson, by your 


before God, it’s 
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own confession, you entered this house to-night 
with the object of stealing certain correspondence 
addressed to me. 

Witsur. You gave me your word of honor 
that my confession shouldn’t be used against me. 

Darwin. Word of honor to a thief doesn’t 
obtain, Mr. Emerson. Apart from that, Mrs. 
Darwin has informed me that she is about to 
make a charge of burglary against you. (Cath- 
erine hides package in her bosom.) She is the 
only witness. If you are sent to prison as a 
common thief, you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that she sent you there. (To Cather- 
ine.) And you shall have the satisfaction of 
sending him there. (Catherine has put packet in 
the bosom of her dress as she hears first part of 
speech. She is horrified. Emerson bows his 
head.) The Federal case against you and your 
father will be pressed to the limit. I shall land 
you all behind the bars of the United States Pen- 
itentiary for the longest term the law allows. 

Witsur. But your word, your word given in 
the presence of this man. (Darwin waves him 
away.) It’s worth just what I thought it was. 

Darwin. Take him to the police station. 
We'll follow later. 

Witsur. Mrs. Darwin! The only regret I 
have for to-night’s work is the anguish and an- 
noyance I have caused you. Please forgive me. 

(Emerson goes out slowly, followed by Bindley 
and Hicks.) 

Darwin. You see, I believe your story and 
am acting accordingly. (Catherine says nothing. 
Simply looks at him, her whole manner has 
changed.) Now, where’s the letter Mr. Cowper 
left here for me? 

CATHERINE. I don’t know. 

Darwin. You don’t know? 

CATHERINE. I don’t know. 

Darwin. I depend on this man Cowper’s con- 
fession to convict these people. You’ve given it 
to him. Answer me! 

CATHERINE. I have no answer to make. 

Darwin. Well, they’ll find it when they search 
him at the police station. Dress as quickly as 
possible, and come with me. 

CATHERINE. I shall dress as quickly as possible, 
but I am not going with you. 

Darwin. Where are you going? 

CATHERINE. Anywhere, away from you! 

Darwin. You are going to leave me? 
(Coldly.) 

CATHERINE. Yes. 

Darwin. Catherine, if you will make this 
charge against Emerson, I will forgive— 

CATHERINE. Forgive? What is there to for- 
give? My sympathizing with my friends in their 
misfortune? Forgive, you'll forgive, will you? 
You boast that you hate evil and evil-doers, and 
you are more evil than the very worst of the 
wretches you prosecute—for you make pitfalls 
for them to stumble into. You'll forgive, will 
you? If I ama bad woman will your forgiveness 
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make me a good woman? If I am what you 
think I am, I don’t deserve your forgiveness; if 
I’m not, I don’t need it! In either case, I don’t 


want it! 

Darwin. Will you appear against this man? 

CATHERINE. Help you gratify your vengeance? 
No! No! 

Darwin. Your refusal is an admission of your 
guilt! 


CATHERINE. All right! Then I’m guilty, and 
I glory in my guilt, for at least it will open the 
doors of this prison and set me free—free from 
a man whose sole purpose in life is to avenge, to 
punish, to inflict pain on the poor fallen wretches. 
You have pronounced me guilty. So be it. I’ve 
lost my good name, my respectability, my honor, 
but the compensation is that I have lost you! 


Wilbur spends the night in a police cell, 
but, as Catherine refuses to prefer a charge 
against him, he is dismissed. The night’s ex- 
perience is not entirely wasted. “While await- 
ing my turn to appear before the magistrate,” 
Wilbur explains the following morning to his 
associates, who reconvene in his house, “I en- 
tered into conversation with a little Police 
Court lawyer, a smart little fellow with a 
Russian accent, who wanted to defend me for 
a ten-dollar bill. I put the whole case to him 
as a hypothetical question. Inside of ten min- 
utes that little man solved the whole problem. 
It’s so simple, I wonder I didn’t think of it 
myself. You four men must apply for a war- 
rant for my arrest. You must accuse me of 
making a misuse of your notes. You gave 
them to me to raise money and, unknown to 
you, I borrowed our own funds.” This sugges- 
tion is finally adopted; but there is little hope 
of its success as long as Cowper’s affidavit re- 
mains in Darwin’s hand, even if Cowper with- 
draws his statement. Fortunately Mrs. Dar- 
win appears forthwith upon the scene, shortly 
followed by the district attorney. Husband 
and wife are alone for the moment. Before 
Wilbur enters, Darwin instructs Hicks, a 
Secret Service man, to watch the room. “I’m 
almost positive that Mrs. Darwin has Cow- 
per’s confession. If she attempts to give it to 
Wilbur Emerson, make it your business to get 
it.’ “You wish to see me, Mr. Darwin,” Wil- 
bur asks as he appears in the door. 


Darwin. No! Mrs. Darwin wishes to see 
you! (Wilbur bows. He is surprised.) 

Witsur. Do you wish to see me, Mrs. Dar- 
win? 

CATHERINE. (Suddenly and with feeling.) Yes. 
I wish to discuss our plans for the future. Wil- 
bur, Mr. Darwin is going to bring an action for 
divorce, and— 
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Witsur. Good God, no! no! Darwin, you 
don’t mean that? 
Darwin. Horrible, isn’t it? 


Witsur. Yes, it is! Horrible, because it’s un- 
deserved—unjust ! 

Darwin. Let’s drop this shallow pretence, 
Emerson. I know your sense of propriety is out- 
raged, but don’t overdo it. (There is no reply.) 
It occurs to me that I’m rather in the way. You 
may want to discuss your “plans for the future” 
alone. (Bows and exits. Wilbur and Catherine 
are alone together. Neither seems to know what 
to say.) 

Wizsur. What can I say, Mrs. Darwin? I’m 
—I’ve brought this on you! I’ve brought dis- 
grace and ruin on my father! The worst that 
could happen has happened. Mr. Darwin won't 


believe us! (Jn agony.) He won't believe us! 
CATHERINE. I don’t want him to believe us! 
Wirsur. You don’t want? 


CATHERINE. No! I’ve left him forever. I’m 
only too glad that he has some tangible reason for 
taking the initiative against me. Wilbur, I have 
Mr. Cowper’s confession and the notes with me. 

Wixsur. Catherine! Catherine! 

CATHERINE. I want to save your father, you, 
from prison. 

Wirsvur. You can save him, Catherine, but you 
can’t save me. Oh, that point’s already settled. 
There’s no chance for me to escape, but, father 
—you’ve saved him. That’s all I want. How 
selfish I am. I can think only of my own happi- 
ness. I forget the sacrifice you have made. 

CATHERINE, What sacrifice? 

Wisur. Your husband would have believed 
you last night if you had given him Cowper’s 
letter. 

CATHERINE. I don’t know, perhaps. I only 
know that I shall thank God every moment of 
my life that I didn’t. 


Witsur. How am I going to pay the debt I 
owe you? 
CATHERINE Wilbur, you owe me _ nothing. 


What I have done I did for your father. 


Witsur. Only my father? 
CATHERINE. I don’t know. I haven’t asked 
myself. I won’t let even the shadow of another 


man come into my mind until I cease to bear his 
name. 

Witsur. Until—and then? (Looks at her. A 
new light comes into his eyes, the light of love. 
Her confession has freed him from the neces- 
sity of concealing his love. She looks down as 
she seems to realize that he is face to face with 
prison, and a yearning to escape comes to him 
which he stifles.) I must go through this. I 
must. Give me Mr. Cowper’s— (Starts.) There’s 
someone on the balcony. I saw a shadow there. 
Careful! Careful! Don’t look! 

CATHERINE. He knew I had that confession. 
He knew I was waiting to give it to you, and 
he left us alone on purpose—to catch us. What 
am I] to do? 
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Wisur. Wait a moment. Don’t give it to me 
now. Put it on the mantelpiece. Turn away 
from the window so that you can’t be seen. Tell 
me when it’s done. 

CATHERINE. (After taking muff with Cowper's 
confession and placing it on mantelpiece.) It’s 
there! 

Wizeur. Now walk towards the window and 
tell me if you see anyone. 

CATHERINE. No! 

Wisur. (He goes up slowly.) I see it. There 
it is. God bless you, Kate. You’ve saved an 
old man from degradation. You've saved me 
from purgatory. (Rings bell by fire; takes pack- 
age.) I can go to prison singing now. You 
know, Kate, I feel that what I am going to do 
is a greater victory than gaining the control of 
many banks. (Enter Thomas.) Thomas, tell 
Mr. Darwin to come here. 

Tuomas. Yes, sir; and the two men you said 
were to wait till you were ready for them? 

Wisvur. I'll ring when I’m ready for them. 

Tuomas. Yes, sir! 

Witsur. Those two men are Central Office 
detectives. They are going to take me away, 
Kate. It may be rather a long time before I 
see you again. 

CATHERINE. A long time? 

Witpur. A few years, perhaps. 

CATHERINE. Is there no other way? 

Wisur. No! Mr. Darwin (enter Cowper), 
I thought perhaps you'd be interested to -know. 
Oh, come in, Cowper. I say that in view of the 
fact that you are concerned in the Federal case 
against me, you will be interested to know that 
I have made a full confession to my business 
associates and they have decided to formulate 
charges against me for misappropriation of funds, 
misusing notes entrusted to me by them. You'll 
find it all in this statement. (Hands Darwin 
statement.) And here—here are the _ notes. 
(Hands Darwin notes. Wilbur takes envelope 
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from pocket.) It is addressed to you, Mr. Dar- 
win, by Mr. Cowper. Cowper, will you see if 
you intended Mr. Darwin to have—this? (Hands 
statement to Cowper.) 

Cowper. Yes, this is— 

Wixsur. He won't need your statement, now 
he has mine. 
DARWIN. 
WILBUR. 

Darwin. No, no! 

Witsur. Tear it up. (Cowper tears it up in 
fragments, and places pieces in pocket. Enter 
Thomas.) Thomas, please tell the two men I’m 
ready. (Cowper starts to go out. Wilbur stops 
him, shakes his hand at door.) Good morning, 
Mr. Darwin. 

Darwin. (With paper Emerson handed him.) 
I don’t quite know what to make of you, Emer- 
son. This puts all the responsibility on you. 
You’ve anticipated Federal action and, to some 
extent—but you’re not looking for sympathy, are 
you? You don’t expect to get off? 

Witsur. Hardly. 

Darwin. I’m glad of that, because—you won't. 
Hicks, see that those men take him to Police 
Headquarters, and notify me when he’s locked 
up. (Looks at Catherine. Bows to them both 
and goes out.) 

Wisvur. I'll be with you in just a moment, 
Mr. Hicks. (Hicks bows. Turns to Kate.) 
Good-bye, Kate! 

CATHERINE. I won’t say good-bye. (Towards 
Wilbur.) For whatever wrong you may have 
done, the law will punish you; but you’ve acted 
unselfishly, nobly. For that—ah—it’s as you say, 
your’s is a greater victory than the winning of 
many millions. In a few months I shan’t be 
Mrs. Darwin—and then— 

Witsur. You’ll—you’ll wait for me? 

CATHERINE. When you are free, I shall be 
waiting. (He kisses her hand and goes out.) 

(CurTAIN) 


I need both, both— 
You can tear it up! 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JOSHUA WHITCOMB 


EASURED by the standards of to- 

day, Denman Thompson was not 

a great actor and his play, “The 

Old Homestead,” was one to 

which, as the New York World remarks, a 
playwright of the modern school would dis- 
dain to put his name. Yet actor and play 
enjoyed a popularity unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the American stage. Thompson 
reached the heart of his audience as few 
actors of his time could do. His play outlived 
two decades of Broadway drama and gave the 
veteran player an affectionate celebrity which 
will outlast that of more competent contem- 
porary actors. As years go, thinks the Bos- 


ton Transcript, the weakness of “The Old 
Homestead” as a play will never occur to 
one’s mind in thinking of the clear portraiture 
of the New England farmer which Mr. 
Thompson gave us. The whole performance 
was so kindly, so wise, and yet so mirthful, it 
showed such insight into human nature, yet 
remaining simplicity itself that, our Boston 
contemporary goes on to say, in the gallery 
of remembered figures that have adorned the 
American stage, Denman Thompson is likely 
to hold one of the chief places. Both Thomp- 
son and his play have. come to acquire a sig- 
nificance far beyond their intrinsic merit. 
“The Old Homestead,’ which had its origin 





THE EMBODIMENT OF A NATIONAL TRADITION 


Denman Thompson in ‘The Old Homestead” helped to interpret America to herself. No other actor of our time has 
so accurately mirrored the character and spirit of the New England farm. 
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in a vaudeville sketch produced in 1875, be- 
longed, as the Baltimore Sun points out, to 
true folk drama. That is to say, it was a 
work of art enriched by infinite collaboration. 
“Not only Thompson himself, but scores of 
other men, some of them skilful artisans of 
the theater and others simple rustics of the 
New Hampshire hills, contributed to its store 
of observation and humor.” 


“For ten or twelve years Thompson labored 
upon it, expanding it, polishing it, mellowing it. 
Finally, in 1887, it reached its final form. It 
was invertebrate even then—a series of episodes 
rather than a coherent drama. , 

“It was in this way that the morality plays of 
the Middle Ages were evolved. It is in this 
way that the world’s folk-songs are evolved. 
Folk-songs, despite the general notion, do not 
spring full blown from the mass consciousness. 
They all go back to definite, tho usually very 
crude, ideas that were first formulated by single 
individuals. Such songs as ‘Du, du, liegst mir im 
Herzen’ and ‘Yankee Doodle’ were originally con- 
ceived, not by Germans or Englishmen in general, 
but by a German or an Englishman in particular. 
Adopted by the people as satisfactory expressions 
of racial emotions, they then received additions 
and underwent other changes, and so by slow 
degrees they arrived at the high estate and dig- 
nity of folk-songs. 

“Thus it was that ‘The Old Homestead” grew. 
Originating as an idea in the mind of one man— 
and perhaps that man wasn’t Thompson—it even- 
tually came to embody race ideas. No other 
drama of our time has so accurately mirrored 
rural character and represented rustic ideals. As 
it stands to-day it is a document of far more 
value to the student of American traits than many 
a learned history book.” 


The title of the original sketch was “Joshua 
Whitcomb,” the name being made up from 
two characters of Thompson’s home town of 
Swanzey, Joshua Holbrook and Captain Otis 
Whitcomb. These two men were honored and 
respected citizens of Swanzey, but they had 
the traits and peculiarities of old-time New 
England. Mr. Thompson, with his intimate 
knowledge of country life, welded into one 
personality the points which stood out in their 
natures. It is possible that Captain Rufus 
Thompson and his wife, the parents of the 
actor-playwright, furnished more than hints 
for some of the lines that were afterwards 
embodied in “The Old Homestead.” Ten 
years ago Thompson had appeared at the 
Boston Theater and in the New York Acad- 
emy of Music no less than 171 weeks. The 
income from those two theaters alone had 
reached the astonishing total of one and a half 
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million dollars. Thompson’s last appearance 
on any stage was recently in a sketch of two 
scenes condensed from “Joshua Whitcomb.” 
Whenever the newspapers suggested that» Mr. 
Thompson would leave the stage, the old 
actor was very much irritated. “You boys,” 
he said, “are always buryin’ me.” And he 
would go on a little testily: 


“T’ve got no intention of quittin’ work, but 
whenever I get a touch of the grip or want a 
rest for a few weeks you boys are always throwin’ 
up your hands and sayin’, ‘Well, it’s all over— 
we'll never see him again.’ I get tired of that 
and it makes me afraid of you. I may rest 
*ftener as time goes on, and I may spend more 
1 ne on the farm, but goodness, I work when 
I’... up there. I was brought up on a farm and 
I didn’t like the work when I was a boy and had 
to do it. Now I don’t have to, I do more and 
like it. I suppose every potato and every grain 
I raise costs me more than it would in the open 
market, but a man gets a curious satisfaction out 
of what he grows himself.” 


Mr. Thompson, according to James O’Don- 
nell Bennett, of the Chicago Record Herald, 
to whom we are indebted for the above in- 
formation, had no ambition to play more parts 
than one. “You can’t find,” he once said, 
“and much less can you express the beauties 
in a part until you play it many times. The 
old system gave the beginner no such oppor- 
tunities to grow into a part. Often in the 
days of my apprenticeship I’ve gone on to 
play a part one night, and I couldn’t have 
told you offhand what part I’d been at work 
on the night before. We get better perform- 
ances in these days—better by ten to one. 
How do you suppose Paderewski got to be 
master of the piano? Not by havin’ a try at 
the fiddle and then the banjo and then the 
horn. No, it was by thumpin’ away at the 
piano.” 

So, like Jefferson for the most part, 
Thompson contented himself with one role 
and, like Jefferson, grew in the riches of the 
world. His old age was peaceful and un- 
vexed and he did many a kind deed in a quiet 
and unassuming way, affecting crustiness when 
he extended a helping hand. He lived cheerily 
in the present, surveying its rigors and the 
especially new dramatic movements with a 
rather quizzical eye. One of the richest 
things Mr. Bennett ever heard him say was 
his characteristic response when he was asked 
for his opinion of Ibsen. “Funny,” he said, 
“but I never saw an Ibsen play nor a base- 
ball game. Them’s the two things I’ve es- 
caped.” 
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THE REAL MEANING OF IBSEN 


ever before. He has gained a foothold 

even on the American stage. He will 

probably be read and played still more 
widely to-morrow than he is to-day. But the 
understanding of the poet’s work has not, de- 
clares a Swedish-American interpreter, Edwin 
Bjorkman, kept pace with the spreading fame 
of his genius. Where we find one person speak- 
ing intelligently and sanely of his dramas, we 
meet ten who claim an insight they do not 
possess, and hundreds who profess themselves 
baffled or repelled. Those who feel most 
keenly that Ibsen has a message for them are 
often heard to remark that “he never just 
said what he meant.” To one familiar with 
the man’s genuine spirit such words, Mr. 
Bjorkman goes on to say, in The Forum, are 
fraught with horrible irony. The Norwegian 
master always aimed at the greatest possible 
clearness. But no protests of his were able 
to break down the wall that stands between 
him and his readers, the Ibsen Myth, a fic- 
titious sphinx-like figure, surrounded by a 
world-wide and assiduously supported reputa- 
tion for inherent, wilful obscurity of language 
and thought. Looked upon in the false light 
of this myth, the study of his work has come 
to be viewed as ‘an awesome task, a forbidding 
and largely fruitless pursuit of evasive par- 
adoxes through mazes of ambiguous and dis- 
guised and impishly distorted utterances. To 
Mr. Bjérkman’s mind the real Ibsen is amaz- 
ingly simple, but criticism, judging books by 
books in a manner tending to diverge further 
and further from real life, has obscured the 
lucidity of his purpose. In reality Ibsen is 
an immediate interpreter of life. To under- 
stand Ibsen we must understand life. 

Art, like everything else, springs from life. 
In form, art may touch life by being merely 
imitative; in feeling and thought it must go 
further and interpret. Life reaches its highest 
efficiency, not by standing still, but by pressing 
constantly onward, and art, likewise, must 
take its place with the forces that make for 
progress the moment it aspires to anything 
beyond entertainment. Ibsen, the writer goes 
on to argue, was far ahead of his time and 
generation as all true poets must be, and he 
kept himself ahead by pressing closer and 
closer to life. He was not content with the 
faithful portrayal of surface appearances. 
Like the miner in his own poem, he was ever 
swinging the hammer “to break a way into 


[= audience to-day is wider than 


the heart of what was hidden.” He perceived 
things that were still so deeply secreted from 
the rest of his kind that at times he seemed 
to them like a man talking of another world. 
His intellectual kingdom was nevertheless of 
this world. He swept aside the artificial con- 
ventions of the stage, makeshifts still used 
and defended even by men like Augier, the 
younger Dumas, and Henry Becque. He ban- 
ished the epigram and he made his characters 
address each other instead of the audience. 
His dialog is as natural as the talk of two 
men on the street. 

To-day Ibsen’s demand for greater verisimil- 
itude has been universally accepted as part 
and parcel of the new dramatic technique. 
Similarly, Mr. Bjérkman assures us, we are 
lessening Ibsen’s lead in sociology and in 
morals: 


“Political reforms were important to him only 
in so far as they reflected or prepared individual 
reform. But it was he who taught us to be our- 
selves without being selfish as the trolls. It was 
he who made us acknowledge that woman has a 
soul and a right to use it in accordance with her 
own needs and inclinations. It was he who threw 
the sharp light of the stage on the responsibility 
owed by one generation toward the next. It was 
he who had the courage to question the redeem- 
ing value of deeds done in grudging surrender 
to ‘duty.’ It was he, finally, who pointed the 
way toward a higher kind of individualism by 
making his superman not an end in himself, as 
had Nietzsche, but an instrument for the en- 
nobling of all mankind—a hand reached out by 
the race for its own uplifting. 

“But even when leading us along these new 
moral paths—toward his ‘third kingdom,’ where 
poetry, philosophy and religion were to be merged 
into a new synthesis, and where ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
would once for all be translated into ‘true’ and 
‘false-—even then he never reached quite out of 
sight of the host plodding in the rear. This 
happened only when he glimpsed and mirrored 
truths touching closer still on the core of all 
existence.” 


Ibsen possessed an intuitive power that en- 
abled him to see the error of the popular 


assumption that “the past is what it is.” He 
perceived that the past is changing constantly, 
that it is revealed in a new light by every 
passing moment, that what seems an unmiti- 
gated evil to-day may be changed into a great 
blessing by the unexpected event of to-morrow, 
that, in a word, the past is ever unfolding 
out of the present, just as is the future. The 
same power brought him to realize the secret 











value of the insignificant, the divine symbol- 
ism that underlies very simple things and 
every-day events because of their deep-hidden 
connections with the mysterious workings of 
our own souls. We see this in the manner 
in which he employs the keys in “The Lady 
From the Sea” to denote Ellida’s changing 
relationship to the Wangel household. With 
equal force Ibsen felt the truth of Dostoievs- 
ky’s assertion that “what people call fantastic 
is often the very essence of the real.” Typ- 
ical of this side of his art is Hedda Gabler’s 
use of the famous phrase “with vine-leaves in 
the hair” to embody all things that her exist- 
ence lacked and craved for its normal devel- 
opment. “The phrase is indisputably sym- 
bolical, but only in the manner of life itself. 
If we analyze it in the light furnished by 
modern psychology, we find in it nothing eso- 
teric or illegitimately mystical.” 

The most remarkable and far-reaching ex- 
pression of Ibsen’s extraordinary. grasp on 
life’s mainsprings must be sought, we are told, 
in his discovery and application of certain 
forces which, tho always present within and 
about us, had to remain partly submerged 
until they were brought to light by changing 
economic conditions and modern psychology. 
The ultimate aims of life seem to be its own 
preservation and perfection, and, from a 
larger angle of view, race preservation and 
race perfection. “The Will to Live stands for 
self-preservation, or conflicting order; the 
Will to Love for race preservation, or asso- 
ciative order; the Will to Do, for self-perfec- 
tion or conflicting progress, and the Will to 
Rule for race perfection or associative prog- 
ress.” For all the struggle for self-preserva- 
tion has been greatly ameliorated by modern 
progress. The growing store of leisure and 
surplus energy tends to give the perfective in- 
stincts their supreme opportunity. 


“Within the last century they have assumed an 
importance often equaling and sometimes surpass- 
ing that of the primary instincts as life-compelling 
motives. Not only through the artist, the student, 
or the reformer, but through thousands upon 
thousands of comparatively commonplace human 
beings, these forces have been heard to speak 
with the commanding voice of passion. More 
and more, civilized man has come to feel that 
the one object warranting any and every sacrifice 
is the pure joy of ‘being himself’—as Ibsen 
termed the full and free expression of our 
natural tendencies. 

“One result of this development has been a 
rapid and radical change in our understanding of 
work, as well as in our attitude toward it. Once 
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it stood juxtapozed to fighting and was recognized 
chiefly by its implication of hateful and degrading 
effort. Then it became antithetical to playing, as 
forced drudgery is to free pleasure. Now we 
are beginning to see that it can and should em- 
brace the life-promoting elements of both fight- 
ing and playing. In the light of this new con- 
ception, we may define work as ‘useful effort 
leading to normal functional self-expression.’ 

“In this new kind of work our own day is 
inclined to seek the most imperative motive of 
all. The dread of ennui is acquiring the same 
power—and the same dramatic validity—as that 
of hunger or a hurt to our vanity. Hereafter, 
as Professor Hoffding has aptly put it, ‘we will 
not work to live; we will not live to work; but 
in work we will find life.’” 


The main cause for Ibsen’s supposed obscu- 
rity lies in his intuitive realization of an evo- 
lutionary trend from mere preservation to in- 
creasing perfection as life’s more essential pur- 
pose. “He felt that a change had come over 
mankind, and he concluded that neither the 
primary instincts nor the more primitive forms 
of the perfective forces would remain capable 
of engrossing man’s whole existence. And 
because he saw and pictured the struggle of 
the Will to Do and the Will to Rule to estab- 
lish themselves on an equal basis with the 
preservative instincts as compelling motives in 
human life, he made his men and women say 
and do things which to many readers, if not 
to most, could only seem preposterously un- 
real.” The average man is unable to under- 
stand Ibsen’s characters because he is a 
stranger to the motives that impel them. It 
is well-nigh impossible to convince him that 
the ultimate reason for Hedda’s desperate act 
is not her love for Lévberg. The possibility 
of her departing voluntarily from life just to 
escape unbearable boredom would seem un- 
speakably ridiculous to him, could such a pos- 
sibility enter his mind at all. Just as the life- 
history of the individual recapitulates the his- 
tory of the race, so the evolution of literature 
has repeated that of life itself. First of all 
came the Fight theme. This was followed by 
the Love theme. In Goethe’s “Faust” we 
already find the ideal of “incessant endeavor” ; 
but up to the time when Ibsen became wholly 
himself, modern literature was overwhelming- 
ly occupied with the Will to Love. “Love's 
Comedy” was the first play in which,. accord- 
ing to the writer, Ibsen’s real genius asserted 
itself. It is a direct onslaught on the senti- 
mental side of Romanticism. The fight begun 
by Ibsen is continued with increasing vigor 
by Bernard Shaw, whom Mr. Bjorkman gives 
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no credit for his endeavors, altho one might 
say that what Ibsen feels intuitively has be- 
come conscious in Shaw. In rapid review Mr. 
Bjorkman traces the philosophy of endeavor 
in Ibsen’s plays from his earliest works to 
“The Master Builder.” 


“From that first negative embodiment of the 
forces pressing forward everywhere, Ibsen passed 
by degrees to a more and more positive one. For 
a while—in writing ‘Brand,’ ‘Peer Gynt,’ and ‘Em- 
peror and Galilean’—his mind wrestled with the 
problem of the human will in its relation to the 
great world-will rather than to other human wills. 
But beginning with ‘Pillars of Society,’ he ac- 
cepted the condition of our will as one of ‘free- 
dom within necessity.’ Without ceasing to hold 
man responsible to society for the results of his 
acts, he agreed with the ‘deterministic’ position 
of modern science as to the origin of those acts. 
He cared no longer to sit in judgment on man 
for not using his will, as he had done in ‘Brand,’ 
or to ask whether man’s willing be of any avail 
at all, as he had done in ‘Emperor and Galilean.’ 
Instead he strove to unravel the strands woven 
into that instrument we call will. He dealt no 
longer with it as an ‘immortal soul’ bound for 
heaven or hell, but as a link in life’s endless 
chain of cause and effect. He saw that wrong 
willing and no willing at all might equally be the 
result of inherited or suggested influences. He 
came to see man’s salvation not in willing, but in 
working—not in arrogant defiance of life, but in 


patient adaptation to its purposes and methods. 
He came, finally, to recognize work of the right 
kind as a vital necessity to normal man, and social 
service as the most soul-satisfying form of ener- 
getic expenditure.” 


In “An Enemy of the People” Ibsen por- 
trays the man who has not yet grasped the 
true relationship of his own fate to that of 
the race. The last three plays, “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” “The Master Builder” and the epi- 
log, “When We Dead Awaken,” show how 
even that life-force which is particularly our 
own must not be nursed at the expense of 
other instincts. Borkman and Rubek have 
trampled on the Will to Love in order to let 
their dominant impulses have full swing. Both 
go down to disaster because they have violated 
the law of harmonious development. Ibsen, it 
will thus be seen, never purposely manufac- 
tured riddles. He merely suffered for thinking 
ahead of his time. We must view his life not 
by the literary traditions of dead yesterdays, 
but by the biology of the present. “To reach 
the heart of his message,” Mr. Bjérkman con- 
cludes, ‘““we must school ourselves in the com- 
prehension of life—in the knowledge not only 
of its superficial aspects, but of its deeper 
and deepest truths. To know Ibsen better, 
we must know life better. That is all.” 





66 HE tide has turned; the American 

composer is being encouraged.” So 

H. T. Finck declares in the New 

York Evening Post, apropos of the 
recent prize of $10,000 bestowed by the Metro- 
politan Opera House on an opera entitled 
“Mona,” by Horatio W. Parker. Dr. Parker 
is professor of music in Yale University; his 
librettist, Brian Hooker, is a former member 
of the Yale faculty. The jury of awards con- 
sisted of Alfred Hertz, Walter Damrosch, 
Charles Martin Loeffler and George W. Chad- 
wick. 

While Professor Parker has for years had 
high ranking among American composers, the 
award of the prize to him comes nevertheless 
as a surprise. Says Mr. Finck: 


“Tt has not heretofore been known that he had 
any operatic aspirations. Among his works, in- 
cluding more than sixty opus numbers, there is 
not one which is intended for performance in the 
theater. The first of them is dated 1882. Is it 
likely that a composer who has for three decades 





THE OUTLOOK FOR 








AMERICAN OPERA 


written only for the concert hall, the parlor, and 
the church will succeed in the opera house? No 
one can tell in advance. Schumann wrote only 
for the piano during the first ten years of his 
creative activity; then he took up songs and 
symphonies and gave the world some of the best 
it had ever heard. The work which made Pro- 
fessor Parker famous, in England as well as in 
America, the oratorio ‘Hora Novissima,’ contains 
some dramatic pages, and one can see more or 
less dramatic intentions in the very titles of such 
of his cantatas as ‘King Trojan,’ ‘The Ballad of 
the Normans’ and ‘Harold Harfargar.’.. . 
“The scene of his story is placed in Britain 
during the Roman invasion. In this there is 
nothing revolutionary; what is suggested, in fact, 
is that one-time favorite of the public, Bellini’s 
‘Norma.” What is novel, however—in fact, al- 
most startling—is that Mr. Hooker did not think 
that an American opera must necessarily be a 
setting of an American plot, with red Indians and 
that sort of thing, as in Herbert’s ‘Natoma’ and 
Converse’s ‘The Sacrifice,’ recently produced by 
the Boston Opera Company. Red Indians are all 
right; they supply a picturesque element and pro- 
vide opportunities for interesting experiments in 
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musical ethnology; but the fact that Professor 
Parker had to deal with Druids instead, and with 
Roman captives and British maidens, need not 
have prevented him from writing a genuine 
American opera. The most German of all operas, 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ has an Irish subject, and 
Gounod’s choice of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ and Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ did not prevent his 
best two operas from being as French as French 
can be.” 


Of the theme of the new opera Brian 
Hooker himself declares: “I wrote ‘Mona’ to 
express the idea that I had long desired to 
express—that woman derives her strength 
from her womanliness and not from usurping 
the functions that belong to man.” So 
“Mona” might be taken as a reply to Maeter- 
linck’s “Ariane et Barbe Bleue.” Mr. Hooker 
tells us further (in an interview in the New 
York Tribune): 


“ Mona, instead of being feminine, has spent 
her life in dreaming and in the idea that she has 
a mission. It is this idea that in the end defeats 
her own cause and kills her lover, whereas she 
might have accomplished her purpose and saved 
her lover had she had recourse to other methods. 
So you see, tho I have set my story in ancient 
Britain, it possesses a story of which the appeal 
is imminent. 


American opera, so it appears to Clarence E. 
Le Massena, a writer in The American Musi- 
cian (New York), is on the verge of impor- 
tant new developments. “We must create,” he 
says, “a style as distinctively American as the 
Italian style is distinctively Italian.” And be- 
fore we can succeed there are many difficulties 
to be overcome. One of the most important, 
after determining upon a style, is the choice of 
librettoes and of a proper standard of diction. 
We must also learn to express the American 
temperament. As Mr. Le Massena puts it: 


“We must ascertain what are the characteristics 
of the American. We must get at the root of our 
race, and from that build up a corresponding 
music. If we could start a school or a style by 
simply thinking out one and adopting it, the task 
would be comparatively easy. But the American 
school of opera must be one of development, one 
of evolution. This will take time. German, 
French and Italian operas have a history. They 
date back into the centuries. They are the result 
of a process, a national development. They were 
evolved. Probably we shall never witness the 
establishment of American opera in our day and 
generation. We may live to see its inception. 
We have followed the primal attempts, the first 
struggles. We have lived to realize the need and 
the desire of the composers to meet the need, but 
it will remain for future generations to observe 
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the fulfillment of our desires and the achievement 
of our plans. The American Gluck may appear in 
our time. He will, in centuries to come, be hon- 
ored as the forerunner of American opera. What 
an honor! Who would not wear the mantle? It’s 
worth working for. It’s worth struggling for. 
It’s worth dying for.” 


Thirty years ago, the American composer 
was regarded as a joke. Yet in these thirty 
years he has won a right to serious considera- 
tion. “In the field of song, light opera and 
chamber music,” Mr. Le Massena asserts, ‘the 
is holding his own very well with the present 
foreign productions.” We have, it is true, no 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, Schubert 
or Tschaikowsky; but neither has Germany or 
France or Italy or Russia. As early as 1735 
English ballad opera had been given in Amer- 
ica. The real beginning of opera in English, 
however, was in 1855, when George F. Bris- 
tow’s “Rip Van Winkle” was performed. 
“Leonora,” by William H. Fry, was produced 
in 1858; “Notre Dame de Paris,” also by Fry, 
in 1864. Then there was a lapse until 1896, 
when Walter Damrosch brought out “The 
Scarlet Letter.” These works were all of 
slight caliber, and have not lived. 

Despite the somewhat meager results chron- 
icled, the writer ends on a hopeful ‘note: 


“There is a feeling among artists and musi- 
cians that the time is ripe for American opera 
and our composers are working to that end. 

“American opera needs\governmental subsida- 
tion. We must start with national opera, not 
private opera. We must not/discard opera in other 
tongues, but we must have opera for Americans, 
opera that our people#€an understand, just as 
Germany, France and Italy have opera for the 
people. And it must.not be poor opera. It should 
be given in the best possible manner and estab- 
lished ufion a*solid foundation. It should be 
founded upon some such method as practised by 
the Paris Cogservatoire, where diction is quite as 
important a¥ music. ene 

“The — seems bright in spite of the ap- 
parent discouraging situation. Two things are 
needed—American loyalty and good librettists. 
Let us stand by our composers. Let us encourage 
the writing of pure, singable English. Let us 
#hsist upon good diction. Let ts attend perform- 
Ances of American works and by our interest and 
applause express our appreciation of these ef- 
forts and our desire to forward the cause. 

“Tt has been well said by a well known writer: 
‘American music will come when the great Amer- 
ican composer comes. He must be American; he 
must sing the American song. He must live it, 
breathe it, and send it out from him like a sun ray. 
He must live for it, die for it and in it. American 
music must be American soul.’ ” 
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THE DICKENS CENTENARY AND SOME NEW 
APPRECIATIONS 


r SMHE hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Charles Dickens is to be recog- 
nized next February by a world-wide 
celebration. In the meanwhile, an 

International Dickens Testimonial has been 

initiated by The Strand Magazine for the pur- 

pose of demonstrating the enormous and un- 
dying popularity of Dickens’s works and of 
extending financial aid to some of his de- 

scendants who have fallen on evil days. A 

strong committee, including Lord Alverstone, 

Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord Rose- 

bery, Andrew Lang, Hall Caine and H. Rider 

Haggard, has been formed, and a “Dickens 

stamp” has been issued. The stamp sells for 

two cents—the English penny. Every admirer 
of the great novelist is expected to buy stamps 
and affix one to the fly-leaf of each copy of 

Dickens’s works that he possesses. 

All this has helped to quicken public inter- 
est into something like a Dickens revival. A 
life of Dickens by his eldest daughter is being 
circulated. His eldest surviving son has re- 
turned from Australia and is _ lecturing 
throughout Great Britain. Many books and 
articles have been written; many speeches 
made. 

Lord Rosebery, at a recent public meeting 
held in the Mansion House, London, to pro- 
mote the Dickens stamp scheme, affirmed that 
the claims of Dickens upon the present gen- 
eration are innumerable. He chose to select 
but one: 


“Dickens taught us how to laugh. The world, 
when ‘Pickwick’ appeared, was not a very gay 
world. It was, I admit, somewhere about the 
time of the Coronation of Queen Victoria, but 
when we read the literature of that time we see 
little trace of anything that could amuse any- 
body. The old jokes, the jokes of Scarron and 
the Restoration dramatists, and even the humor 
of Fielding and of Goldsmith no longer provoked 
laughter; but in this island, washed as it is, I 
think Lord Beaconsfield said, by a melancholy 
ocean, laughter is a physical necessity. And 
after all am I not right in saying that a laugh, a 
real laugh, at any literary product, except of 
course, a comedy on the stage—any laugh over a 
book that you are reading, is almost the rarest 
luxury which you can enjoy? 

“Well, now, we live under a sunless sky, sur- 


rounded by a melancholy ocean, devoured, as our 
French friends tell us, by the spleen, and it is a 
physical necessity for the English nation, and 
even for the Scotch nation and the Welsh, to 
laugh. It is the most glorious and the most in- 
nocent of all the enjoyments. It exhilarates all 
social relations. Was not the laugh of Frank 
Lockwood something that would make a stuffed 
bird rejoice, and those who have listened to that 
splendor of merriment which he could impart by 
that laugh realize the intense value of that emo- 
tional exercize of ours. 

“T do not think the literature of the early days 
of Queen Victoria or of the reign of William 
IV. was very exhilarating; but now anyone who 
tastes Dickens, and I suppose from the sale of 
his works the number of people who taste Dick- 
ens must be almost coterminous with the races 
of the world, and who feels depressed, who feels 
unhappy, who feels physically unwell, has only 
to take down his ‘Pickwick,’ and read a few 
pages possibly that he almost knows by heart 
already, and he will find himself indulging in that 
innocent and healthy exhilaration of which I 
spoke.” 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, of The British 
Weekly, heartily indorses these words. He 
feels that the time has come when we should 
recognize that Dickens was the greatest of all 
English humorists, not even excluding Shake- 
speare. ‘May we not also say,” he adds, “that 
Dickens did a great deal more than make 
people laugh?” 


“Tf innocent laughter had been all the result of 
his labor he would verily have done much to win 
our gratitude. But he did infinitely more. It 
was the humor of Dickens that did more to 
soften the lines between the different sections of 
English society than any other single influence. 
I believe that much of the Liberalism of the 
present day is due to him. It was he who taught 
us that there was goodness in all sorts of per- 
sons, even the lowest. The life, the interest, the 
brilliancy, which he put into his stories cannot 
be overpraised, but it was the spirit behind them 
that prevailed, lighting up everything with droll- 
ery and oddity and fun. Dickens was far before 
his age when he taught us to take an interest in 
the dangerous classes. Is not Mr. Winston 
Churchill taking up his task to-day? In spite of 
the merciless way in which Dickens ridiculed the 
professional philanthropy, his humor has done 
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A WOMAN’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
DICKENS 
Reproduced from a miniature by Margaret Gillies. 
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more for a true philanthropy than anything else 
I can recall, and its effect is by no means spent.” 


The most noteworthy volume issued in con- 
nection with the centenary is G. K. Chester- 
ton’s “Appreciations and Criticisms of the 
Works of Charles Dickens.”* This consists 
of the prefaces contributed by Mr. Chesterton 
to a recent edition of Dickens’s works. It 
abounds in paradoxical exuberances and fur- 
nishes a passage which one London paper 
—The Nation—pronounces the “last word” of 
criticism on Dickens. Here is the passage: 


“If we begin again to behold the English peo- 
ple, it will be the final vindication of Dickens. 
It will be proved that he is hardly a caricaturist; 
that he is really something very like a realist. 
Those comic monstrosities which the critics found 
incredible will be found to be the immense major- 
ity of the citizens of this country. We shall find 


* E. P. Dutton & Company. 
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that Sweedlepipe cuts our hair and Pumblechook 
sells our cereals; that Sam Weller blacks our 
boots and Tony Weller drives our omnibus. For 
the exaggerated notion of the exaggerations of 
Dickens (as was admirably pointed out by my 
old friend and enemy Mr. Blatchford in a 
Clarion review) is very largely due to our mix- 
ing with only one social class, whose conven- 
tions are very strict, and to whose affectations 
we are accustomed. In cabmen, in cobblers, in 
charwomen, individuality is often pushed to the 
edge of insanity. But as long as the Thackerayan 
platform of gentility stood firm all this was, com- 
paratively speaking, concealed. For the English, 
of all nations, have the most uniform upper class 
and the most varied democracy. In France it 
is the peasants who are solid to uniformity; it is 
the marquises who are a little mad. But in Eng- 
land, while good form restrains and levels the 
universities and the army, the poor people are 
the most motley and amusing creatures in the 
world, full of humorous affectations and preju- 
dices and twists of irony. Frenchmen tend to be 
alike, because they are all soldiers; Prussians 
because they are all something else, probably po- 
licemen; even Americans are all something, tho 
it is not easy to say what it is; it goes with 
hawk-like eyes and an irrational eagerness. Per- 
haps it is savages. But two English cabmen will 
be as grotesquely different as Mr. Weller and Mr. 
Wegg. Nor is it true to say that I see this 
variety because it is in my own people. For I 











THE PROFILE OF DICKENS 
From an oil painting made by R. J. Lane, about 1840. 
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do not see the same degree of variety in my 
own class or in the class above it; there is more 
superficial resemblance between two Kensington 
doctors or two Highland dukes. No; the democ- 
racy is really composed of Dickens characters, 
for the simple reason that Dickens was himself 
one of the democracy.” 


William de Morgan, in an autobiographical 
confession published in the London Mail under 
the title “Why I Shall Buy the Dickens 
Stamp,” declares that his earliest literary rec- 
ollection is the alphabet, his next Charles 
Dickens. “The coming to my father’s house,” 
he tells us, “of each new monthly instalment 
of the joy that was to last till the advent of 
its successor was such an event that in my 
memory Mother Hubbard and Tom Thumb 
are nowhere by comparison.” An accumt.a- 
tion of evidence fixes his readership of “Boz” 
at seven years old. He is sure he was sat- 
urated with Dickens’s works at eleven years 
old, and has continued so until now. He 
writes further: 


“Picture to yourself—I assume that I am writ- 
ing for a Dickens lover—what a gap there would 
have been in your life if none of these words 
had ever been written. Exclude from its span 
the happy hours of perusal and re-perusal—the 





DICKENS IN HIS PRIME 
As portrayed by the famous English painter W. P. Frith. 
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AN UNFAMILIAR PORTRAIT OF DICKENS 
Made from a daguerreotype sixty years old. 


latter the happier of the two, as in all books 
worth the reading. Think only of the treasures- 
trove that memory refused to relinquish, the 
humor fraught with laughter even to the feverish 
victim of a sleepless night, that king of laughter- 
slayers; the tragic power asserting itself through 
what seems the simplest of unvarnished tales; 
the pathos stoicism itself cannot read aloud un- 
moved. 

“Can you dispute it? Can you re-read, for 
instance—I cannot !—the story of how David Cop- 
perfield met Dora Spenlow in the conservatory 
and not—suppose we say—feel proud of having 
kept your eyes dry; of having successfully sup- 
pressed something almost like a sob? Fiction, as 
known to me, contains no passage more spon- 
taneously pathetic than this. And yet there is 
surely none more simple in its treatment, more 
easily familiar in detail of daily life. 

“Can you recall without a shudder that hideous 
scene at the pothouse where Bill Sykes snatches 
his cap from the vendor of the Eradicator who 
has captured it to test his nostrum on the stain 
of Nancy’s blood—or another passage that a 
stain suggests, where the two lawyers’ clerks in 
‘Bleak House,’ who have opened the window for 
air, are disconcerted by the black grease upon 
their hands that is due to the old ragdealer’s 
holocaust below? Or yet another pothouse scene, 
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COLUMBUS 


This striking study is based on a portrait of a direct descendant 
of Columbus, Sefor Don Cristobal Colon Aquilas de la Cerda, 


the present Duke of Veragua. 


in ‘Our Mutual Friend’—a work it is the fashion 
to undervalue nowadays; unless indeed I myself 
over-estimate it—where Rogue Riderhood and 
the decent Schoolmaster, with a fiend in his heart, 
are each trying to best the other? Says the 
Schoolmaster, with all the chafing of his mur- 
derous soul in his evil face, ‘Listen!—these are 
my holidays.’ Says Riderhood to himself, with 
his eyes upon it: ‘Your working days must be 
stiff ’uns then if these are your holidays.’ Did 
ever human pen write anything’more grizzly than 
this? .. 

“If I were dying and were suddenly told that 
an unsuspected posthumous work of Charles 
Dickens had come to light and was in the printer’s 
hands, I firmly believe that I should wish to go 
on dying long enough to read it. Anyhow, that 
is a good way of expressing a love of his works 
that has lasted through a lifetime, and a motive 
on the surface—and why seek for others, when 
these abound, as Betsey Trotwood said to Mr. 





SOROLLA’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTOPHER 








Wickfield?—for expressing sympathy with 
any and every movement in his honor.” 


The admirers of Dickens in this 
country are not less enthusiastic than 
his English devotees. “To those of us 
who in cur childhood and youth took 
the time io read him,” says Elizabeth 
Waddell in the St. Louis Mirror, “Dick- 
ens is—he is Dickens, that’s all! He 
has his faults. He is _ sentimental, 
preachy, prolix—but our first love. A 
first love may be sentimental, we should 
hope! And to one whose first literary 
love he is, his very oddities, his very 
exaggerations endear him.” George 
Hamlin Fitch, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, expresses himself as follows: 





“Charles Dickens is the greatest English 
novelist since Scott, and he and Scott, to 
my mind, are the greatest English writers 
after Shakespeare. Many will dissent from 
this, but my reason for giving him this 
foremost place among the modern writers 
is the range, the variety, the dramatic 
power, the humor and the pathos of his 
work. He was a great caricaturist rather 
than a great artist, but he was supreme in 
his class, and his grotesque characters have 
enough in them of human nature to make 
them accepted as real people. To him be- 
longs the first place among novelists, after 
Scott, because of his splendid creative 
imagination, which has peopled the world 
of fiction with scores of fine characters. 
His genial humor which has brightened 
life for so many thousands of readers; his 
tender pathos whch brings tears to the 
eyes of those who seldom weep over imag- 
inary or even real grief or pain; his rol- 
licking gayety which makes one enjoy good 
food and good drink in his tales almost 
as much as if one really shared in those feasts 
he was so fond of describing; his keen sympathy 
with the poor and the suffering; his flaming anger 
against injustice and cruelty that resulted in so 
many great public reforms; his descriptive power 
that makes the reader actually see everything that 
he. depicts—all these traits of Dickens’s genius 
go to make him the unquestioned leader of our 
modern story-tellers. Without his humor and his 
pathos he would still stand far above all others 
of his day; with these qualities, which make every 
story he ever wrote throb with genuine human 
feeling, he stands in a class by himself. 

“Many literary critics have spent much labor in 
comparing Dickens with Thackeray. Both were 
men of the rarest. genius, English to the core, 
but each expressed his genius in his own way, 
and the way of Dickens touched a thousand 
hearts where Thackeray touched one.” 
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SOROLLA AS A PORTRAIT PAINTER 


HEN Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida first 
visited this country with his pic- 
tures two years ago, the public in- 
terest shown in his art was so 

keen that he was described as “taking New 
York by storm.” His second visit during the 
past winter, confined to Chicago, St. Louis and 
western cities, has proved to be equally suc- 
cessful. Great crowds have flocked to his 
paintings. Widespread comment and enthusi- 
asm have been evoked. 

The name Sorolla has a very definite mean- 
ing for most of us in this country. If one 
of the numerous psychological tests for the 
association of ideas were to be applied to the 
realm of art and his name were given to any- 
one familiar with his work, the almost 
certain answer would be “sunlight.” 
Brilliant sunlight is so closely connect- 
ed with the work of the swift, keen, lit- 
tle Spaniard that it would seem almost 
impossible to think of one without the 
other. Yet there is another side to his 
work. 

Whereas the critics of Europe and 
the United States have been unstinted 
in their praise of the freshness and 
vividness of Sorolla’s paintings, they 
have not as a rule accorded him the 
title of psychologist. In this respect 
James Huneker and others have de- 
clared his compatriot Zuloaga to be his 
superior. The rapidity with which So- 
rolla’s canvases are painted, his prefer- 
ence for the instantaneous aspect of 
things, the mere external look of them, 
are cited in support of this statement. 
And with much truth. 

But the deeper, more psychological 
side of Sorolla’s work is to be found 
not in his vivid portrayals of sunlit 
sand and seas, his laughing children, or 
even his peaceful gardens, but in his 
portraits. In these he goes back of the 
superficial aspect to the deeper truth. 
As Camille Mauclair, the French critic, 
has said: “His portraits, treated power- 
fully, with breadth of construction and 
splendid planes, with deep black and 
carnation shades full of life and energy, 
witness that the painter is able to make 
apparent on the real flesh the soul, the 
character, the individual thought, the 
professional peculiarities of his mod- 
els.” 





An American writer, Katherine Roof, writ- 
ing in The Craftsman, has said much the same 
thing of his portraits: “The most interesting 
thing about them, above and beyond their 
technical excellence, is their unusual quality 
of reflecting the individuality of the subject 
instead of focusing attention upon the tech- 
nique and mannerisms of the painter. Each 
portrait gives one the feeling of having actu- 
ally seen the person represented. They are 
painted, in short, in the subject’s atmosphere, 
not the artist’s.” 

The large exhibition of paintings which So- 
rolla brought with him on his second visit 
contains 160 canvases, most of which have 
never before been exhibited in this country. 


SOROLLA’S WIFE 


Sefiora Clotilde, as her husband portrays her, is gowned in 
white gauze over a faint shell-colored underdress. 
the nearer end of a satin settee. 
thrown across the yellow cushion at 
settee, the cushion itself being shaded subtly from orange all 
the way to a hint of cobalt. 


She sits on 
A suggestion of shadow is 
the further end of the 
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DEPICTED 


DRAMATIST 
SOROLLA 


SPAIN’S GREATEST 


The portrait of the aged Echegaray, comments a Chicago 
critic, is as vibrant with life as Sorolla’s gamboling children. 
“It is perhaps the most wonderful of Sorolla’s portraits, for in 
it vitality has to conquer the frailty of withering flesh, and 
the painter makes us feel the triumph of will and intellect 


against heavy odds.” 


Among the many interesting canvases are 
some notable examples of his portraiture. 
Two of these, the portraits of the King and 
Queen of Spain, were commanded by their 
Majesties and are to be presented to the 
Hispanic Society of America. That of Al- 
fonso shows in a striking degree the virility 
and intelligence of the young king. It is au- 
tographed by his Majesty with a large and 
swirling brush. The portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria Eugenia shows the queen in profile. The 
attitude is very graceful and natural. Indeed, 
as William E. B. Starkweather, pupil and 
commentator of Sorolla, has pointed out, in 
all his portraits of royalty the Spanish painter 
has discarded the conventional trappings, the 
throne, hanging draperies, etc., and striven to 
portray the human personality. Sefior Sorolla 
is very fond of this portrait of the queen and 
says it is “a splendid piece of color.” 
Another canvas which was declared by a 
number of Chicago critics to be the best in 
the exhibition shows the Excelentisimo Sefior 
Don José Echegaray, the veteran Spanish 


playwright. The author of “El Gran 
Galeoto,” a little, pale old man, is seated, 
wrapped to the chin, in a dark cloak. 
The critic of the Chicago Tribune, Miss 
Harriet Monroe, says of it: “The por- 
trait of the aged Echegaray is as vibrant 
with life as Sorolla’s gamboling chil- 
dren. It is perhaps the most wonderful, 
for in it this vitality has to conquer 
the frailty of withering flesh, and the 
painter makes us feel the triumph of 
will and intellect against heavy odds.” 
It is interesting to notice the skill with 
which Sorolla has changed his tech- 
nique from the gentle, carefully studied 
style of this painting and of several of 
his portraits of women, to the brusque, 
trenchant manner of the portrait of 
himself. 

Another canvas which has attracted 
much favorable attention is a character 
study, one might almost say a portrait, 
of Christopher Columbus as he sailed 
from the port of Palos, on August 3d, 
1492. The model used by Sejior Sorolla 
is a direct descendant of Columbus, 


BY Sefior Don Cristébal Colén Aquilas de 


la Cerda, the present Duke of Veragua. 
‘As Sefior Sorolla points out, Columbus 
was partially of Jewish extraction, and 
this is shown in the face of .his descend- 
ant. Miss L. M. McCauley, of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, writes of it: “His 
portraits and the Columbus are most satisfy- 
ing to the conventional painter. It is said 
that more than three score sketches were 
made and that he gave intimate study to the 
Genoese type before he painted his Columbus, 
which in the eyes of many is the ideal Colum- 
bus in existence. The face of the navigator 
has the imagination, the confidence, the far- 
seeing vision of one who would venture, and 
the entire conception of the work has great 
dignity.” 

No description of the Spanish painter’s work 
as a portraitist could possibly be complete 
without at least one member of his family 
being represented. Mr. Starkweather says: 
“It is true of all artists that their best por- 
traits are never official portraits, but those 
made of their own family. Painting in a 
tranquil and familiar atmosphere which he 
knows and loves best, there is apt to be a 
quality of ease and psychological understand- 
ing in those portraits not so generally found 
in those painted to order. This is true of 
Sorolla.” 
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Sefiora Clotilde, who was the daughter 
of Sorolla’s patron, a philanthropic gen- 
tleman named Garcia, reappears with the 
regularity of Rembrandt’s wife Saskia. 
Several of his best pictures are portraits 
of her. His two daughters, Maria and 
Elena, and his son Joaquin are also 
familiar faces in a hundred public and 
private museums. The most striking of 
several recent portraits of his wife has 
been thus described by a Chicago critic: 
“The Sefiora is gowned in white gauze 
over a faint shell-colored underdress. 
She sits on the nearer end of a satin 
settee. A suggestion of shadow is 
thrown across the yellow satin cushion 
at the further end of the settee, the 
cushion itself being shaded subtly from 
orange all the way to a hint of cobalt.” 

Mr. Starkweather has divided So- 
rolla’s work as a portraitist into several 
periods. His first canvases were dis- 
tinctly influenced by Velasquez. Mr. 
Starkweather says: “It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Sorolla does 
not now advise students to copy from 
this great master of Spanish art. ‘Go 
to him and study, reverence him, but do 
‘It would be of 


not copy him,’ he says. 
more value to you to put up a basket of 
oranges and paint them than to repeat 


‘Las 
Maninas.’ ” 

During the second and third periods his 
painting became steadily more robust. He 
was at this time influenced by Goya. 

His fourth period was distinctly individual 
to himself. To this belong the portraits 
painted in the open air. A portrait of the 
king in uniform, standing in brilliant sunlight, 
which was exhibited in New York two years 
ago, is an example of this style. 

In his latest work, which for the most part 
is again painted indoors, Sorolla is less dis- 
tinctly national than formerly. His earlier 
portraits were painted in a characteristically 
Spanish manner with very dark, untransparent 
backgrounds from which extremely white 
faces and figures stood out in vivid contrast. 
In his present canvases the background is 
brought into a more balanced relationship 
with the figures. Sefior Sorolla, like many 
another, grows more psychological as he 
grows older. 

Of Sorolla’s art as a whole Christian Brin- 
ton has written in The /nternational Studio: 
“He presents the spectacle, rare indeed in art, 
of an absolutely sound and perfectly balanced 


ART 


SOROLLA’S PORTRAIT OF PEREZ GALDOS 


Perfecta” as he appears to the painter 
of Alphonso XIII. 


author of “Dona 


organism. It seems as tho there must have 
been drifted across to his own glistening 
plazas some of that antique Peloponnesian 
blitheness of which the world of to-day knows 
so little.” It is unnecessary, Mr. Brinton 
thinks, to seek the profound, the abstract, or 
the analytical in Sorolla’s art. One must look 
there rather for a passionate attachment to 
outward things. “Sorolla lives in a constant 
state of luminous and impulsive exterioriza- 
tion. His pictorial language is well-nigh uni- 
versal, but it is fundamentally a language of 
visual appearances. He is an observer whose 
sole instinct is to record with an almost irre- 
pressible automatism that which happens to 
hold his fancy for the moment. And yet, 
altho these myriad-hued impressions may at 
first appear wanting in system and relation, 
there nevertheless runs, at least unconscious- 
ly, through the art of Sefior Sorolla a unity 
of feeling and purpose which links together 
every stroke of that restless and magical 
brush. Diverse as she may seem, Nature her- 
self is constantly achieving a closer structure 
and a subtler synthesis of her varied forces, 
and it is thus with the work of Sorolla, which 
is Nature’s reflex in so far as he can make it.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE 
CRITICISM AS A CREATIVE ART 


HILE the instinct of criticism is as 

old as the human mind, criticism 

as an art, like sociology as a 

science, is a comparatively modern 

product. In its application to literature it 

may be said to have found its prophet in 

Goethe and its first great exemplars in Taine 

and Sainte-Beuve. It has had both enemies 

and friends, but in the degree that it has been 

attacked, by William Morris, for instance, who 

expressed his contempt for those who earn 

a livelihood by writing their opinions of the 

works of others, or by Sir Leslie Stephen, who 

felt that “a critic is a kind of parasitical 

growth,” it has generally been misunderstood. 

It is still struggling to determine and define its 
function. 

Two recent contributions to the theory of 
this subject by J. E. Spingarn, late Professor 
of Comparative Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity, and by William Crary Brownell, the 
distinguished critic, are attracting widespread 
attention. Tho of widely differing tempera- 
ments, both writers agree that criticism is 
still in its formative stage, and that it is des- 
tined to become a fine art, a creative art, as 


important as any other branch of literature. 
Professor Spingarn expresses himself in a lec- 
ture on “The New Criticism” ;* Mr. Brownell 
in a paper read before the American Academy 
and printed in The Atlantic Monthly. 

The conflict in critical theory, as Professor 
Spingarn interprets it, has ranged, from the 


first, around “subjective” and “objective” 
standards. That is tu say, there have always 
been some who saw as the mission of criticism 
the conveyance of the personal impressions of 
the critic, and others who wished to make 
the object criticized the main thing. In our 
own day, Anatole France, who has talked of 
criticism as the adventure of his soul among 
masterpieces, is an example of the subjective 
critic, and Ferdinand Brunetiére, who tried to 
impose classical standards, is an embodiment 
of objective criticism. Long before either 
France or Brunetiére, Scaliger and Aretino 
enunciated in Italy the same principles; and 
the Chevalier de Méré, a wit of the age of 
Louis XIV., wrote of Virgil: “It is not for 
the purpose of deciding on the merit of. this 
noble poet, nor of harming his reputation, that 
I have spoken so freely concerning him. The 
world will continue to think what it does of 
his beautiful verses; and as for me, I judge 


*The Columbia University Press. 


nothing, I only say what I think, and what 
effect each of these things produces on my 
heart and mind.” In every age, Professor 
Spingarn comments, impressionism (or en- 
joyment) and dogmatism (or judgment) have 
grappled with one another. They are the two 
sexes of criticism—‘the masculine criticism 
that may or may not force its own standards 
on literature, but that never at all events is 
dominated by the object of its studies; and 
the feminine criticism that responds to the lure 
of art with a kind of passive ecstasy.” 

In face of this conflict, Professor Spingarn 
pleads for a new synthesis which shall include 
the best elements in both impressionism and 
dogmatism. The two ‘sexes of criticism, he 
says, must somehow be “mystically mated.” 
And for the underlying idea on which he 
hopes to base this reconciliation he turns 
to a contemporary Italian thinker, Benedetto 
Croce. 

Professor Spingarn regards it as the special 
virtue of Croce that “he has led esthetic 
thought inevitably from the concept that art 
is expression to the conclusion that all ex- 
pression is art.” In connection with criti- 
cism, this dictum suggests the possibility of 
an act of appreciation on the part of a critic 
becoming identical with the act of creation 
by poet or painter. Croce goes so far as to 
follow out the four successive steps of the 
creative artist from gestation to production, 
and to retrace the same steps in inverse order 
in the mind of the critic, much as one might 
trace the steps by which a phonograph disc, 
properly mounted and set in motion, repeats 
the sound originally committed to it. Pro- 
fessor Spingarn elaborates this doctrine: 


“When criticism first propounded as its real 
concern the oft-repeated question: ‘What has 
the poet tried to express and how has he ex- 
pressed it?’ criticism prescribed for itself the 
only possible method. How can the critic an- 
swer this question without becoming (if only 
for a moment of supreme power) at one with 
the creator? That is to say, taste must repro- 
duce the work of art within itself in order to 
understand and judge it; and at that moment 
esthetic judgment becomes nothing more nor 
less than creative art itself. The identity of 
genius and taste is the final achievement of 
modern thought on the subject of art, and it 
means that fundamentally the creative and the 
critical instincts are one and the same. From 
Goethe to Carlyle, from Carlyle to Arnold, 
from Arnold to Symons, there has been much 
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talk of the ‘creative function’ of criticism. For 
each of these men the phrase held a different 
content; for Arnold it meant merely that criti- 
cism creates the intellectual atmosphere of the 
age,—a social function of high importance, per- 
haps, yet wholly independent of esthetic signif- 
icance. But the ultimate truth toward which 
these men were tending was more radical than 
that, and plays havoc with all the old platitudes 
about the sterility of taste. Criticism at last 
can free itself of its age-long self-contempt, now 
that it may realize that esthetic judgment and 
artistic creation are instinct with the same vital 
life. Without this identity, criticism would 
really be impossible. ‘Genius is to esthetics what 
the ego is to philosophy, the only supreme and 
absolute reality,’ said Schelling; and without 
subduing the mind to this transcendental system, 
it remains true that what must always be inex- 
plicable to mere reflection is just what gives 
power to poetry; that intellectual curiosity may 
amuse itself by asking its little questions of the 
silent sons of light, but they vouchsafe no an- 
swer to art’s pale shadow, thought; the gods 
are kind if they give up their secret in another 
work of art, the art of criticism, that serves as 
some sort of mirror to the art of literature, only 
because in their flashes of insight taste: and 
genius are one.” 


Mr. Brownell’s paper leads to similar con- 
clusions. Not by dogma, he intimates, nor by 
individual whim, should criticism shape itself, 
but rather by the inner law of the object it 
criticizes. “A work of criticism,” he says, 
“Gs in fact as much a thesis as its theme, and 
the same thematic treatment is to be exacted 
of it.” He continues: 


“And considered in this way as a thesis, its 
unity is to be secured only by the development 
in detail of some central conception preliminarily 
established and constantly referred to, however 
arrived at, whether by intuition or analysis. The 
detail thus treated becomes truly contributive 
and constructive in a way open to no other 
method. We may say indeed that all criticism 
of moment, even impressionist criticism, has 
this synthetic aspect at least, as otherwise it 
must lack even the appearance of that organic 
quality necessary to effectiveness. And when 
we read some very interesting and distinguished 
criticism—such as the agglutinate and amor- 
phous essays of Lowell, for example—and com- 
pare it with concentric and constructive work,— 
such as par excellence that of Arnold,—we can 
readily see that its failure in force is one of 
method as well as of faculty.” 


To say this is not to deny “the most essen- 
tial element of all in criticism, the critic’s 
own personality.” It is simply to recognize 
that the critic’s personality is one of several 
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AN INSURGENT AT COLUMBIA 
Prof. J. E. Spingarn, lately “relieved of further 
academic services” at Columbia University, has pub- 
lished a book on criticism that is attracting widespread 
attention. g 


factors contributing to the final result. The 
argument concludes: 


“How the critic conducts his criticism will of 
course depend upon his own personality, and 
the ranks of criticism contain perhaps as great a 
variety of types and individuals as is to be 
found in any other field of artistic expression. 
For, beyond denial, criticism is itself an art; 
and, as many of its most successful products 
have been entitled ‘portraits,’ sustains a closer 
analogy at its best with plastic portraiture than 
with such pursuits as history and philosophy, 
which seek system through science. One of 
Sainte-Beuve’s studies is as definitely a portrait 
as one of Holbein’s; and on the other hand a 
portrait by John S. Sargent, for example, is 
only more obviously and not more really a crit- 
ical product than are the famous portraits that 
have interpreted to us the generations of the 
great. <7: 

“The~end of our effort is a true estimate of 
the data encountered in the search for that beauty 
which from Plato to Keats has been identified 
with truth, and the highest service of criticism 
is to secure that the true and the beautiful, and 
not the ugly and the false, may in wider and 
wider circles of appreciation be esteemed to be 
the good,” 
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FIVE MODERN PROPHETS AND THEIR MESSAGE 


66" NDIVIDUALISM,” says Prof. Archi- 
bald Henderson in a new volume of 
critical interpretation, “is the most 
resonant note in the symphony of 

modern thought”; and this is probably as 
good a word as any to convey the essential 
spirit of the five authors he describes. Mere- 
dith, Wilde, Maeterlinck, Shaw and Ibsen 
have each projected into their works a vital 
and amazing individuality. In this fact has 
resided their genius. Each of these masters, 
moreover, has created new and _ individual 
forms of art in the particular field in which 
his genius has been exerted. And each may 
be said to have a peculiar interest for this 
country. 

America welcomed Meredith even before 
his own country welcomed him. “They have 
always liked me better in America,” he said; 
“they don’t care about me in England.” It is 
Meredith’s special virtue that he appeals to 





A BRILLIANT CRITIC OF MODERNITY 


Prof. Archibald Henderson denotes in a new volume 
the sense in which Meredith, Wilde, Maeterlinck, Shaw 
and Ibsen may be regarded as “interpreters of life.” 


the keen, youthful and idealistic side of man’s 
character. It is both his strength and his 
weakness that he is so much of a philosopher 
as well as a novelist. “Narrative,” he af- 
firms, “is nothing. It is the mere vehicle 
of philosophy. The interest is in the idea 
which action serves to illustrate.” The phi- 
losophy he so enthrones is, in his own case, 
rooted in the idea of human growth and con- 
flict. “The epitome of his fiction,” Professor 
Henderson tells us,* “is personal history, a 
soul on trial, characters fused in the hot cru- 
cible of life—the vicissitudes, failures and 
struggles of the individual to arrive at self- 
realization and self-mastering.” And Mere- 
dith’s point of departure in any confession 
of faith is the belief that earth is man’s true 
mother. He takes a pagan joy in the clean 
play of the senses, and he might have 
summed up his counsel to humanity in two 
words: Be natural. “I am not to follow any 
impulse that is not the impulse of all my 
nature—myself altogether,” he puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters; and in an- 
other place he asserts: “Man may be rebel- 
lious against his time and his laws, but if he 
is really for nature he is not lawless.” 

In his social philosophy Meredith is both 
a conservative and a radical. He is intensely 
alive to deficiencies in our present social con- 
dition; he desires to place woman on an 
equality with man, to establish a more 
rational basis for the institution of marriage; 
but he wishes to build upon the foundations 
of our present social structure. He occupies, 
as Professor Henderson expresses it, “the 
middle ground of sanity between the com- 
placent adherent of current institutions and 
the violent Utopist who desires to shatter 
this sorry scheme of things entire.” 

Oscar Wilde needs entirely different char- 
acterization. He was, in Professor Hender- 
son’s judgment, too self-centered an egoist 
ever to come into any real or vital relation 
with life; yet he “made many delightful, 
many pertinent and many impertinent ob- 
servations upon English life and upon life in 
general.” Like Meredith, he was an individu- 
alist, but his individualism degenerated into 
irresponsibility. He preached not the gospel 
of nature, but the gospel of perversity. He 
raised paradox to the uth power. Professor 
Henderson writes: 


* INTERPRETERS OF LIFE AND THE Mopern Spirit. By 
Archibald Henderson. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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“No one would deny to Wilde the title of a 
Prince of Paradoxers. And yet this acolyte of 
the obverse, to whom perversity was a passion, 
never created so puzzling a paradox as the para- 
dox of his own life. He to whom humanity was 
always a disquieting problem has bequeathed 
himself as a far more disquieting problem to hu- 
manity. Irony incarnate, yet unconscious, lay in 
his reiterated injunction that it is not so much 
what we say, nor even what we do, but what we 
are that eternally matters. Like Domini En- 
filden, he yearned to live and to live more abun- 
dantly—‘to be, to know, to feel... to go 
through everything, to turn every page, to ex- 
perience all that can be experienced upon the 
earth.” He early confessed that he ‘wanted to 
eat of the fruit of all the trees in the garden of 
the world’; and he went forth into the world 
with that passion in his soul. But he ate only 
the bitter-sweet fruit of the trees of pleasure; 
and it turned to ashes upon his tongue. If he 
ate of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, it was 
knowledge of evil, not of good. This master of 
the half-truth is condemned in the very phrase; 
it was the fate of his character not simply to 
know, but to wish to know, only the half of the 
truth, of the meaning of life.” 


In Wilde’s eyes, art was the supreme real- 
ity and life “a mere mode of fiction.” The 
greatest heresy, he felt, was the doctrine that 
art consists in holding up the camera to na- 
ture. He even went so far as to say that the 
only real people are the people who never 
exist. “If one loves art at all,” he argued, 
“one must love it beyond all other things in 
the world, and against such love the reason, 
if one listened to it, would cry out. There 
is nothing sane about the worship of beauty. 
It is something entirely too splendid to be 
sane. Those of whose lives it forms the 
dominant note will always seem to the world 
to be pure visionaries.” The crux of Wilde’s 
mania, Professor Henderson comments, was 
blindness to the truth that the man who is 
the lackey of his passion can never be the 
master of his fate. 


“The quintessential secret of his débdcle is 
found in the fact that this leader in the ranks 
of individualism was not the captain of his own 
soul. ‘Not even the most insignificant actions,’ 
says one of Echegaray’s characters in ‘El Gran 
Galeoto,’ ‘are in themselves insignificant or lost 
for good or evil. For, concentrated by the mys- 
terious influences of modern life, they may reach 
to immense effects.’ Wilde’s life signally exem- 
plifies, in Amiel’s words, ‘the fatality of the con- 
sequences incident to human acts.’ It was Wilde’s 
tragedy to drink to the dregs ‘the bitter tonic 
draught of experience,’ and to realize, in infinite 


wretchedness and isolation, the truth of George 
Eliot’s dictum that consequences are unpitying. 
In his own words, ‘I forgot that every little ac- 
tion of the common day makes or unmakes 
character, and that therefore what one has done 
in the secret chamber one has some day to cry 
aloud on the housetop.’ What strange and pa- 
thetic prophecy in his eery poem, ‘Hélas!’ 


To drift with every passion till my soul 

Is a stringed lute on which all winds can play, 
Is it for this that I have given away 

Mine ancient wisdom, and austere control?— 
Methinks my life is a twice-written scroll 
Scrawled over on some boyish holiday 

With idle songs for pipe and virelay 

Which do but mar the secret of the whole. 
Surely there was a time I might have trod 

The sunlit heights, and from life’s dissonance 
Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of God: 
Is that time dead? lo! with a little rod 

I did but touch the honey of romance— 

And must I lose a soul’s inheritance?” 


Maeterlinck’s individualism, as Professor 
Henderson interprets it, is a call to develop 
and disclose the spiritual rather than the pas- 
sional side of man. “He is individualistic in 
the sense that he is unique and essentially 
modern, not explainable as a product of the 
age, but rather as a reactionary, hostile to 
all its materialistic tendencies. He heralds 
the dawn of a spiritual renascence.” The 
calm philosophy of Marcus Aurelius, the 
mysticism of Ruysbroeck and Novalis, the 
transcendentalism of Emerson, the broodings 
of the Shakespeare of “Hamlet,” the symbol- 
ism of Ibsen, have all contributed to color 
his conception of la vie intérieure. In his 
earlier stage Maeterlinck is revealed as one 
overcome by the mystery and fear of life; 
he voices the cry of lonely souls, obsessed 
with world-weariness, harassed with morbid 
self-distrust and vainly seeking a goal. In 
his later works he shows us the human soul 
grappling with fate and sometimes conquer- 
ing. 

“His regret is for the loss of the ‘second 
sphere,’ that subconscious realm where soul 
speaks to soul without the intermediary of words. 
He hails the coming of the Renascence of Won- 
der, the mystic epoch when men shall penetrate 
deep into the soil of their subliminal selves. The 
age, which, as Phillips Brooks once said, ‘stands 
off and looks at itself,—that age Maeterlinck 
heralds and summons.” 


Bernard Shaw is also classed as an indi- 
vidualist and a mystic. His individualism, it 
is true, is based on Socialism, but the fact 
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that he has somehow managed to combine 
the two without sacrificing either constitutes, 
in Professor Henderson’s opinion, a real tri- 
umph. His mysticism, we read further, con- 
sists in the fact that “he sees in life not the 
fulfilment of moral laws, nor the verification 
of the deductions of reason, but the satisfac- 
tion of a passion in us of which we can give 
no account.” The argument proceeds: 


“Evolution, in Shaw’s view, is not a materialis- 
tic, but a mystical theory; and, after Lamarck 
and Samuel Butler, he understands evolution, not 
as the senseless raging of blind mechanical forces 
with an amazing simulation of design, but as the 
struggle of a creative Will or Purpose, which he 
calls the Life Force, toward higher forms of life. 
Socialism is the alpha and omega of his life. He 
believes in will, engineered by reason, because he 
sees in it the only real instrument for the achieve- 
ment of Socialism.” 


Implicit both in the individualism and mys- 
ticism of Bernard Shaw is an attitude of 
mind which, in Professor Henderson’s view, 
has not been sufficiently emphasized. “The 
prime fact,” we are told, “which stamps 
Shaw’s art into close correspondence with life 
is the fundamental note of disillusionment 
which is struck fearlessly and unfailingly 
throughout the entire range of his work.” 


“Just as all life is an evolutionary process, and 
all progress follows vision clarified through the 
falling of the scales from the eyes of the brain, 
so Shaw’s drama is an ordered sequence of pic- 
tured incidents in which pitfalls are uncovered, 
illusions unmasked, and vital secrets displayed. 
A profound student of human existence through 
actual contact with many diverse forms of life as 
it is actually lived to-day, and a philosopher as 
well, with a powerful imaginative grasp of so- 
cial and sociological forms, Shaw sees that 
progress is possible only through the persistent 
discovery of mistaken conceptions of life and of 
society. If, as philosophers affirm, error is only 
imperfect knowledge, then the discovery of vital 
truth eventuates through that disillusioning 
process by which, in some psychologically crucial 
instance or dramatically potent conjuncture, we 
discover that our ideals, our conventions, our 
social laws and our religious conceptions are in- 
adequate either to meet the facts or to solve the 
problems of life. Shaw is so deeply impressed 
with the predominance of human activity which 
consists in the pursuits of illusions that he does 
not hesitate to denominate it the greatest force in 
the world. All the more reason, then—since the 
majority of men are so constituted that reality 
repels, while illusions attract them—that the most 
succinct, most crystalline, most energetic art be 
employed in combating this predominant and per- 
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vasive force. It is not against the optimistic and 
progressive illusions, those indispensable modes 
of cloaking reality which possess the power to 
awake man’s helpful interest and to inspire his 
best efforts, that Shaw directs his batteries of 
irony, of satire and of wit... . It is against in- 
dividual and social illusions, treacherous, ensnar- 
ing, destructive—prejudices, conventions, tradi- 
tions, theological incrustations, social petrifac- 
tions—that Shaw brings to bear all the force of 
his trenchant and sagacious intellect.” 


Passing, finally, to a consideration of Hen- 
rik Ibsen, Professor Henderson celebrates the 
man who is probably, more than any other 
writer of our time, the apostle of pure in- 
dividualism. His message might be summed 
up in Shakespeare’s words: 


To thine own self be true 
And it doth follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Self-realization through conscious  self-ex- 
amination and active assertion of the human 
will—such is the burden, in one form or 
another, of all the Ibsen dramas. “The ex- 
pression of our own individuality,” he said, 
“fs our first duty.” 

It is sometimes argued that Ibsen as a 
champion of individual emancipation is not 
needed in America; that he has come too late 
for a country whose greatest boasts are its 
freedom and its scope for the free play of 
individuality. Professor Henderson takes a 
different view. He says: 


“America can furnish towns as provincial in 
tone as ever won the amused contempt of Euro- 
pean audiences at the performance of Ibsen’s 
plays of Norwegian life; and her political life 
furnishes types of half-baked political leaders 
no less contemptible and inexperienced than 
Stensgaard and his young men’s league. But 
America is young and hopeful, at least; it is not 
peopled, we are confidently assured, with soul- 
sick tragedians mouthing their futile protests 
against the iron vice of environment, the in- 
eradicable scar of heredity, the fell clutch of cir- 
cumstance. Ibsen’s pathological preoccupations 
should have no meaning for America—his dal- 
liance with sick consciences, obsessed personali- 
ties, wounded souls, disillusioned fatalists. But 
America should take to heart Ibsen’s bold chal- 
lenge for individual freedom, his insistence upon 
moral duties, his concern for marriage founded 
upon equitable relations between husband and 
wife, his claim of the individual’s right to de- 
velop fully and without trammel, and lastly, his 
faith that human love and the happiness that it 
secures for the individual transcend all the 
glories of the palace of art.” 
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IS WALTER PATER DEMORALIZING? 


CHARGE of perverting reality and 

confusing the moral sense, brought 

against so eminent a writer as Walter 

Pater, the author of “Marius the 
Epicurean,” is in itself sufficiently startling. 
When this charge is made by one of our first 
critics it behooves us all to listen. Paul Elmer 
More, literary editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post, characterizes Pater, in connection 
with a new edition* of his works, as “one of 
the main influences in later nineteenth-century 
literature,” and freely concedes his genius; 
but, he tells us, “Pater faulted or defaulted. 
.. . Too often his interpretation, when the 
spell of his manner is broken, will be found 
essentially perverted.” Nor, he adds, “if we 
consider the fruit of his teaching in such men 
as Oscar Wilde, can we admit that his teach- 
ing was aitcgether without offense.” 

In proof of his charge, Mr. More subjects 
to analysis Walter Pater’s three greatest 
works—“Plato and Platonism,” ‘Marius the 
Epicurean,” and “The Renaissance.” He tries 
to show that in each case Pater, dealing with 
crises in history, has “gravely, tho in vary- 
ing degrees, falsified the reality.” 

“Plato and Platonism” is commended by 
Mr. More to every student of Greek and of 
life as a beautifully wrought work of art. 
What he criticizes is its claim to be an inter- 
pretation of Plato. In one of the chapters, 
Pater gives a picture, based largely on Karl 
Otfried Miller, of Doric life in Lacedzemon. 
“It is a picture of cool colors and deliciously 
subdued harmonies, an idyl beautiful in itself 
and not without lessons for the youth of to- 
day in its insistence on the sheer loveliness 
and exquisite pleasures that may flow from 
austere discipline and self-suppression.” At 
the end of the chapter, after giving an account 
of the training by which the Lacedemonian 
youth were drilled, Pater represents an Athe- 
nian visitor as asking: “Why this strenuous 
task-work day after day; why this loyalty to 
a system, so costly to you individually, tho it 
may be thought to have survived its original 
purpose; this laborious, endless education, 
which does not propose to give you anything 
very useful or enjoyable in itself?” Pater 
puts the answer into the mouth of a Spartan 
youth: “To the end that I myself may be a 
perfect work of art, issuing thus into the eyes 
of all Greece.” That is to say, Mr. More com- 





* New Lrsrary Epition oF THE Works oF WALTER 
Pater. In ten volumes. The Macmillan Company. 


ments, the discipline of Lycurgus was to the 
end that the young men of Sparta might be “a 
spectacle, esthetically, at least, very interest- 
ing” (the words are Pater’s) to the rest of 
Greece. “Really,” he goes on to comment, “a 
more complete perversion of history has not 
often been conceived. The institutions of 
Sparta, as the Lacedemonian in Plato’s ‘Laws’ 
admits without hesitation, were ordered to the 
end ‘that Sparta might conquer the other 
states in war.’ Not the indulgence of vanity, 
however chastely controlled, but the law of 
self-preservation and the terrible survival of 
the fittest made the Lacedemonians the most 
comely of the people of Hellas; they were 
warriors and the mothers of warriors, not 
esthetes.” 

Mr. More finds the same kind of misrepre- 
sentation extending through much of Pater’s 
analysis of Platonism. In order to make 
Plato what he wanted him to be, Pater, so to 
speak, “esthetized” his doctrines, stressing the 
artistic and under-emphasizing the ethical. 
Pater’s interpretation of Plato, Mr. More 
avers, ended in a creed which Plato would 
have rejected with utter indignation. “To 
recommend the pursuit of ideas for the sake 
of lending piquancy to the phenomenal, to use 
the intellectual apparatus in order to enhance 
the significance of the particular object, to 
undergo philosophical discipline for the sake 
of adding zest to sensuous pleasure; in a word, 
to make truth the servant af beauty, and good- 
ness the servant of pleasure, is to uphold a 
doctrine essentially and uncompromizingly the 
contrary of everything that Plato believed and 
held sacred.” There is no sentence in Plato’s 
dialogs, Mr. More observes, more vital and 
central than the foreboding exclamation: 
“When anyone prefers beauty to virtue, what 
is this but the real and utter dishonor of the 
soul ?” 

From the study of “Plato and Platonism,” 
Mr. More turns naturally to the greatest of 
Pater’s works, “Marius the Epicurean.” Here 
again he finds himself confronted by what he 
can only regard as a false interpretation of 
one of the critical moments of history. The 
theme of “Marius” is the life of a young 
Italian who, in the age of Marcus Aurelius, is 
searching for some guiding motive among the 
decaying creeds of his day. He sees the world 
about him divided between Epicureanism and 
Stoicism, and he chooses the former as a pre- 
paration for Christian faith. So far, Mr. 
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More feels, Walter Pater keeps his narrative 
true. But when a portrayal of Christianity is 
attempted, a false note is struck once more. 
If we read the story of Marius at the home of 
the Christian Cecilia and at the service of the 
mass, we will find that “here is no picture of 
a militant faith in training for the conquest of 
the world, of a sect looking for struggle and 
moral regeneration, but the report of a pleas- 
ant scene where the eye is charmed and the 
ear soothed by the same subdued and languid 
loveliness that seemed to Pater to rule in 
Sparta and the ideal city of Plato.” Pater, 
borrowing a phrase from Tertullian, describes 
the death of Marius as that of a soul naturally 
Christian. Beside this picture, in which Mr. 
More finds “a soul daintily dreaming itself 
into eternity,’ may be set Tertullian’s own 
vigorous appeal to the rude and uncultured 
and untaught. The simple fact is, Mr. More 
declares, that “in Marius we have no real 
conversion from Epicureanism to religion, no 
Christianity at all as it would have been rec- 
ognized by St. Paul or St. Augustine, but that 
peculiarly languid estheticism which Pater 
sucked from the romantic school of his cen- 
tury and disguised in the phraseology of an 
ancient faith, To write thus was to betray 
Christianity with a kiss.” 


In the third of Pater’s major works, “The 
Renaissance,” Mr. More finds less offensive- 
ness than in his treatment of Platonism and 
Christianity. Here Pater may be said to be in 
his natural element; not a little of the romanti- 
cism from which he drew his philosophy may 
be traced to the Ita'y of Botticelli and Leonar- 
do da Vinci. But the period, be it remem- 
bered, was one of “brilliant sins” and “fan- 
tastic theories.” Pater read into it, as well as 
out of it, the emotions by which he lived. Mr. 
More cites the famous description of Leonar- 
do’s “Mona Lisa,” and he points out that as a 
“lover of strange souls,” to use Pater’s own 
phrase, he was analyzing the impression made 
upon him by this picture, and trying to reach 
through it a definition of the chief elements of 
Leonardo’s genius. The argument proceeds: 


“Viewed even in that light, the description rings 
false—not so false as his interpretations of Pla- 
tonism and Christianity, but still subtly perversive 
of the truth. It may be true in a way that the 
genius of Leonardo, as Goethe said, had ‘thought 
itself weary’"—miide sich gedacht; but the deadly 
and deliberate languor that trails through the 
lines of Pater—not, I admit, without its own 
ambiguous and troubling beauty—has no corre- 
spondence in the virile art of Leonardo. And 
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whatever may have been the sins of Leonardo in 
the flesh, and whatever may have been his intel- 
lectual doubts or indifferences, he would not have 
understood that strange and frequent identifica- 
tion among the modern romantics of the soul and 
disease. Into the face of Mona Lisa, says Pater, 
‘the soul with all its maladies has passed!’ as if 
health were incompatible with the possession of 
a soul.” 


The upshot of the argument is that Pater 
was in no proper sense of the word a critic at 
all. “History,” says Mr. More, “was only an 
extension of his own ego, and he saw himself 
whithersoever he turned his eyes.” More than 
that, Mr. More contends, his philosophy 
was misleading and subtly corrupting. This 
esthete, drenched in the unreal spirit of Rosset- 
ti, William Morris, Burne Jones, cloistered in 
an atmosphere of unreality at Oxford, did not 
see life steadily, nor see it whole. He reit- 
erated, it is true, the old Greek saying that 
“beauty is hard to attain.” He counselled a 
severe self-discipline. He believed that only 
when the senses have been purified and sharp- 
ened by a certain chastity of use, only when 
the mind has been exercised by a certain rigid- 
ity of application, do we become fit instruments 
to record the delicate impacts of evanescent 
beauty. No one, Mr. More admits, has seen 
more clearly than Pater that virtue is not ac- 
quired by a rebound from excess, but is the 
exquisite flower of the habit of moderation. 
Yet withal he was essentially a hedonist, and 
the famous passage—“to burn always with a 
hard gem-like flame” does not unfairly repre- 
sent him. Pater himself, recognizing the dan- 
ger of misrepresentation, omitted this passage 
from one edition of “The Renaissance,” but 
later restored it. Mr. More affirms: 


“His error was not that he inculcated the art 
of life at all seasons, but that his sense of values 
was finally wrong; his philosophy from begin- 
ning to end might be called by a rhetorician a 
kind of hysteron-proteron. And this is visible 
in his treatment of the three great movements of 
history. Thus in his interpretation of Plato, we 
have seen how he falsified Plato’s theory and 
use of facts by raising beauty, or esthetic pleas- 
ure, above truth as the goal to be kept in sight. 
Now this may seem a slight sin, when, in ex- 
tolling the one, nothing is intentionally taken 
away from the honor of the other. Pater would 
even say that as truth and beauty are the same, 
it makes no difference which of them you set 
before your gaze, and in this he would have the 
authority of many eminent predecessors. Are 
we not all fond of quoting the lofty words of 
Keats ?— 
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‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Perhaps, in some high philosophical realm that 
is the case; but it happens that in practice, in 
this mundane sphere, truth and beauty are by no 
means always identical; and it makes a world 
of difference where you come out, according to 
whether you hold this or the other as your first 
desire when the divergence occurs. I have been 
struck by a passage on this theme in one of the 
recently published Japanese letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn—certainly no foe to romantic beauty. 
‘They all [the romanticists] sowed a crop of 
dragon’s teeth,’ he says. ‘Preaching without qual- 
ification the gospel of beauty—that beauty is 
truth—provoked the horrible modern answer of 
Zolaism: “Then truth must be beauty!”’ Pater’s 
misinterpretation of Plato was equally a misin- 
terpretation of life.” 


The trouble with Pater’s philosophy, as Mr. 
More sees it, is that it was not rooted in any 
fixed and unselfish principle, and “forgetting 
this, it somehow misses the enduring joy of 
the world and empties life of its true values.” 
He adds: “It is for such reasons as this that 
we cannot finally accept Pater’s philosophy of 
the art of life, notwithstanding all that may be 
said in its favor; that even his lesson of mod- 
eration and self-restraint, much as that lesson 
is needed to-day and always, seems at last to 
proceed from some deep-seated taint of de- 
caying powers rather than from conscious 
strength. So intimately are good and evil 
mingled together in human ideals.” 

So runs the indictment, and few would deny 
its force. William Marion Reedy, of the St. 
Louis Mirror, indorses it in toto. “Of no cult 
of the later nineteenth century,” he asserts, 
“has there been so much morbid affectation as 
that of Walter Pater. His stylistic grace has 
carried him far as a philosopher. The greater 
number of people who concern themselves with 
such things as philosophy have never quite 
understood his drift. Those who have sought 
beneath his jeweller’s word-working have 
found that, pursued to its conclusions, his doc- 
trine is as vicious as that of Oscar Wilde, 
with whom he had, indeed, not a little in 
common.” 

On the other hand, Russell D. Burchard, a 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
while accepting Mr. More’s ultimate valuation 
of Pater’s philosophy, protests against holding 
Pater responsible for the excesses of some of 
his disciples. He says: 


“I do not pretend to know how much or how 
little Wilde may have been influenced by Pater, 
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but is it not carrying ‘the account with Pater’ 
too far to lay the sins of an acknowledged ex- 
ponent of decadence at the door of one who 
was so fearful of a misconstruction of his views 
that he omitted his ‘Conclusion’ from the second 
edition of the Renaissance, lest it should mis- 
lead younger men? Mr. Benson puts the matter 
well when he says [ia his biography of Pater]: 
‘Not that Pater withdrew the “Conclusion” be- 
cause he mistrusted his own principles; . . . But 
Pater felt, no doubt, that, having struck a sen- 
suous note in his essays, this statement of prin- 
ciples of artistic axioms lent itself to misrepre- 
sentation.’ Is he to be held accountable for that 
misrepresentation ?” 


Another correspondent of The Evening 
Post, Israel Christian, reproaches Mr. More 
for finding in Pater “the Aristippus of Ox- 
ford, the direct inheritor and expounder of 
the Epicureanism of the ancient Cyrenaics, 
and thus the god-father of the detestable 
tribe of modern decadents,” rather than “the 
parfait prosateur, the author of exquisite and 
hauntingly melodious prose, and one who has 
been acclaimed the writer of the greatest book 
in the world, ‘Marius the Epicurean.” He 
continues : 


“Mr. More is not treading virgin ground when 
he reproaches Pater with being the inspiration of 
the notorious group of decadents and degenerate 
esthetes that lived, moved, and had their being 
in his time. As early as 1877, when Pater was, 
indeed, first coming into general notice, Mr. W. 
H. Mallock in ‘The New Republic’ ridiculed his 
esthetic pretensions by making Mr. Rose, Pater’s 
prototype, speak in such an open manner as to 
lead Lady Ambrose, a conventional person, to 
say of him that he always spoke of every one 
‘as if they had no clothes on.’ Such misrepre- 


‘sentations pained Pater so deeply that in the 


forthcoming edition of his ‘Renaissance’ he omit- 
ted the ‘Conclusion,’ a piece of writing which was 
the immediate cause of the misunderstanding. . . . 

“Tt is not my intention, however, to dispute Mr. 
More’s philosophical disquisitions on this ground. 
I am not sufficiently skilled in the art of dialec- 
tic juggling of high-sounding and _ sonorous, 
grandiloquent phrases and periods to reach a 
final conclusion as to the soundness or weakness 
of Pater the philosopher. I do, on the other 
hand, positively and firmly deny Mr. More’s esti- 
mation and appraisal of Pater’s ‘Marius the Epi- 
curean.’ If Mr. More has nothing to say about 
that wonderful work, after considering it at 
some length, than that its picture of Christianity 
is untrue and distorted, we can only marvel at 
the ease with which an acute and professional 
critic has overlooked the quintessential spirit of 
what is to many a volume of infinite and ever- 
lasting delight.” 
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RITING in The North American 

W Review, Percy MacKaye refers to 

some of the difficulties encoun- 

tered by the modern poet, and 
points to the drama and the pageant as the 
most promising means by which he can earn 
a living in a congenial way. The poet, we 
are told, has no professional vocation. The 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, the musi- 
cian, may make his art his recognized calling 
and earn his living thereby; but the poet must 
make poetry his avocation and find his voca- 
tion in some other form of endeavor. One 
reason for this situation is that the kind of 
an audience demanded by poetry is now seldom 
to be found. “The cadences,” says Mr. Mac- 
Kaye, “the harmonies, the seizure by the im- 
agination upon consonants and vowels, sounds 
which subtly evoke the human associations of 
centuries—these are addressed to the ears, not 
the eyes of his audience.” The inspiration of 
the ancient bards has not passed away, but it 
“can never pass effectively into the hearts of 
the people through their eyes—from the pages 
of printed volumes or magazines.” 

Recognition of this fact has been gaining 
ground of late in at least four countries. In 
Paris there is a poetic salon where original 
poems are read aloud and then discussed. In 
England and Australia the Poetry Society 
has been making very considerable progress, 
and the recital of poetry is its  prin- 
cipal object. In New York City the Poetry 
Society of America has held a number of 
successful meetings during the winter, in 
which the anonymous reading of unpublished 
poems and a free discussion afterward has 
been the most important feature. In all these 
efforts, the poetry must be selected with care 
and the reading must be competently done. 
Frequently the poet is the least competent of 
readers, and it may be doubted if any poet 
is the best reader for his, or her, own pro- 
ductions. The experiment in New York has 
been decidedly encouraging. The poetry con- 
tributed has been of a high class, the reading 
has been excellent and the discussion has been 
very frank and animated. 

One of the poems thus read anonymously 
and then discussed in one of the New York 
meetings was the following, which now appears 
in Scribner's. It is by one of our youngest 
writers, who has, nevertheless, done splendid 
work before this. 


HELEN. . 
By Sara TEASDALE. 


Wild flight on flight against the fading dawn, 
The flames’ red wings soar upward duskily. 
This is the funeral pyre, and Troy is dead 
That sparkled so the day I saw it first, 
And darkened slowly after. I am she 
Who loves all beauty—yet I wither it. 
Why have the high gods made me wreak their 
wrath— 
Forever, since my maidenhood, to sow 
Sorrow and blood about me? Lo they keep 
Their bitter care above me even now. 
It was the gods who led me to this lair, 
That, tho the burning winds should make me 
weak, 

They should not snatch the life from out my lips. 
Olympus let the other women die. 
They shall be quiet when the day is done 
And have no care to-morrow. Yet for me 
There is no rest. The gods are not so kind 
To her made half immortal like themselves. 
It is to you I owe the cruel gift, 
Leda, my mother, and the swan, my sire.— 
To you the beauty and to you the bale; 
For never woman born of man and maid 
Had wrought such havoc on the earth as I, 
Or troubled heaven with a sea of flame 
That climbed to touch the silent whirling stars, 
And blotted out their brightness ere the dawn. 
Have I not made the world to weep enough? 
Give death to me. 

Yet life is more than death; 
How could I leave the sound of singing winds, 
The strong sweet scent that breathes from off 








the sea, 
Or shut my eyes forever to the spring? 
I will not give the grave my hands to hold, : 
My shining hair to light oblivion. 3 


Have those who wander through the ways of 
death, 

The still wan fields Elysian, any love ‘ 

To lift their breasts with longing, any lips 

To thirst against the quiver of a kiss? 

Lo, I shall live to conquer Greece again, 

To make the people love who hate me now. 

My dreams are over. I have ceased to cry 

Against the fate that made men love my mouth 

And left their spirits all too deaf to hear 

The little songs that echoed through my soul. 

I have no anger now. The dreams are done. 

Yet, since the Greeks and Trojans would not see 

Aught but my body’s fairness, till the end, 

In all the islands set in all the seas, 

And all the lands that lie beneath the sun, 

Till light turn darkness and till time shall sleep, 

Men’s lives shall waste with longing after me. 

For I shall be the sum of their desire, 
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The whole of beauty, never seen again. 

And they shall stretch their arms and, starting, 
wake 

With “Helen!” on their lips, and in their eyes 

The vision of me. Always I shall be 

Limned on the darkness like a shaft of light 

That glimmers and is gone. They shall behold 

Each one his dream that fashions me anew :— 

With hair like lakes that glint beneath the stars, 

Dark as sweet midnight—or with hair aglow 

Like burnished gold that still retains the fire. 

Yea, I shall haunt until the dusk of time 

The heavy eyelids filled with fleeting dreams. 


I wait for one who comes with sword to slay— 
The king I wronged who searches for me now; 
And yet he shall not slay me. I shall stand 
With lifted head and look within his eyes, 
Baring my breast to him and to the sun. 

He shall not have the power to stain with blood 
That whiteness—for the angry sword shall fall 
And he shall cry and catch me in his arms, 
Bearing me back to Sparta on his breast. 

Lo, I shall live to conquer Greece again! 


George Sterling’s new book of poems—“The 
House of Orchids and Other Poems”’—pub- 
lished by A. M. Robertson, San Francisco— 
has nothing in it as cosmic as his “Testimony 
of the Suns” or as colorful as his “Wine of 
Wizardry.” His title poem is, indeed, a trifle 
perfunctory. The following is a_ striking 
poetic interpretation of an ordinary corner 
drug-store : 


THE APOTHECARY’S. 
By GeorcE STERLING. 


Its red and emerald beacons from the night 
Draw human moths in melancholy flight, 
With beams whose gaudy glories point the way 
To safety or destruction—choose who may! 
Crystal and powder, oils or tincture clear, 
Such the dim sight of man beholds; but here 
Await, indisputable in their power, 

Great Presences, abiding each his hour; 

And for a little price rash man attains 

This council of the perils and the pains— 
This parliament of death, and brotherhood 
Omnipotent for evil and for good. 


Venoms of vision, myrrh of splendid swoons, 
They wait us past the green and scarlet moons. 
Here prisoned rest the tender hands of Peace, 
And there an angel at whose bidding cease 
The clamors of the tortured sense, the strife 
Of nerves confounded in the war of life. 
Within this vial pallid Sleep is caught; 

In that, the sleep eternal. Here are sought 
Such webs as in their agonizing mesh 

Draw back from doom the half-reluctant flesh. 
There beck the traitor joys to him who buys, 
And Death sits panoplied in gorgeous guise. 


The dusts of hell, the dews of heavenly sods, 
Water of Lethe or the wine of gods, 

Purchase who will, but, ere his task begin, 
Beware the service that you set the djinn! 

Each hath his mercy, each his certain law, 

And each his Lord behind the veil of awe; 
But ponder well the ministry you crave, 

Lest he be final master, you the slave. 

Each hath a price, and each a tribute gives 

To him who turns from life and him who lives. 
If so you win from Pain a swift release, 

His face shall haunt you in the house of Peace; 
If so from Pain you scorn an anodyne, 

Peace shall repay you with a draft divine. 
Tho toil and time be now by them surpast, 
Exact the recompense they take at last— 

These genii of the vials, wreaking still 

Their sorceries on human sense and will. 


We find evidence of real poetic gifts in an- 
other volume that comes to us from California, 
without the imprimatur of any publisher. It 
is entitled “Adventures,” its author is Fanny 
Hodges Newman, and it is printed—“execut- 
ed” the title-page says—by the Denrich Press 
of Chula Vista. The author has ideas. Wit- 
ness the following (from which we have taken 
the liberty to eliminate a weak final stanza) : 


TO PALEOLITHIC MAN. 
(RESTORED IN A MUSEUM.) 
By Fanny Hopces NEwMAN. 


My Father! Lo, thy hundred thousand years 
Are but as yesterday when it is past. 
To-day thy very voice is in mine ears; 

On mine own mirror is thy likeness cast. 


Thy sap it is in these my veins runs green; 
Thine are these knitted thews of bone and skin; 
This cushioned width lay once thy ribs between, 
As my heart did with thine its work begin. 


Be it however contoured, this frail cup 

That holds the stuff and substance of my brain 
From thy prognathic skull was molded up: 

Do I not share with thee the mark of Cain? 


And shall I shudder at the thickened neck, 
Full from thy shoulders to thy sloping head? 

It bore the brunt of many a rout and wreck 
That spared the slender loins whence I was bred. 


And do I blush, my Father, seeing how 
Thy furry jowl is kindred to my cheek? 
It shuts upon a tongue, I mind me now, 
Which stuttering spent itself that I might speak. 


I and my brothers roam this rich To-day 
Unhindered, unafraid, because thy feet, 
Stone-bruised and heavy with primordial clay, 
God’s winepress trod to make our vintage sweet. 
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What then, Progenitor? Shall we repay 
Such debt in any coin but filial love? 

Leave thy defenceless carcass on display 
With fossil horse and pterodactyl dove? 


Here is another poem that links the present 
to the Pliocene era with a very fair degree 
of success. It is taken from a new periodical 
yclept The Trend. 


THE HUNTER OF BIG GAME. 
By Epwin Davies SCHOONMAKER. 


I saw that jaw far down the Pliocene 

Against a sky unblotted by the years. 

The cliffs have crumbled to the glacier spears 
And still that face or half a face is seen. 


What seas have I not crossed, what cycles trod 
To win forgetfulness of the fear of thee! 
Caverns where I caught breath are ’neath the 

sea, 

And mountains have gone desert-ward to God. 


In giant ferns I heard thy foot and fled 
Or, turning, stained my tusk with thy wild gore. 
Thy bones are lying on the long sand shore 
And still I feel thy hunger round my bed. 


And oft thy shadow darkens o’er the stones, 
Seeking my white teeth for the neck of her. 
Sleeping I see thee come in my own fur 

Through flowers of obliterated zones. 


A thousand cubs have purred about my breast 
And gone their way. And some have I heard cry 
Once and no more beneath the desert sky. 

And still I hear thee rustling round my rest. 


Soon will thy wild men come and beat the cane. 
And thou wilt come. And soon my tawny mate 
Will sniff the night far off, and wait and wait, 

And watch and watch the desert sky in vain. 


We have been resting hopeful eyes upon the 
author of the following poem for a year. He 
has his own way of saying things and choosing 
subjects, and what he has to say is interesting 
even when it is mere horseplay. This from 
The Pacific Monthly is seriously conceived 
and well executed: . 


THE CONQUEROR. 
By Berton BrRAYLEY. 


Room for me, graybeards, room, make room! 
Menace me not with your eyes of gloom; 
Jostle me not from the place I seek, 

For my arms are strong and your own are weak, 
And if my plea to you be denied 

I’ll thrust your wearying forms aside. 

Pity you? Yes, but I cannot stay. 

I am the spirit of Youth: make way! 
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Room for me, timid ones, room, make room! 
Little I care for your fret and fume— 

I dare whatever is mine to meet, 

I laugh at sorrow and jeer defeat; 

To doubt and doubters I give the lie, 

And fear is stilled as I swagger by, 

And life’s a fight and I seek the fray. 

I am the spirit of Youth: make way! 


Room for me, mighty ones, room, make room! 
I fear no power and dread no doom; 

And you who curse us or you who bless 
Alike must bow to my dauntlessness. 

I topple the king from his golden throne, 

I smash old idols of brass and stone, 

I am not hampered by yesterday. 

Room for the spirit of Youth: make way! 


Room for me, all of you, make me room! 
Where the rifles crash and the cannon boom, 
Where glory beckons or love or fame 

I plunge me heedlessly in the game. 

The old, the wary, the wise, the great— 
They cannot stay me, for I am Fate, 

The brave young master of all good play, 

I am the spirit of Youth: make way! 


We like this from Lippincott’s, first be- 
cause the subject is inherently poetic, and 
second because we are always gratified when 
we find a woman writing a poem that is not 
a love-poem. These lines are dedicated to 
Carl Pohlig, the leader of the Philadelphia 
orchestra, which is a false note, as it mis- 
directs the mind to something adventitious and 
incidental. But the poem itself has no false 
notes. 


SCHUBERT’S “UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY. 
By FiLoreNce Earte Coates. 


O music of divine imagining! 

Does he not hear you in his dreams to-night? 
Can you no wonder to his spirit bring— 

And no delight? 


His love created you; his hopes, his fears, 
Are poignant in these tones, surmounting 
death— 
These melodies that dim the eyes with tears, 
And snatch the breath! ... 


And can he longer sleep, nor note this strain 
Whose magic enters now, with lovelier art 
That like a benediction thrills the brain 
And fills the heart? 


Ah, not to one shall all earth’s joys belong! 
So have the gods ordained, whom we obey, 
Lest mortal men should deem themselves as 
strong, 
As blest as they. 
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On Schubert, out of love, the ecstasy 

That wrote this godlike music they conferred; 
To us they gave to hear the symphony 

He never heard! 


That the poet does not need to be always 
prating of the beauty of life has been shown 
time and again. It is indeed his chief busi- 
ness to reveal the beautiful, but that can be 
done at times by showing us the ugly and 
hard and bitter side of life, without tagging 
any moral to it either. Here is a successful 
poem of that sort from the London Spectator: 


LAZARUS. 
By ALFrep CocHRANE. 


[“Remember that thou in thy lifetime receiv- 
edst thy good things and likewise Lazarus evil 
things.” ] 


Still he lingers, where wealth and fashion 
Meet together to dine or play, 

Lingers, a matter of vague compassion, 
Out in the darkness across the way; 

Out beyond the warmth and the glitter, 
And the light where luxury’s laughter rings, 

Lazarus waits, where the wind is bitter, 

Receiving his evil things. 


Still you find him, when, breathless, burning 
Summer flames upon square and street, 
When the fortunate ones of the earth are turning 
Their thoughts to meadows and meadowsweet; 
For far away from the wide green valley, 
And the bramble patch where the whitethroat 
sings, 
Lazarus sweats in his crowded alley, 
Receiving his evil things. 


And all the time from a thousand rostrums 
Wise men preach upon him and his woes, 
Each with his bundle of noisy nostrums 
Torn to tatters ’twixt ayes and noes; 
Sage and Socialist, gush and glamor, 
Yet little relief their wisdom brings, 
For there’s nothing for him out of all the clamor, 
Nothing but evil things. 


Royal Commissions, creeds, convictions, 
Learnedly argue and write and speak, 
But the happy issue of his afflictions 
Lazarus waits for it week by week. 
Still he seeks it to-day, to-morrow, 
In purposeless pavement wanderings, 
Or dreams it, a huddled heap of sorrow, 
Receiving his evil things. 


And some will tell you of Evolution 

With social science thereto; and some 
Look forth to the parable’s retribution, 
When the lot is changed in the life to come, 
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To the trumpet sound and the great awaking, 
To One with healing upon His wings, 
In the house of the many mansions making 
An end of the evil things. 


In the name of Knowledge the race grows 
healthier, 
In the name of Freedom the world grows great, 
And men are wiser and men are wealthier, 
But—Lazarus lies at the rich man’s gate; 
Lies as he lay through human history, 
Through fame of heroes and pomp of Kings, 
At the rich man’s gate, an abiding mystery, 
Receiving his evil things. 


Walt Whitman taught us that a poem can 
get along without tonal rhythm provided it 
has what may be called a rhythm of thought. 
The following, in The Independent, reminds 
one of Whitman by its form, but not in any 
other way: 


A SONG DOMESTIC. 
By Mary Brecut PULVER. 


I sing of my kitchen! 

Sing you of cathedrals; of dim, purple crypt; of 
dimpling brook; of wind-swept grasses; of 
sun-pageants; of heav’n-kissing hilltops; of 
cities; of castles; of festal boards a-glitter 
with cheer of silver and crystal— 

Sing you of the heart—of tears—of laughter— 
of love— 

But I sing of Life—of that whence emanates the 
sap of life; of the shrine of things domestic 
—the kitchen. For birth and death may be 
achieved without it, but it is life’s necessity. 

Into the fabric of my song are woven many 
things. Humble things! My tea-kettle! 

A great plump-shouldered vessel singing its time- 
old bubbly chant. 

(The day is great without, with a plaintive, whin- 
ing little wind fumbling at the window.) But 
my tea-kettle purrs softly on, humming qui- 
etly to itself. 

What are you crooning, O tea-kettle? 


“Tt is a lullaby I sing. Long ago I learned it—I 
and my brothers. The first tea-kettle sang it 
from the hob-corner—sang it to a little one 
sleeping in its cradle by the fire. The mother 
wrought at her spindle and pushed the cradle 
with her foot. She sang alone to the child 
and her song was of the gray sea outside, of 
the fishing vessels and the bleak winds. And 
while she sang the wind moaned in the chim- 
ney and the babe fretted, for her song came 
from a grieving heart. And the kettle, pon- 


dering, knew this, and at length commenced 
to sing this same littlle lullaby of mine, and 
the babe slept, and at length also the sad 
mother. 
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But of the song I cannot tell more save that it 
has in it peace—and comfort—and the whis- 
per of Eternity.” 


(The little wind frets without and wails down 
the chimney.) 

I look into my fire-box. 

What a cheerful, ruddy mass! The glowing coals! 
They, too, murmur and sing and leap with 
vivid color-play : 

“We burn. We burn. That you may have 
warmth to boil your kettle—to roast your 


meats—to bake your great loaves. We give 
our lives to be consumed for you. 
Cheerfully. Cheerfully.” 
The ranks of shining tins and coppers! My will- 


ing servitors they. 

Let the winds assail. Let the nip of November 
wait outside—whose heart can fail to be 
staunch here at the household shrine? For 
its voice is of peace and the goodness of 
things. 

My stove, all radiant, invites alluringly. Sit with 
me here this gray afternoon and listen to the 
soft little life sounds. My old clock ticking 
the passing of the hours; my old cat breath- 
ing deep drafts of peace at my feet; my 
kettle bubbling—bubbling its sleepy lullaby— 
my fire chirring, whispering warmly, rebuk- 
ing the wind, that tries to creep down to it. 

Warm! warm! warm as Love—warm as Life— 
the very heart of God speaks here. 


We come across the following in a daily 
paper, evidently taken from some other peri- 
odical the name of which is not given. It is 
a very effective piece of work. 


FATE. 
By Susan Marr SPALDING. 


Two shall be born, the whole wide world apart, 

And speak in different tongues and have no 
thought 

Each of the other’s being, and have no heed; 

And these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 

Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death, 

And all unconsciously shape every act 

And bend each wandering step to this one end— 

That one day out of darkness they shall meet 

And read life’s meaning in each other’s eyes. 


And two shall walk some narrow way of life 

So nearly side by side that, should one turn 

Ever so little space to right or left, 

They needs must stand acknowledged face to 
face, 

And yet with wistful eyes that never meet, 

With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 

Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 

They seek each other all their weary days 

And die unsatisfied—and this is Fate. 
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We like this quaint picture of a familiar 
figure which we find in Good Housekeeping: 


THE FISHERMAN. 
By AssieE FARWELL Brown. 


The fisherman goes out at dawn 
When everyone’s abed, 

And from the bottom of the sea 
Draws up his daily bread. 


His life is strange; half on the shore 
And half upon the sea— 

Not quite a fish, and yet not quite 
The same as you and me. 


The fisherman has curious eyes, 
They make you feel so queer, 
As if they had seen many things 

Of wonder and of fear. 


They’re like the wondrous tales he tells— 
Not gray, nor yet quite blue; 

They’re like the wondrous tales he tells— 
Not quite—yet maybe—true. 


He knows so much of boats and tides, 
Of winds and clouds and sky! 

But when I tell of city things, 
He sniffs and shuts one eye! 


This from The Metropolitan is a mere pass- 
ing fancy, but a very pleasing one: 


THE CHIEFTAINS. 
By WITTER BYNNER. 


Not the first growth of spruce and pine, 
Nor the second, nor the third, 

Was what I saw in ordered line 
And what at night I heard. 


But often, when twilight would fold 
Their shadows in the lake, 

While the sun would sink with dreams of old 
And a first faint star would break, 


I watched them come to the water’s edge, 
Before their vanished race, 
Warrior-chiefs from wood and ledge 
And undiscovered place. 


I saw them stand with feathered head, 
Unmoving and unmoved, 

The captains of a people dead— 
Which first had fought and loved. 


Then in the night I heard their prayer 
To Him they hold divine; 

And in the dawn were standing there, 
Hemlock and spruce and pine. 
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most widely discussed novel* reminds us 

of “The New Machiavelli” by H. G. 

Wells. In each novel the hero is a mem- 

ber of the British aristocracy whose parlia- 

mentary career is threatened by his illicit love 

for a woman. The hero of H. G. 

THE Wells, being very human, yields 

PATRICIAN to temptation. Galsworthy re- 

nounces his affection, or, more 

correctly, self-sacrificing love renounces itself 

to save him. The Brooklyn Eagle makes an 

interesting suggestion in this connection that 

maybe the novel of self-control has come to 

take the place of the novel of unbridled pas- 

sion. “The Patrician” is to be included in the 

books of self-control in which passions are 
mastered. 


T SOME ways Galsworthy’s latest and 


“The work ‘¢ a tragedy, not a comedy. In it 
the woman sutters with the man, and it is the 
woman who makes the sacrifice, not in the sense 
of the long line of novels that have gone before, 
but in that she goes into sorrow and obscurity 
that the man may be saved to the duty and obli- 
gations imposed by the station into which he was 
born. A more pathetic figure has not been pre- 
sented in a long time than the woman in this 
book, who, because of her beauty and the sweet- 
ness of her nature and her human qualities was 
made to love and be loved. When she was yet a 
girl, undeveloped, she had been influenced by her 
father, a rector of the English church, to marry 
his curate, a man bloodless and warped from all 
human sympathy by a narrow-minded absorption 
in his theology. Life with him was impossible 
and unhappiness resulted for both. Separation 
was inevitable, tho divorce was not to be had. 
She goes into a part of England to live a lonely 
life and meets the man to love him and to be 
loved by him. This man is the patrician, born 
into high estate, heir to the title, the son of a 
cabinet minister and himself dedicated to the 
service of the state in Parliament; of intellectual 
promise, of strong nature held in singular re- 
straint and guided by a high code of morals and 
principles. 

“When he awakens to the strength of his pas- 
sion for the woman, he learns then that she is 
married; that for her divorce is impossible, since 
there is wrong on neither side, and he enters into 
a struggle with himself, which he ends by aban- 
doning his principles and informing his anxious 
family that he will throw over his career and 
enter into an illicit relation with the woman. 


Ses THe Patrician. By John Galsworthy. Scribner’s 
ons. 





Then enters the grande dame of his family, his 
grandmother, a woman over eighty, who seeks 
the woman urging her that to permit such an 
alliance is to ruin the man, destroy his ambitions 
and thus his life and that after the first glamor 
is over, nothing is left but unhappiness for both 
as the result of his wasted life. The woman, for 
love of the man, sacrifices herself and steals away 
into obscurity that the man may fulfill the obli- 
gations of his station.” 


“The Patrician” represents a new phase in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s development. Here at 
length he abandons the destructive-critical 
vein and embarks upon something suspicious- 
ly like reconstruction. Apart from his hero 
and his heroines, there are many minor per- 
sons whom, thinks the London Nation, he 
would have castigated at one time, but who 
now receive merciful and even tender treat- 
ment. Of the hero himself, Lord Miltoun, 
we are told, that “his eyes, his gestures—the 
whole man—proclaimed the presence of some 
secret spring of certainty, some fundamental 
well, into which no disturbing glimmers pene- 
trated.” He has subjected himself rigidly to 
the discipline of religion and ethics, and has 
become convinced of his own “capacity for 
leadership,” his “spiritual superiority to those 
whom he desired to benefit.” The ideal of 
Liberty to him means nothing; he himself 
conforms to authority, and it is because he 
knows how to conform that he has the right 
to exercise authority. 

The chief flaw of the book, in the opinion 
of a London critic, is the fact that the hero is 
saved by the woman, not by himself. While 
the author’s own political views are left un- 
expressed, it is at least evident, the writer 
goes on to say, that Mr. Galsworthy has con- 
siderably modified his own earlier opinions. 


“Now at any rate he is in favor of giving 
weight to tradition, training and even, to some 
extent, to that sort of public school honor which, 
a mere code in the average man, becomes a con- 
sidered ideal in his natural aristocrat. The ‘great 
man’ theory of social progress is, indeed, one 
which unites the best conceptions of democracy 
and aristocracy. But it is evident that Mr. Gals- 
worthy, tho he guards himself against the mean- 
ing of hereditary ‘best,’ thinks that men trained 
in a certain way are the most likely to prove 
aristocrats by nature, and that he does not per- 
ceive that superiority of brain, talent, good inten- 
tions and honor are not sufficient for good rule; 
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that there must be added that specialized sym- 
pathy which comes from direct experience—that 
sort of sympathy which should always be implied 
by ‘representation,’ and is the essential of de- 
mocracy.” 


William Marion Reedy hails the book as 
“one in a thousand, a truly beautiful work of 
consummate literary artistry.” The author’s 
language, remarks the editor of The Mirror, 
is refined with almost fierce care. Galsworthy 
is at his best in a new, less bitter, almost 
lyrical mood. Significantly the new note in 
style comes synchronously with the faint sug- 
gestion of his having come to something like 
a creed of political philosophy, “a creed of 
sympathy mitigated by the Overman.” “Tf,” 
declares the New York Evening Post, “it 
were not for a certain slackening of nerve or 
wavering of aim, we would be inclined to call 
‘The Patrician’ a great novel. The types are 
the immemorial types of English fiction. The 
main situation, baldly stated, is as old as the 
hills. But both type and action, throughout 
the greater part of the narrative, appear to 
have undergone the sublimation by which 
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genius is wont to convert the commonplace 
into the rare and potent.” 

This favorable verdict is not endorsed by 
the unanimous consent of the critics. “The 
hero’s eyes burn,’ remarks the New York 
Sun, with a tinge of its customary sauciness: 
“In spite of which a more conscientious and 
a drearier ass is never come upon.” The 
book, we are told, is amusing, but not the 
least so on account of its essentially devo- 
tional attitude toward the nobility and gentry. 
Mr. Galsworthy, asserts a writer in the New 
York Herald whom we suspect to be Jeanette 
L. Gilder, has a habit of “just missing it” 
that causes the judicious to grieve because 
his work is altogether too fine and good to 
fail completely. “In ‘The Patrician’,” the 
writer goes on to say, “he seems to have en- 
tirely missed it as far as any exposition of 
patrician qualities goes.” But the grave fault 
of “The Patrician” is that it does not get any- 
where. Through nearly four hundred pages 
its different characters love—for the most 
part hopelessly—and suffer -~* brood over 
their passions with no perceptible result. 





HE death of an author lends tragic 
significance to any work of his pen 
posthumously published. It is there- 
fore with more than usual interest 

that we turn to Fogazzaro’s last novel, “Leila”; 
to Crawford’s “Wandering Ghosts,” a book 
of short stories; and to “The 
Grair. of Dust,” David Graham 
Phillips’ latest and last book of 
fiction.* Disappointment, how- 
ever, awaits us in each case. The Italian’s 
book is a mere repetition of “The Saint” and 
will add little to his reputation. The stories 
of Crawford, that American whom Italy so 
kindly took to her heart and hearth, should 
not have been published at all. There is 
something ghoulish in issuing the inferior 
work of a famous author after his death. As 
for Phillips, we agree with the New York 
Globe: “The story will renew the regret of 
the author’s death. If he had but lived, his 
undisputed talent would have produced some- 
thing better than ‘The Grain of Dust’ or any 
of his other stories.” Nevertheless, the book 
is not lacking in skill and will, at least, detract 
nothing from the author’s fame. 


THE GRAIN 
OF DUST 


* THe Grain or Dust. By David Graham Phillips. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


There are even some, among them the re- 
viewer of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, who 
regard the story as one of the best that this 
prolific writer has written, and speak of the 
characters as “unique, in many respects, in 
the field of fiction.” The heroine, a stenog- 
rapher in the office of a prosperous corporation 
lawyer, is a baffling representative of her sex 
and one who, as one writer expresses it, has 
little to commend her to the strict moralist. 


“Having been led to believe that she is a per- 
fectly nice girl working to give comforts to an 
idolized poor scholar of a father, we are shocked 
—shocked is the word—when the first time her 
rich millionaire employer seeks her out in her 
humble but refined Jersey City home, she permits 
him to kiss her again and again, and even re- 
turns his embraces—in a perfectly ladylike, natural 
way. Is this really innocence in its bloom, you 
ask, or artfulness of the deepest sort? The most 
puzzling part of all, however, comes when, after 
the father’s death the girl gives up the house and 
servants sue had accepted for his sake. So sud- 
denly that again it is a shock, we find a very 
common streax, not to say worse, has developed 
in her, when, notwithstanding the largesse of her 
loving, we had been led to believe she was an un- 
usually refined type, with more intelligence, as 
the author characteristically remarks, ‘than most 
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women. The moral is the obvious one that the 
millionaire had spoiled a contented nice girl. Our 
only quarrel is that the author had led us to be- 
lieve that she was not the kind that could be 
spoiled.” 


A grain of dust blown none knows whence 
into a watch will upset its delicate mechanism. 
And thus, soliloquizes the New York Tribune, 
an incompetent stenographer, blown by a whirl 
of mcdern life into the offices of a great New 
York corporation lawyer, upsets the clarity 
and keenness of his brain and causes him to 
quarrel with his bread and butter, and with 
the jam that sweetens both. Mr. Phillips, the 
writer insists, is not so much concerned with 
the grain of dust as with the havoc it raises, 
with the infatuation rather than with its cause. 
“It is not the sweet madness of the poets he 
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sees, but the temporary insanity as the ancients 
called it.” 


“The grain of dust can be removed from the 
watch; for infatuation there are many cures. Mr. 
Phillips chooses for his hero the steadying process 
of marriage which opens infatuation’s eyes to 
the reality behind the lure. Sanity returned, 
the legal brain works more acutely than ever. 
But in the happy ending there springs from dis- 
illusion, from the return to the normal, a strong, 
noble plant of tranquil, trusting marital love. 

“If not a profound student of life, Mr. Phil- 
lips was certainly an energetic partisan of the 
views he took of its current symptoms. Here, 
as in all his books, he weaves generalizations into 
the story of the case in hand. It is all on the 
surface, but the surface is what is most familiar 
to the majority of us and what most readily 
claims attention.” 





Great,”* Maurice Hewlett takes us 
again into the gorgeous land of me- 
dieval adventure. He relates impossible 
deeds of derring-do and introduces us to an 
equally impossible hero; but so great is the 
power of his enchantment that 
BRAZENHEAD we believe him as readily as 
THE GREAT we believe Lewis Carroll. 
Since the days of “The Forest 
Lovers,” remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, men 
have marveled over Hewlett. Can a cook 
make an omelet without eggs? No, but a 
magician will, and cook it in your hat into 
the bargain. The cook is merely an artisan; 
the magician an artist. “In this tale,” the re- 
viewer insists, “Hewlett is the Hermann the 
Great among Romancers.” 


T HIS new book, “Brazenhead the 


“He exercizes the imagination which whips up 
his omelet, feathery and gleaming, makes you 
savor it through your nostrils and finally imagine 
it dissolving on your palate. Tho you be the 
sworn enemy of all eggs, yet will you lick your 
chops after this oviparous compound. Or, to drop 
metaphor, altho romances of the sword, the ab- 
duction and the bastinado may be to your dull 
pate but leather and prunella—such is the un- 
happy limitation of taste in the writer of this re- 
view—yet will you read the adventures of Brazen- 
head and turn your pages for more as eagerly as 
Oliver Twist returned his bowl for porridge. 

“And that not because of the adventures, but 
because of Brazenhead, who is as glorious and 
delightful a liar as has lied for love and not for 
money in English literature since Falstaff set the 


* BRAZENHEAD THE Great. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Scribner’s Sons, 


model for all false braggarts. But Brazenhead, 
if a liar of imagination and glory all compact, is 
yet no Falstaff. He is as brave a man as ever 
killed his thousands with the thighbone of a hero. 
If he failed to kill as many as he bragged about 
killing, that is partly because the wit is swifter 
than the hand, and it would have taken a legion 
of armed knights to have carried through all con- 
quests of which Brazenhead dreamed, and partly 
because being valorous he was also generous and 
gentle.” 


There is so much of Captain Brazenhead in 
the story that his mighty deeds and still 
mightier words fill a book of over three hun- 
dred pages almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Introduced as a minor character 
in certain earlier works of the author, the cap- 
tain here dominates the scene completely. 
Mr. Hewlett, one reviewer tells us, once re- 
marked of this hero: “Brazenhead is a stand- 
by. I keep him until I want him, and have 
a look at him now and then.” As the story 
unfolds, we find the captain at a tavern in 
Pavia in the year 1402, “a fine figure of a man, 
scarred, crimson, shining in his face, his hair 
cropped in the Burgundian mode, moustachios 
to the ears.” In a violent duel he deals death 
to Lisciassanque, one of the three master 
assassins to the Duke of Milan. With Mr. 
Hewlett as a biographer, and especially as the 
biographer of such a personage, biography, 
remarks Mr. Edgett in the Boston Transcript, 
makes itself fast and furiously. Claiming to 
be an ambassador from England, Brazenhead 
proceeds into the presence of the Duke, a 
quick-eyed, white and beardless hunchback en- 
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cased in chain mail, and brazenly applies for 
the position of the murdered assassin. 

“Do you dare to pretend,” exclaims the 
Duke, “that you can stand where Lisciassanque 
stood? Are you bold?” 

Whereupon Captain Brazenhead replies: 
“But I am.” 

“But he slew his thousands, man.” 

“But I slew him.” 


“On proof of the truth of his assertion, the 
appointment that Captain Brazenhead coveted was 
his, and he became Third Murderer to the Duke 
of Milan. ‘He was to kill daintily, and report 
every night to the duke, his master, the means 
and the manner of his killing. Imagination was 
to go to it; it was not enough to kill. He must 
be an artist, he must compose murders, give them 
a lyrical pitch. The prince, now that his fear 
had taken hold of him, was no longer able to 
witness the sport he loved, but his enthusiasm for 
it burned clear and bright, and the fever now in 
his blood gave a zest to his understanding such 
as his eyes had never lent it. He was, clearly, a 
virtuoso; he collected murders as other men 
bronzes.’ Therefore when, for one reason and 
another, the braggart captain refrained from put- 
ting his victims to the sword—the entire scene 
being described by Mr. Hewlett in that spirited 
serio-comic style of which he is master—he was 
forced to concoct a marvelous tale wherewith to 
satisfy his ducal employer.” 


One of the Captain’s jobs displeased the 
esthetic soul of the Duke; he was disarmed and 
disgraced, but by no means defeated. 


“The story, of which these episodes are merely 
the beginning, moves swiftly apace. The throne 
itself of Milan was soon almost within his grasp, 
the duke grovelled at his feet, and lay within his 
mercy, but the gallant Captain waved aside the 
potential title and its powers, ‘strode leisurely 
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down the hall over the writhen bodies of the dead 
and dying, and was seen no more in Milan for 
that time.’ Having closed his brief and adventur- 
ous career in Milan, he sought other worlds to 
conquer, moving rapidly and always with the air 
of one having the earth at his feet, from Milan 
to France and thence to his native England. A 
pilgrim and a man of many deeds, ‘of two scars 
on his face, a notched forefinger, a majestic nose, 
of experience in divers kinds of villany, yet of 
simple tastes,’ it is needless to say that he at- 
tracted attention wherever he went. In recount- 
ing his exploits, Mr. Hewlett is of course playing 
at the telling of a story, and utilizing Captain 
Brazenhead to show how the most preposterous 
events of the past may take on a semblance of 
truth when they are described and touched by the 
dexterous hand of philosoph.r and a master of 
the written word.” 


It seems strange that so mild a reviewer as 
Mr. Edgett should be fascinated by so atro- 
cious a villain. But Captain Brazenhead is 
irresistible. If, says the New York Sun, you 
love a picturesque character you will love the 
Captain as a friend, no matter how virtuous 
you may be, by the time he gets the job of 
“Third Murderer to the Duke of Milan.” 
“The Captain had the big qualities. He seems 
like a distant relative of the great, adorable 
rogues Barry Lyndon, Harry Richmond and 
Cellini. There is even a touch of Falstaff in 
him, tho cowardice was something that he was 
a stranger to. Mr. Hewlett has hit it off in 
this book. His old mannerisms have disap- 
peared, and there is nothing to interfere with 
the reader’s pure joy.” “Captain Brazenhead,” 
adds the New York Tribune, “comes as near 
farce as anything that Mr. Hewlett has writ- 
ten. But he carries it all off with truly in- 
fectious spirit, the swelling narrative being 
both preposterous and credible.” 





THE HOUSETOP—A STORY 


We reprint this story, by permission, from The Craftsman. The name of the author, Lucille 
Baldwin Van Slyke, is a new one to us. Our American writers, especially our new writers, are 
finding in that melting-pot known as New York City rare artistic and dramatic possibilities. This 
is a very American story, yet there is not an American character in it. 


MN FARIS sat on a stool in the base- 

ment doorway staring at nothing at 

[ ) all. She had been sitting there almost 
every day for a weary month, and 

she had grown to hate it intensely. At first 
she had been a little curious about her strange 
surroundings,—the dirty street lined with old 
flathouses, and the brownstones that sheltered 





numerous alien hordes. Their astounding height 
bewildered her. The babel of tongues from 
many nations astounded her. But this bewilder- 
ment had vanished as the scene grew more famil- 
iar, and now Umn Faris sat in blank despair, 
trying not to see it at all. 

For years before her coming, Faris, her son, 
and his wife Miladeh had denied themselves 
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many things that they might save the passage 
money to bring her from Syria. It had been 
hard. When Hanna, the first-born son, arrived, 
—the Hanna whose name they proudly bore, for 
they clung to the pretty custom that made them 
Abu Hanna and Umn Hanna—they had scarcely 
allowed themselves a suitable rejoicing. 

“We must save this sum for thy mother!” 
Miladeh had murmured when Faris would have 
spent much for the festivities. And each year 
that followed had made the task of saving Umn 
Faris’ passage money harder, for the little fam- 
ily grew more rapidly than their income in- 
creased. 

But now for many weeks the long-cherished 
dream had been true. Umn Faris was within 
the household of her son. And they who had 
worked so hard to attain the miracle shook their 
heads sadly. For from the evening when Abu 
Hanna had taken the trembling little woman 
from the terrors of Ellis Island and had brought 
her in the extravagant hired carriage to his 
humble abode in Brooklyn, it had been quite 
plain to her self-sacrificing children that Umn 
Faris was miserably homesick. 

Not even the rollicking grandchildren could 
rouse her from her brooding despondency. 
Comfortably fat, ridiculously bow-legged, they 
frolicked about her, talking in a strange tongue. 
She hardly realized that they were her grand- 
children, so alien they seemed. 

From her stool Umn Faris was supposed to be 
watching them. But even the two-year-old, 
wriggling in his go-cart, heeded her little. He 
had a way of squealing impishly whenever she 
touched him. Umn Faris could not remember 
that her babies ever made such impudent sounds. 
Plainly he must have learnt this irreverent sort 
of thing from the Americans. Moreover, he 
had a great propensity for crawling out of his 
go-cart and creeping toward his brothers who 
played in the gutter. It was Umn Faris’ task 
to rescue him and drag him back, howling, from 
the longed-for vantage. 

Umn Faris hated the gutter. It seemed to 
her that nothing was uglier than the gutter and 
the curbing and the sidewalk and the dingy 
houses. They had lied to her, Abu and Umn 
Hanna; they had told her they would bring her 
to a fair country, and they had brought her to a 
land of gutters. 

It was warm in the doorway, but Umn Faris 
shivered and drew her shabby khalah closer 
about her shoulders. She blinked a little in the 
sunshine. The sunlight was not kind to her. It 
showed how shabby and faded were her gar- 
ments. It brought out all the dinginess of the 
tika that covered her coarse gray hair. It em- 
phasized the hopeless droop of her tired mouth, 
the deep lines of her swarthy forehead and the 
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lifeless sag of her heavily ornamented ears. 
Umn Faris looked very, very old in the glittering 
spring sunshine. 

The impudent grandson wriggled himself free 
from the go-cart strap and pulled himself up the 
three steps to the street level. He wavered on 
the second step and sat down heavily, but he 
crowed triumphantly at the top and his dark 
eyes shone with achievement. 

“Up! Up! Up!” he cried. 

His next larger brother got out of the gutter 
and glared at him disapprovingly. And Salome, 
their sister, with all the authority of her six 
years, promptly yelled out a delicious jargon of 
English and Arabic that brought their mother 
hurrying to the window. 

“Umn Hanna—Umn Hanna—Meesis Faris— 
mama—thees babee ees run awa-ay. Umn Faris 
ees permeet thad he s’all run awa-ay! Shu 
b’amal fih? (What shall I do about it?)” 

The mother laughed the easy laughter of the 
indolent. 

“Chase heem een thad cart, Sal’me!” she ad- 
monished as she ambled out the areaway to 
fasten the straps. She kissed the baby resound- 
ingly when he whimpered. Then she stopped 
and patted the old woman’s shoulders. 

“He climbs like a goat,” she remarked in 
Arabic, “but thou must watch more closely—he 
is the son of thy son!” 

Umn Faris nodded uncomfortably. 

“Guard him well, now,” she continued, “I must 
go to fetch more lentils and some meat.” 

Salome drew diplomatically closer to her 
mother’s skirts and snuggled cunningly against 
the fat hand. 

“T weesh thad I go—me!” she coaxed. 

Wee Khalil pulled himself out of the gutter 
and ran awkwardly. 

, “Me—I go—” he panted, “Me—I weesh thad 
go!” 

“Oh—ho!” chuckled his mother  teasingly. 
“When the salt blossoms thou shalt go, but not 
to-day.” But they coaxed so prettily that she 
could not resist them, so presently the three of 
them were moving down the street toward the 
greengrocers shop, Umn Hanna _ marching 
proudly as became the mother of five and her 
babies strutting as much as their funny bow- 
legs would allow. 

Marketing cannot be accomplished rapidly. 
The delicate delights of bargaining, the delicious 
opportunities for gossiping, were far too agree- 
able to be hurried. Umn Hanna was a sociable 
soul, she had a keen Oriental curiosity about the 
doings of her neighbors, and she loitered along in 
the afternoon sunlight thoroly enjoying herself. 

It was a long time before she turned home- 
ward, her arms filled with bulky bundles of len- 
tils, onions and cucumbers, with the children 
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trotting obediently behind her, sucking little 
round mamouls she had purchased in the sweet- 
shop. 

Agnes O’Brien, aged three, spied wee Khalil’s 
feast and grasped for it belligerently. The 
sounds of international strife rose above the in- 
cessant clamor of the street. 

“Shame on ye! Aggie!” screamed her mother, 
energetic, wrothful and abusive as she snatched 
the small marauder’s spoils and restored them 
to the wide-eyed Khalil. “The divil was grinnin’ 
when ye was born, ye naughty brat! Shame on 
ye! A-stealin’ a dago boy’s food!” 

Umn Hanna reached good-naturedly into her 
bundle and pulled forth a little cake, which she 
tucked into Agnes’ sticky fingers. 

“Chide her nod,” she pleaded -sweetly, “eet 
ees impossibl’ thad the young know all theengs. 
Me, I haf a leetle boy ’ome—hee ees nod know 
‘ow to stay een hees cart, thad one; but I do 
nod chide—me.” 

Mrs. O’Brien unbent a little; few could resist 
the gentle Oriental courtesy of Umn Hanna. 

“Have ye more childer home?” she asked idly. 

Umn Hanna’s dark eyes shone with pride. 

“Allah haf blessed me mooch,” she declared 
happily, “me—I haf feeve—Hanna, my first 
born, ’oo ees the joy of hees fathaire; Asaad— 
he ees a sly one! Ver’ shatir (smart), those 
ones be ad school. An’ you see weeth mee thees 
leetle Sal’me an’ Khalil—an’ thad babee—ah! 
He ees a mos’ nice babee! He ees watch over 
by Umn Faris, the mothaire of hees fathaire.” 

“Ye’ve worse luck nor I,” admitted Mrs. 
O’Brien condescendingly, “I’ve only three brats 
to worry on—an’ no mother-in-law,” she added 
exultantly. “God rest her soul, she’s buried in 
Ireland!” 

“But thees one thad I tole you ees Umn Faris, 
the mothaire of Faris, my ’usband,” protested 
Umn Hanna, a trifle bewildered by so much ver- 
nacular and only half comprehending the O’Brien 
scorn of relatives by marriage. “She haf come 
ad thees land of Br-rooklyn to dwell all her 
days weeth us,” she sighed, “but she ees ver’ 
sad. Een the winter she came an’ she was ver’ 
seeck of seeckness-of-boat, an’ now she ees ver’ 
lonely, she say thad she long to die. Ver’ nearly 
she deed die een the month of ole ones (Febru- 
ary), an’ thad ees make Abu Hanna ver’ sad; 
but now she ees well, only thad she weel nod be 
glad, she weel nod talk, nod even een Ar’beeck!” 

“Tis not Christian talk, that Araby,” adjured 
Mrs. O’Brien solemnly. “I don’t see how ye 
twist the tongue to it.” 

Umn Hanna laughed as she journeyed on. 

“Oh ho!” she retorted gleefully, “me—I nod 
see’ Ow you ees tweest tongue on thees Ameer- 
can En’leesch!” 

A moment later she stopped again to chatter 
with a group of compatriots in the language her 
alien neighbor scorned. Mrs. O’Brien stared at 
them distrustfully. 
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“Must be they’s no good to what they’re jib- 
berin’ if they can’t say it in plain talk,” she said. 
“*Tis a looney way to argy. ’Tis no place for 
such talk, this country!” 

They were very merry, these Syrian women, 
as they gossiped together, their children playing 
at their feet. The land of Brooklyn was a land 
of peace for them. They were still young, they 
were free from the old world’s terror of wars 
and taxes, their husbands were fairly prosperous 
in the gay little shops that grew more numerous 
year by year, and so they laughed great laughs 
of contentment that were good to hear. Just 
now they were giggling slily as they crowded 
about Umn Butrus to stare at her gaudy spring 
hat. Secretly they all longed for it; they knew 
that they, too, should attain the glory of hats as 
soon as their fortunes permitted, but they teased 
the pretty little woman outrageously. 

“Is thy head a garden to blossom?” demanded 
Umn Hanna, touching one of the nodding roses. 

Umn Faris, from the doorway, had been watch- 
ing Umn Hanna’s loitering progress down the 
street for many moments. She stared at the 
tittering group of women sullenly. Their happi- 
ness hurt her cruelly. She hated this strange 
land and she hated them for being merry in it. 

Was it a decent land where women loitered 
laughing on the public way? Was it a decent 
land where a daughter-in-law ruled in the house- 
hold and bade the honorable mother of the hus- 
band to watch the babies? Umn Faris twisted 
her colorless lips in deep disgust. She closed her 
eyes defiantly to shut out the hateful alien sights. 
She swayed mournfully as she brooded over 
her wrath. Old and unlovely she sat in the 
spring sunshine and bitterly longed for death to 
release her from this abhorred country. 

Beside her the baby grandson chattered softly 
—but in English! 

“Ello! ’Ello!” he echoed, and then he 
squirmed restlessly. “Up! Up!” he pleaded. 

But Umn Faris would not even open her eyes. 
Let that idle woman who was wandering about 
the streets care for the child; Umn Faris would 
not. Presently she became aware, without open- 
ing her eyes, that the baby had freed himself 
again from the straps. The victorious lilt of his 
naughty voice sounded much farther away. Umn 
Faris sulked like a child. 

Let the baby fall if he would! Maybe his 
cries would bring her careless daughter-in-law 
away from those laughing women! 

But tho she waited expectantly she heard no 
cry. And presently the persistent “up! up!” 
sounded above her head. This made her open 
her eyes from curiosity. The rascal was nowhere 
to be seen. Umn Faris stood up in dismay. She 
looked quickly down the street. While she had 
been sulking the laughing group of women had 
vanished around the corner. 

“Up! Up! Up!” panted the baby sturdily. He 
had climbed out of the areaway and up the steps 
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to the open door of the house, his fat legs dis- 
appearing in the doorway. 

Umn Faris started after him angrily. On the 
first floor of the old house there dwelt a family 
her son scorned. He would not want his son 
to enter their walls. She crawled up the stairs 
after him as fast as her rheumatic old limbs 
could follow. But it was not fast enough. 

He was already halfway up the dingy stairs to 
the second floor, clinging to the spindles, chuck- 
ling adorably. 

“Up! Up!” he laughed and went the faster 
when she called. He was roguishness incarnate. 

Thus they stumbled along, the rollicking baby 
and the cross old woman, around the hallways 
and up the worn stairs until the baby disappeared 
into a square of blue sky and the woman, terror 
in her heart, crept gropingly after him. 

There were smooth little pebbles on the tarred 
roof and the baby clutched them happily. 

“Ah!” he sighed comfortably, “Ah—nice!” 

Umn Faris sighed with relief when she beheld 
him unhurt. She, too, sat down on the pebbles, 
utterly weary from her unwonted exertion. She 
held his garment tight and scolded him in breath- 
less Arabic. 

“Thou wicked, wicked little fox!” she muttered. 

The baby, fascinated with the pebbles, paid no 
heed. Umn Faris at last caught her breath and 
looked about her. She saw nothing save flapping 
clothes drying in the April wind. It was the first 
time she had been from her son’s doorway—her 
daughter-in-law dried their linen in a courtyard 
—and she wondered idly why clothes were drying 
in this place. She pulled herself to her feet 
wearily. 

Suddenly the freshening breeze caught a blan- 
ket that hung before her and flung it sidewise 
over the scuttle door. 

It left Umn Faris looking straight across an 
open space, over the pebbles of the roof, over the 
flat tops of the next roofs and beyond the great 
stretches of the warehouses and wharves into 
the dazzling waters of the bay. A blur of riotous 
blue, towers rising in mists of smoke, a green 
island glistening in the midst of the waters, and 
bridges all shadowy in April sunlight. 

Umn Faris lifted her sad old eyes and really 
saw America for the first time. She walked 
across the pebbly space like one in a dream. 
She leaned against the railing and stared. 

Her tired soul drank in the wonderful bigness 
of it all. Her shoulders straightened a little 
and she breathed deeply. 

“Up! Up!” coaxed the baby at her feet. 

She lifted him in her arms. 

Up!” he triumphed, waving his fat 
hands. 

And Umn Faris spoke her first English word. 
“Up! Up!” she laughed comprehendingly. 

There was a bench by the chimney. She sat 
down upon it and held the child close to her 
heart, staring over his dusky little head to feast 
her tired eyes in the glorious blue of the waters. 


And as she looked she swayed to and fro un- 
consciously and her grandson, sleepy from his 
climb, crooned contentedly. After a time she 
began chanting a queer little tune to him, the 
words came spontaneously from her old lips, 
she measured rhythmically after the manner of 
her people. 

“In the land of thy fathers,” she murmured, 

“Have I sat many times on the housetop! 

Very often in the evening 

Thus have I watched the sunset from the house- 
top! 

Once when I was a maiden I hid myself on the 
housetop, 

I hid myself from an old man—a man they would 
have me wed! 

Then when the stars came forth, there came 
to me, 

Over the housetops, my lover! 

He was young—he was brave and swept me away 
with him over the housetops! 

Then there was fighting and strife, but he hid 
me secure on his housetop! 

In Beirut, on the mountainside, on a housetop!” 

The baby was asleep. ‘Umn Faris stared down 
at him. She was like a woman in a won- 
derful dream. And she bent more closely over 
him as she swayed, and her voice was infinitely 
deep and sweet. 


“On a housetop I have cradled in mine arms 


thy father,” she whispered, “thy father, my first- 


born!” And then she, too, was still. 

The wind blew her gray hair in curling strands 
around her tka, it brought a touch of color to 
her sallow cheeks, the lovely shimmer of the 
sunlit waters was reflected in her glowing eyes. 

It was sunset when they found her. She looked 
amazed into her son’s frightened face. 

“I thought—I thoughi—,” he stammered, “I 
thought thou had grown too sad for life—that 
thou had died, little mother of my heart!” 

“Foolish one,” she responded serenely, “shall 
one as old as I die of grief? Life is not all 
grief.” 

He stared at her in awe, not comprehending. 
The baby stirred in his sleep and the man 
stooped awkwardly to lift him. The touch of his 
hands brought a smile to the woman’s luminous 
eyes. 

“Son of my youth,” she murmured tenderly, 
“dost thou remember how often on another 
housetop I have cradled thee thus in my arms?” 

She stumbled stiffly to her feet and shaded her 
eyes from the setting sun. She stood proudly, 
her head lifted, her gaze serene. There was a 
newfound healing peace in her bruised old heart. 

Suddenly she stretched out her arms to the 
gleaming bay. 

“Thou art right to boast of this land!” she 
cried. “I, too, shall boast hereafter! It is not 
like Beirut. That, that will always be mine own; 
but this is the land that has seemed good to thee 
and in it I have found—another housetop!” 











DEADLY. 

Senator Overman said the other 
day of a defeated bill: 

“It deserved to be defeated. It 
whs*as irregular as the Tin Can 
poker game. 

“A man describing the game 
said: 

“‘One-eyed Bones, on my right, 
held four kings and an ace. Two- 
fingered Schermerhorn, on my 
left, held four aces and a king.’ 

“‘And you—what did you 
hold?’ someone asked excitedly. 

“*T, being the ccroner, held the 
inquest,’ was the reply.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


OTHERS HAVE NOTICED IT. 

Two negro men came up to the 
outskirts of a crowd where Sen- 
ator Bailey was making a cam- 
paign speech. After listening to 
the speech for about ten minutes, one of them 
turned to his companion and asked: 

“Who am dat man, Sambo?” 

“Ah don’t know what his name am,” Sambo 
replied, “but he certainly do recommen’ hisself 
mos’ highly.”—Success. 


dence! 


THE WHOLE THING. 

In a southern county of Missouri years ago, 
when the form of questioning was slightly dif- 
ferent from now, much trouble was experienced 
in getting a jury in a murder trial. 

Finally an old fellow answered every question 
satisfactorily; he had no prejudices, was not op- 
posed to capital punishment, and was generally 
considered a valuable find. Then the prosecutor 
said solemnly: 

“Juror, look upon the prisoner; prisoner, look 
upon the juror.” 

The old man adjusted his spectacles and peered 
at the prisoner for a full half minute. Then, 
turning to the court, he said: 

“Judge, durned if I don’t believe he’s guilty.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


TROUBLE WITH THE TOWER. 

Among the engravings that adorned the walls 
of a Toledo woman’s home was one big one of 
the leaning tower of Pisa. 

One morning, shortly after the advent of a new 
maid, the mistress of the house noticed that the 
picture of the tower hung crooked. She straight- 
ened it, and said nothing of the matter to the 
new servant, who had evidently shifted it while 
dusting. 
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LAYER: 
There’s the dinner whistle! 








’Ark, Bill—what a hextrordinery coinci- 
—Punch 


The next day the picture was again crooked; 
the same thing happened the next day, and the 
next. Finally, one morning, chancing to be in 
the room where the picture was, the mistress said 
to the maid, as she dusted: 

“Mary, you’ve hung that picture of the tower 
crooked. Just look at it!” 

“That’s what I say, mum,” returned the do- 
mestic; “look at it! The only way I can git that 
blamed tower to hang straight is to hang the pic- 
ture crooked.”—Everybody’s. 


WHAT SHE WANTED. 

A big negress came before a Virginia judge 
the other day, seeking redress for domestic 
troubles, 

“I’s a wronged woman,” she declared in a give- 
me-back-my-child-you-villain tone, “an’ I wants 
redress fru’ dis yere co’t.” 

“Tell me about your trouble,” said the kind- 
hearted judge. 

“It’s about mah ole man. He’s done been 
ca’yin’ on plumb scannalous wif a lot of dese 
yeh young niggah gals, an’ it’s got so ba’ad twill 
I don’ see him no moah’n once a week. Sompin’s 
gottah be did!” 

“H’m! I see,” said the judge. “You are seek- 
ing a divorce—a legal separation—is that it?” 

“Go ‘long, man! Divo’ce nothin’! Think I’s 
gwine t’ gib him what he wants, and ’low dat 
man who, ’spite all his cussedness, is de han’som- 
est niggah in Coon Tree Holler, t’ go skyhootin’ 
’roun’ ’mong dem little yaller gals? N’, sah! I 
doan’ want no divo’ce, n’r dat legal septitution 
you-all’s talkin’ about. N’, sah, jedge; what I 
wants is an injunction.”—Lippincott’s. 


” 








